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The first American President to leave the United States for any appreci- 
able period in his term of office. Mr. Wilson heads the American delegation 
to the Paris Peace Conference, to consult with the Allied nations on the 
“Fourteen Terms,” and to give authority to America’s determination that 
the new world about to be organized shall recognize the rights of men and 
peoples, and shall be based upon the principles of freedom and justice 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE world belongs to the Anglo-Saxon,” 

said Prince Lichnowsky at the end of 

his famous memoir. “We Germans 

arrived on the scene too late.’ These 

words should have been blazoned across 
the sky when the German high seas fleet emerged 
from its hiding place and made the most abject 
and the most humiliating surrender in history. 
The German fleet, from its beginning in 1900, 
represented only a single idea; its purpose was to 
destroy the naval supremacy of England and to 
make Germany the ruler of the world. The very 
preamble to the naval bill of 1900 announced this. 
When Germany started this war, she expected to 
crush France in a six weeks’ campaign and levy an 
enormous indemnity. That England would come 
to the assistance of France never entered the Teu- 
tonic calculations. The money which was to be 
levied upon France would go, to a large extent, 
In enormously increasing the German fleet, 
and then the final reckoning of the British Em- 
pire, and of Anglo-Saxondom in general, would 
follow as inexorably as fate. 

Instead of this, the world has this immense 
naval panorama in the North Sea, and we now 
know Anglo-Saxonism, not Germanism, is the 
force that will govern mankind for generations to 
come. If the world wishes to visualize what 
this surrender means, it is only necessary to im- 
agine or picture the reverse of the historic scene in 
November, the spectacle, if one can possibly con- 
ceive it, of the British fleet sailing out and striking 
their colors to the Hohenzollern. How much 
freedom of the seas would there have been after 
that? How much freedom of the land would 
there have been? Let Americans call to mind 


how such a surrender as this would have affected 
their own country; an immense fleet bombarding 
New York until the ransom was paid; a Canada 
and a Mexico annexed to the German Empire; 
the whole of South America become the prey of 
Teutonic domination. Let Americans  con-, 
gratulate themselves that their efforts played 
no small part in bringing about this sur- 
render, for it was Pershing’s Army, bat- 
tling through the Argonne Forest, and advancing 
to the German territory by way of Sedan, that 
exercised a most potent influence in forcing the 
German fleet out of the Kiel Canal. 

None the less this surrender shows, as prac- 
tically all great wars have shown, that sea power 
is the element which decides the issue. ‘“‘Nelson’s 
storm tossed ships, which the Grand Army never 
saw,” said Captain Mahan, writing of sea power 
in the Napoleonic wars, “were the only things 
that stood between it and the conquest of the 
world.” In the early days of the war, the Ger- 
man militarists declared that they would disprove 
this principle. Against Mahanism, as they called 
it, they would oppose the might of the “invinci- 
ble” German army. They could not break to 
the outside world and to the sorely needed raw 
materials, by way of the North Sea, but they 
would reach freedom by a land route—they would 
strike at British supremacy in India, by way of the 
Balkans, Constantinople, Asia Minor, and the East. 
Here they failed. There is need of no new philo- 
sopher to rewrite the Mahan conception of sea 
power as the determining factor in history. Be- 
cause of this sea power the world, as Lichnowsky 
says, is “for the Anglo-Saxon ””—which means that 
it is to be a world of peace, liberty, and justice. 
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The humble son of a Welsh schoolmaster who, by virtue of his abilities 
and character, has become the leader of Great Britain in the World War and 
her chief spokesman at the Peace Conference. A representative in England, 
as is President Wilson in this country, of the democratic ideals that should 
lay the basis of permanent peace 
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An American diplomat of wide experience and training, having served his 
country as Ambassador to Italy and France, and having learned something 
of the intricacies of European politics as American representative at the 
Algeciras Conference. Mr. White is the Republican member of the Peace 
Delegation 
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GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS 








A member of the American delegation to the Paris Peace Congress. A 
veteran of more than thirty years’ Army service who has also distinguished 
himself as a member of the Supreme War Council at Versailles 
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Under his leadership Coblenz and a considerable German area surround- 
ing becomes, temporarily, a part of the United States. He commands the 
Third American Army, about 250,000 men, part of the Army occupying the 
left bank of the Rhine 














Premier of the first Russian Provisional Government, and at present 
representing in the United States the Omsk Government. Prince Lvoff is a 
revolutionist of the Liberal Constitutional party, who hopes for American 
cooperation in the work of establishing a system of democratic order in place 
of therule of pillage and murder which is otherwise known as Bolshevism 
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President Wilson at Versailles 


N_ 1878, when Bismarck invited the na- 
| tions to the Congress of Berlin, for the 
purpose of settling the problems that had 
developed from the Russo-Turkish War, Benjamin 
Disraeli, then Premier of Great Britain, startled 
the English public by announcing that he intended 
to go as head of the British representation. Never 
before in history had the British Prime Minister 
left his native soil, when Parliament was sitting, 
on a diplomatic enterprise of this kind. It was 
the general expectation that Lord Salisbury, 
who had recently become Foreign Minister, would 
be sent as the representative of Great Britain. 
Yet the crisis in the affairs of Europe was regarded 
by Disraeli’s admirers as furnishing a sufficient 
excuse for disregarding precedent. For years 
Great Britain had been an almost negligible factor 
in continental diplomacy and it had been the 
greatest triumph of Disraeli’s administration to 
raise her from this position of inconsequence to 
practical leadership. The Congress of Berlin 
was the most important event in European his- 
tory since the Napoleonic wars, and the very 
fact that the Congress was held at all was a recog- 
nition of England’s ascendency in European 
politics. Its real purpose was to prevent a 
war between Great Britain and Russia. There- 
fore, the British public quickly recovered from 
its first anger, and sent Disraeli to Berlin with its 
huzzas ringing loudly in his ears. Bismarck, asa 
tribute to Disraeli’s presence, opened the proceed- 
ings in English; the British Prime Minister was the 
greatest figure at the gathering; he obtained the 
solution of the European situation which England 
had demanded, returned to London, bringing, as he 
said, “peace with honor,” and received a popular 
reception such as had never before been the tri- 
umphant lot of a British statesman. 

There is an immediate connection between the 
Congress of Berlin and the present Peace Confer- 
ence at Versailles. The latter, indeed, is the direct 
outcome of the former. If England, forty years 
ago, had not interfered for the purpose of main- 
taining the Ottoman Empire and preventing 
Russia from establishing herself at Constanti- 
nople, it is unlikely that the war just ended would 
ever have begun. Forty years ago Disraéli 
violated the precedents of his office by going 
personally to Berlin in order that he might keep 
the Turk in Europe and thus—unintentionally, of 
course—he produced a situation in the Balkans 
that laid the basis for the Kaiser’s dream of a 
Pan-German Empire extending from Hamburg 
to Bagdad. President Wilson now similarly 
disregards unwritten law to attend a conference 
which will have to rectify the mistakes of forty 


years ago, and reorganize Europe upon a founda- 
tion that will mean, not war, but peace. That 
the business which calls Mr. Wilson to Paris is 
transcendently important is thus apparent. He 
believes that the Versailles Conference marks the 
great turning point in human history, and that it 
signalizes, above all, the final triumph of those 
democratic principles on which American insti- 
tutions rest. It is his conviction that it sounds 
the knell of all autocracy and all “divine rights 
of kings”; that with it, indeed, mediaeval his- 
tory ends and modern history begins. If this 
Conference succeeds, hundreds of millions of 
human beings, who have never had anything 
to say about their own government and who have 
been little more than chattels, living almost 
exclusively for the benefit of an _ exploiting 
class, will now become free men. It will 
correct several of the most hideous crimes of 
history, such as the partition of Poland, the 
crushing of the national life of the peoples in 
Central Europe, and the century-old, uninter- 
rupted massacre of subject Christian races by 
the Mohammedan Ottoman Empire. Had it 
not been for the united efforts of the American 
people this great day would never have dawned. 
Mr. Wilson evidently believes that his presence 
is needed at Versailles as a symbol—as a visible 
reminder of the ideals which are to dominate this 
newly created world; and he probably also thinks 
that duty calls him to Paris to make doubly 
sure that the principles to which he stands com- 
mitted shall not fail—that, at the last moment, 
the old lust for power, for land, and for national 
aggrandizement, shall not gain the upper hand. 
In fine, his innermost motive in going is really to 
save the world for democracy, 


II 


Mr. Wilson ignored the frequently expressed 
wishes of Congress and the press that he take the 
American people into his confidence and explain 
his precise reasons for crossing the ocean. Despite 
this unforturate attitude, the things for which he 
will take his stand are well known. Mr. Wilson’s 
only pronouncement is that he will take up in de- 
tail his fourteen terms of peace. At the present 
time, of course, there are no fourteen terms. Two 
of these fourteen terms, in their original form, 
would have permitted the continued existence of 
Austria-Hungary and the Ottoman Enmpire. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire no longer exists, 
and Mr. Wilson is definitely committed to the 
reorganization of independent states out of its 
disintegrating parts. He has similarly taken his 
stand in favor of an independent, or semi- 
independent, state of Palestine; it is no secret that 
it is his fixed determination that the Turk shall be, 
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tolerated no longer as a ruler of non-Moslem 
peoples. Thus, by his own act, there are twelve, 
not fourteen points. Mr. Wilson has also ac- 
cepted the amendment to his “restoration” 
clause, making it read “compensation.” England 
and France have practically rejected the “free- 
dom of the seas” paragraph; at least they refuse 
to accept current interpretations of that nebulous 
phrase. Thus in reality there are ten points at 
present, not fourteen. Apparently the Allies 
and the Central Powers have accepted these as a 
basis for making peace. What is probably meant 
is that they have accepted the spirit which under- 
lies them, for practically every one of the points 
is obscure and certainly needs definition. It is 
simple folly to suppose that Mr. Wilson could 
have framed last January precise terms for re- 
organizing Europe. These fourteen points repre- 
sented an attempt to persuade Germany to make 
peace. Germany was then militarily stronger in 
the field than the Allies; Russia had just dis- 
banded her armies, which, it was believed, would 
release one or two million men for operations in 
France; and the United States had less than two 
hundred thousand men overseas. Inevitably 
peace terms framed in such an atmosphere would 
have a different emphasis from those framed now. 
At the present time the world is not negotiating 
peace terms with the Central Powers ;it is dictating 
peace. The Allied armies occupy a considerable 
part of the German Empire, and they can march 
to Berlin at a moment’s notice. The one thing 
that survives of Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points is 
the determination to secure a peace based on 
justice, on democracy, on the rights of all peoples 
to dictate their forms of government, and on the 
right of all men everywhere to be upstanding, free 
citizens and not the victims of autocratic military 
powers.- The details that are necessary to obtain 
this kind of a world furnish this Conference its 
work. Such of Mr. Wilson’s “points” as accom- 
plish this exalted purpose will stand; such as are 
inadequate will go into the discard; if.new ‘‘points”’ 
are needed to make these ideals effective, those 
new “points” will be promptly introduced. 


Ill 


Mr. Wilson’s speech of September 28, 1918, six 
weeks before the war had ended, also sheds much 
light upon his visit to France. That speech 
called insistently for the formation of a League 
of Nations, and it especially emphasized Mr. 
Wilson’s belief that this League should be founded 
at the Peace Conference and not afterward. “The 
constitution of the League of Nations and the 
clear definition of its objects must be a part, and 
the most essential part, of the peace settlement 
itself. It cannot be formed now. If formed 
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now, it would. be merely a new alliance confined to 
the nations associated against a common enemy. 
It is not likely that it could be formed after the 
settlement. It is necessary to guarantee the 
peace; and the peace cannot be guaranteed as an 
afterthought.” 

Thus the League of Nations must be established 
at the Peace Conference itself and probably Mr. 
Wilson thinks that his presence will greatly pro- 
mote the realization of this idea. Possibly his 
insistence on taking part in the negotiations be- 
trays a slight fear that, unless he pleads the cause 
in person, the scheme may not materialize. Yet 
the fact is that the United States is not the only 
nation that stands firmly for such a League. 
The Liberal forces in England are demanding it 
as insistently as the most enlightened elements 
in this country; Lloyd-George is as active an ex- 
ponent of the League in Great Britain as is Mr. 
Wilson in the United States; Viscount Grey, who 
knows as much about the origin of this war as 
any living man, is constantly writing and speak- 
ing in its favor; and Mr. Asquith has championed 
it from the first. Mr. Balfour, answering this 
very speech of Mr. Wilson, declared in favor of 
such a League. It is doubtless true that there 
are Conservative elements in England who are 
opposed to such an arrangement; yet the all im- 
portant fact is that these forces will have nothing 
to do with settling this war. Similarly there are 
hostile elements in the United States; but they 
are also without’ representation at the Peace 
Conference. The forces of enlightenment in all 
countries, the leaders who have openly taken their 
stand in favor of a League of Nations, are the 
forces that will rule at Versailles. Mr. Wilson’s 
chief service will not be to convert the Balfour- 
Lloyd-George party to his own views, but to lend 
his support to these statesmen in any opposition 
they may have to overcome among certain 
reactionary elements in their own country. 

The League of Nations idea seems to be gaining 
supporters everyday. Most conscientious ob- 
servers see in it the only hope of civilization. 
This war has reduced considerable areas of Europe 
to heaps of ruins;it has taken the livesof more than 
10,000,000 people, and it leaves a large part of 
the world the prey to famine and disease. Most 
of the nations of continental Europe are virtually 
bankrupt, and their best energies for at least a 
generation will be absorbed in rebuilding their 
economic structure. The fact is that Europe, 
in the last four years, has had the narrowest 
escape from extinction. The application of sci- 
ence to warfare will make any future contest so 
destructive and terrible that the civilized world 
cannot pass through another such calamity with- 
out being utterly destroyed. The movement fot 
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peaceful means of settling national differences has 
thus passed the academic stage. It is no longer 
the favorite topic merely of idealists; the subject 
has become the most practical one now in the 
public mind. The world must have this League, 
not because the conception is a beautiful and a 
lofty one, but simply as the only possible method 
of preserving its own existence. Necessity, not 
poetry,-is the grinding force that will make this 
thing a reality. 
IV 


But this does not mean that navies and armies 
are to disappear. Evidently Mr. Wilson does not 
entertain any such idea. The September speech 
in which he advocated the League insisted that 
the peace must be “guaranteed.” There is 
only one way of guaranteeing peace, whether it is 
the peace of a community, or a peace of nations. 
-The policeman’s loaded pistol in his hip pocket is 
the thing that inspires the footpad with respect, 
and warships and armies are the factors that will 
curb marauding and disorderly nations. Wisely, 
therefore, the Wilson Administration, concur- 
rently with launching the League of Nations plan, 
has taken a stand for an enlarged American Navy. 
If Mr. Daniels’s recommendations pass, the 
time will come when the United States will have 
as large a navy as England, possibly larger. 
Evidently it is Mr. Wilson’s idea that the Amer- 
ican Navy will be one of the guarantees of peace 
and possibly he believes that to leave this task 
exclusively to the British navy would in itself 
endanger that universal peace which it is his am- 
bition to establish. A League of Nations, which 
was constantly at the mercy of an enormously pre- 
ponderating British navy, might arouse cynicism 
and distrust. If England would consent to scrap 
her naval forces, such action might quiet this 
apprehension; but, in view of her insular position, 
and especially in view of the service which British 
sea power has rendered to the world in the last 
four years, this would be altogether unreasonable 
toexpect. There is only one solution for this prob- 
lem. Let England maintain her fleet; the British 
Isles will then enjoy that security that is their 
right. Let the American Navy become so large 
that the British shall no longer exclusively control 
the seas; that will remove, at least in part, any 
apprehension which British naval preponderance 
might cause. »Some such reasoning as this prob- 
ably underlies the proposed development of 
American sea power. That the situation has its 
dangers is apparent. A great American Navy 
could have only one possible enemy—Great 
Britain; but from this it does not ‘inevitably fol- 
low that the two nations are to become rivals, 
or that they are to engage in a senseless competi= 


tion in naval construction. The good sense and 
the good feeling that is innate in both nations 
will save them from any such calamity. The 
creation of a great German navy necessarily 
made Germany and England bitter enemies, 
simply because it was Germany’s intention, vir- 
tually acknowledged, to destroy British sea power. 
But the United States is not Germany, and when 
that statement has been made, and all that it 
implies is understood, this particular phase of the 
discussion is disposed of. 


Vv 


Apparently, therefore, President Wilson has 
reasons enough for disregarding precedent and 
going personally to Paris. The matters with 
which the Peace Conference will concern itself are 
more important than woman suffrage, irrigation, 
tariffs, good roads, or even reconstruction and the 
government ownership of railroads. Yet this 
does not mean that Mr. Wilson’s manner of going 
has not been unfortunate. It illustrates many of 
his least amiable qualities as a public man. 
It is amazing that the President should show an 
unwillingness to permit the Vice-President to 
exercise the routine functions of his office in his 
absence. Whether Mr. Marshall should exercise 
these functions is, of course, a question not for 
Mr. Wilson, or Congress, or newspaper editors, 
to decide; it is a matter regulated by the Con- 
stitution, and, when the Constitution is indefinite, 
an interpretation should be made by the Supreme 
Court. It presents a question on which the Nation 
should have this official determination without de- 
lay. The President’s refusal to take Congress and 
the public into his confidence is also inexplicable in 
a statesman who has always insisted on “pitiless 
publicity”’ and whose leading principle of inter- 
national statesmanship at present is “no secret 
diplomacy.” These facts have given his journey 
to Paris an inauspicious beginning. The hopes 
of all Americans, however, will be extended to 
Mr. Wilson for the successful performance of per- 
haps the greatest enterprise in which any Ameri- 
can President has ever engaged. 





Will the Republicans Show Wisdom in Re- 
organizing Congress? 


ENATOR BORAH and several of his 
progressive associates have taken a stand 
against the reorganization of the Senate in 

the interest of its “reactionary” elements. 
This takes form mainly in a protest against the 
seniority rule, in accordance with which the 
particular members of the committees who have 
seen the longest service are ipso facto promoted 
to the chairmanships. According to this rule 
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Senator Penrose would head the Finance Com- 
mittee, and also become the leader of the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate. Senator Borah 
beliéves that the Boss of the Republican machine 
ih Peinsylvania is hardly the type of statesman 
that the Republican party can elevate to the 
premiership in this great crisis in history; that, in- 
deed, he is the type most offensive to progressive 
instincts at all times. Simultaneously the most 
enlightened Republicans in the Lower House are 
appalled at the prospéct that Mr. Mann, of 
Illinois, who has titularly led the minority in the 
last few years, may assert his claim to the Speaker- 
ship. A sufficient charge against Mr. Mann is 
that his behavior all through our many pre-war 
crises with Germany bore the taint of pto- 
Germanism and seemed to indicate a desire not 
to injure his standing with the large pto-Getman 
population of Chicago. 

There are two aspects to this controversy, one 
of which affects chiefly the Republican party, 
while the other is important in its bearing upon 
the future efficiency and dignity of Congress. It 
is not strange that the more enlightened Re- 
publicans in both -Houses should object to the 
leadership of men like Penrose and Mann. 
Should the resurrected Republican party once 
more place itself under the leadership that was 
chiefly responsible for its overthrow in 1912, 
certainly there would be much justification in the 
assertion that this party has the celebrated 
Bourbon qualities of learning nothing and for- 
getting nothing. In the minds of most Americans 
1912 is as distant as 1850, and few could patiently 
resume the discussion of the issues that distracted 
American politics six and eight years ago. Those 
things are generally regarded as settled. It may 
be taken for granted that tariffs are no longer to 
be made to fit the business advantages of par- 
ticular interests, or that government in general 
is to be administered for the benefit of Wall 
Street gamblers and corporate interests. All 
that sort of thing belongs to an ancient history 
of which the memories almost have been smother- 
ed in war. The Nation is facing altogether new 
problems. Shall railroads and public utilities be 
government monopolies? Shall other great eco- 
nomic and industrial agencies such as food and 
coal pass largely under the control of the central 
Government at WashingtonP What attitude 
shall the United States take toward the re- 
organization of the world? Shall there be a 
League of Nations or some other effective means 
of checking wars and destroying imperialism? 
What shall we do about Russia? Shall we take 
part in rehabilitating such ruined nations as 
Serbia, Rumania, and the Ottoman Empire? 
Here are the questions that will occupy the 
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national mind for the next few years, and here are 
the subjects that will demand all the talent that 
Congress can muster. The Congressman or 
Senator whose chief tecommendations were their 
ability to obtain pensions and post offices atid 
fiver irnptovernents, to act as office brokers in the 
interest of their party organization at hoihe, or to 
secure tariff or other favors i in exchange for large 
campaign contributions, will hardly fulfil. the 
requirements of this new time. 

Thus it is an auspicious moment not only to 
throw into obscurity the Penroses, the Manns, 
the Champ Clarks and the Kitchins, but to 
abolish that ridiculous seniority rule which is 
mainly tesponsible for their eminence. Now 
that the Republicans have the power they should 
forever destroy the superstition that a Con- 
gressional nobody, starting years ago at the 
bottom of an important committee, mechanically 
becomes its head sirnply because he remains alive 
and his constituents insist on reélecting him. 
The spectacle which Kitchin and Dent have 
presented in these last two critical years illustrates 
the humiliation which this seniority rule can bring 
to the Nation. Let Congress choose its leaders 
in the same way that any national business and 
practically all other great legislative chambers 
of the world choose theirs; that is, let it select the 
men who have demonstrated, by the practical 
test of service, that they have the brains and the 
character to lead.. By adopting this new princi- 
ple the new Republican majority could show, in 
the best possible way, that it is worthy of the 
responsibility the Nation has just entrusted to it. 


How the American Army Turned the Tide 


F THERE are any Americans who are still 
| doubtful as to the part which their armies 

played in the last few months of the war, 
General Pershing’s report will make the situation 
clear. ‘here has been no lack of generosity on 
this side of the water in acknowledging the mili- 
tary and naval achievements of the Allies; Amer- 
ica has constantly published its obligations to the 
British fleet, to the French army, to the 
splendid spirit in both countries that checked 
the German onslaught for three years and 
gave us the time to organize our armies behind 
their lines. This tendency of Americans to 
advertise the performances of théir companions 
in arms has led them also to minimize their own 
achievements and for this reason General Persh- 
ing’s report comes almost in the nature of a 
pleasant surprise. It clearly shows that the 
American armies were the decisive forces in the 
last few months of this war and that the blow 
that finally destroyed the German military ma- 
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chine came from the American troops, which per- 
formed the hitherto unparalleled task of battling 
their way through the Argonne Forest and 
cutting the lines of communication which fur- 
nished the German forces their only satisfactory 
retreat. General Pershing tells this story mod- 
estly, clearly, with scrupulous regard for accura- 
cy, and with handsome acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by the French and British; 
yet there is in his concluding statement a quiet 
note of triumph, a consciousness that the men 
under his command had performed one of the 
greatest military feats of history. 

“We had cut the enemy’s main line of communi- 
cation,” he says, “and nothing but surrender or 
an armistice could save his army from complete 
disaster.” 

The figures cited by General Pershing are most 
impressive and show that our fightipg power in 
France was much greater than we had supposed. 
Out of a total of 2,053,347 men, our combatant 
troops amounted to 1,358,169. This was by no 
means a small army, even as things are figured 
in this war. General Haig’s recent report of 
operations brings out the fact, which will amaze 
most Americans, that the total British forces in 
France, on March 21st, when the Germans made 
their violent attack, were considerably less than 
900,000 men. “In all at least sixty-four German 
divisions took part in the operations of the first 
day of the battle,’ says Sir Douglas, “a number 
considerably exceeding the total forces comprising 
the entire British army in France.’ In his report, 
General Pershing gives the size of an American 
division at 28,000, “or practically double the size 
of a French or German division.” If we take 
14,000 as representing the extreme limit of a Ger- 
man division—it is probably considerably smaller 
—it appears that, according to the official state- 
ment of the British Commander-in-Chief, the 
whole British army in France in March, 1918, 
amounted to less than 900,000 men. Although 
this army was reinforced in the succeeding months, 
its losses also were enormous in that same period, 
so the fact clearly stands out that General Persh- 
ing’s army of fighting men, in the last two or 
three months of the war, was unquestionably 
larger than the British. The officially published 
figures of British losses in the war—more than 
3,000,000 in killed, wounded, prisoners, and miss- 
ing—and the considerable British forces employed 
on other fronts, explain sufficiently General Haig’s 
revelation of the extent to which Britain’s military 
strength in France had been depleted. That the 
French armies had also suffered enormously is 
also known, though no official statistics are yet 
available on this point. 

In his great operations east and west of the 
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Meuse, General Pershing used twenty-one Ameri- 
can divisions, or 588,000 men, opposing forty 
German divisions, or about 560,000 men. Thus 
in numbers the American Army was only slightly 
larger than the German, and this slight disparity 
disappears altogether when it is considered that 
they were taking the offensive, which normally 
requires a much greater superiority in numbers 
than Pershing possessed. The Germans had 
enormous supplies, they had the advantage of the 
most formidable defensive position on the whole 
Western Front, yet they were constantly out- 
generaled and out-fought, and were brought to a 
position where the whole German Empire had to 
surrender, practically without conditions. The 
fact remains that the American conscript, hith- 
erto untrained in war, but the product of free 
democratic institutions, proved to be a far better 
soldier than the German, although the latter had 
lived in a military atmosphere all his life. 

“T pay the supreme tribute,” says General 
Pershing, “to our officers and soldiers of the line. 
When | think of their heroism, their patience 
under hardships, their unflinching spirit of offen- 
sive action, | am filled with emotions which I can- 
not express. Their deeds are immortal, and they 
have earned the eternal gratitude of our country.” 

And not only of our country, but of the world. 
For these American troops gave the final blow 
that defeated Germany and saved civilization. 
Without them the world would have relapsed 
into barbarism. It is now apparent what General 
Joffre meant, in his recent statement that “Amer- 
ica has been the decisive factor in the war.” 


The New Spirit Toward the Railroads 
Pits is WILSON tells the country 


that he has no solution of his own for the 

railroad problem, and he frankly asks that 
Congress give its immediate and most painstaking 
attention to this, probably the greatest of our 
internal questions. Thus the widely prevalent 
idea that the Administration was pledged to gov- 
ernment ownership and government operation 
is shown to be a misapprehension. The whole 
subject is, therefore, laid open for discussion, 
in the press, in Congress, on the platform; and 
it is certainly one that demands all the intelli- 
gence and all the technical skill which the 
American public can muster. President Wilson’s 
attitude will do much in reassuring the public 
that this great question is not to become the play- 
thing of politics and the cheapest kind of demago- 
gic agitation, and, indeed, the prospect seems to 
have been fairly opened for solving the railroad 
problem on its merits, and fortunately no political 
party is committed to any particular solution. 
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While the President does not present a cure-all 
for the manifold ills that beset the railroad situa- 
tion, he does state the problem clearly and de- 
scribes succinctly the possiblealternative solutions. 
His inevitable conclusion—that under no cir- 
cumstances can the country return to the old ante- 
bellum railroad situation—is one upon which 
there will be general agreement. The railroads 
themselves would be the most unwilling to see 
the return of “the old conditions of private man- 
agement, unrestricted competition, and multi- 
form regulation of both state and Federal au- 
thorities.”” Thus, as the President points out, 
there are apparently only two alternatives left— 
actual government ownership and control, or a 
kind of “modified private control, under a more 
unified and affirmative public regulation and under 
such alterations of the law as will permit wasteful 
competition to be avoided and a considerable 
degree of unification of administration to be 
effected, as, for example, by regional corporations, 
under which the railways of definable areas would 
be in effect combined in single systems.” 

There is an impression that the President 
favors some such scheme as the latter. Though 
the success of the regional banking system has 
perhaps suggested the application of the idea to 
railroads, the proposition is not entirely new. Sev- 
eral years ago the late James J. Hill proposed the 
abolition of state lines in railroad control and the 
use of zones or areas as the basis of operation and 
regulation. Harriman hinted at practically the 
same thing when he said that “the combination 
of different railroads should be regulated by law.” 
Thus there are indications that the two opposite 
camps of the railway question, the one that ad- 
vocated the strictest government oversight and 
interference and the one that advocated the type 
of organization dictated by our general economic 
and social progress, are beginning todraw together. 
Only by the manifestation of this new public 
spirit can any solution be reached that will pro- 
mote the highest public good. 


Training Americans for Foreign Trade 


S A result of the new vision that many 

A men received in the Army,” says Mr. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the Na- 

tional City Bank, “the question of personnel for 

America’s emergency in world trade and banking 
has been taken care of.” 

Mr. Vanderlip made this interesting statement 
in the course of a speech which announced the 
opening of three additional branch banking 
houses in South America and told of plans for the 
early establishment of branches in Holland, 
Spain, Belgium, and Switzerland. It illustrates 
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the great educational value of this war. Hereto- 


fore, according to Mr. Vanderlip, it was the lack 


of adequate men for foreign banking develop- 
ment that retarded American progress in these 
new countries. Now, the men who went into 
the war early, who carried great responsibilities, 
and who, therefore, developed rapidly, will make 
a splendid source of material upon which American 
business and finance can draw. When it is 
realized that before the war the number of Amer- 
ican bankers who had real international vision 
could be counted upon the fingers of one hand, 
the importance of this to the country’s future is 
evident. That men like Mr. Vanderlip are ready 
to use these men at once, shows that they consider 
the vision the essential thing; if young Americans 
possess this important quality, their technical 
training involves no particular difficulties. 





American Prohibition Adopts a Policy of 
World Conquest 


OR some time the public has been asking 
H what the American prohibition forces 
would do when the great object of their 
campaign had been attained and the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, found 
itself living under prohibitory law. Certain 
cynics have asserted that the most disappointed 
people in the country, once this result had been 
attained, would be the prohibitionists themselves, 
for they would thereby have lost their occupa~ 
tion. The one thing that may safely be predicted 
of the United States is that, in a year or two, the 
saloon will be outlawed throughout its length 
and breadth. The distilling of whisky and other 
spirits came to an end more than a year ago. On 
the first of December,1918, the brewing of beer 
abruptly ceased. President Wilson has just 
signed a bill which establishes nation-wide pro- 
hibition for the period of the war and demobiliza- 
tion, and fixing July, 1919, as the date when all 
the saloons are to close. The Constitutional 
amendment abolishing alcoholic beverages has 
passed both Houses and has already received 
the indorgement of many states; there is every 
reason to believe that the necessary three quarters 
will give their assent in a few months. It is 
incredible that an institution attacked from so 
many angles as this can survive much longer, 
and so it is practically inevitable that the boast 
which the anti-saloon forces made in 1915, and 
which was received with such general ridicule, 
of a “saloonless nation by 1920” will become 
the historic reality. 
Yet these triumphs do not mean that the 
activities of the Anti-Saloon League are ended, 
for, in reality, they have just begun. There are 
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plenty of worlds still left to conquer; Mexico, 
Cuba, South America, Australia, Great Britain, 
and Continental Europe. None of these nations 
has the American “saloon” by name, but all 
have the thing, and all of them possess the 
alcohol habit in varying extremes. The Anti- 
Saloon League, now that its national work has 
been practically accomplished, has suddenly be- 
come an international organization. Its repre- 
sentatives are now leaving, or are preparing to 
leave, for South America and Europe, with the 
determination of establishing branch headquar- 
ters in all these countries. A recent conference 
held in Columbus, O., attended by men of such 
different temperaments and outlooks as the 
Rev. Billy Sunday, Secretary Franklin K. Lane, 
Senator Morris Sheppard, Governor Whitman 
of New York, and William Jennings Bryan, 
formally committed the organization to this 
policy of world conquest. At present the Anti- 
Saloon League has a plant at Westerville, O., which 
represents an investment of $500,000; it has 
thousands of men who have never known any 
occupation except that of fighting the saloon; 
it collects annually more than $1,500,000 from 
American church members and it is a powerful 
political force in practically every state. In 
every civilized nation certain forces exist, in more 
or less organized form, for combating the liquor 
traffic, and the Anti-Saloon League proposes to 
place all its experience and resources at their 
disposal, and to establish branch offices of its 
printing plant in all the large capitals of the world. 

At once certain objections to this programme 
come to mind. The American Anti-Saloon 
League is an organization almost exclusively of 
American Protestants—and evangelicals at that. 
Its spirit is the peculiarly American spirit of the 
Middle Western revival meeting. It has never 
had any large following among Roman Catholics 
in this country, despite the fact that the late 
Archbishop Ireland was one of its first vice- 
presidents and that certain Catholic ecclesiastics 
have always indorsed its programme. One of the 
first continents marked out for conquest is South 
America and clearly a group of black-coated 
American Protestant temperance exhorters will 
have much harder work in a country of Latins 
and Catholics than in our own New England and 
Mississippi Valley. To most of these people 
the idea that there is something sinful in drinking 
wine—a custom that seems as natural to them as 
drinking water seems to us—will come as an 
astounding revelation. An even greater diffi- 
culty is the circumstance that the Anti-Saloon 
League in the United States is almost exclusively 
a political organization. It has succeeded be- 
cause it has used to perfection the idea of the 


balance of power—it holds a minority of votes 
which it throws to one political party or the other, 
according to the necessity of the moment. 
Now this operation succeeds only in countries 
in which the two-party system prevails. The 
United States, Canada, and England are prac- 
tically the only nations that have this two- 
party system. The prohibition party in the 
United States has demonstrated that a single 
political organization, with anti-alcohol as its 
exclusive platform, can never succeed. It is 
quite apparent, therefore, that this attempt 
to banish alcohol from five continents, by using 
the methods of the American Anti-Saloon League, 
is destined to encounter great difficulties. 


Medicine in 1861 and 1919 


HE triumphs of medicine in the World 

War have inspired reminiscences from one 

of the most charming as well as one of the 
most scholarly of American surgeons—Dr. W. W. 
Keen, of Philadelphia. Dr. Keen: was a surgeon 
in the American Civil War, and is at present a 
Major in the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army, and thus has qualifications: which few 
Americans possess for contrasting military surgery 
of to-day with that of 1861. If there are still 
any pessimists who do not believe in humana 
progress, they should by all means sit for a few 
moments at the feet of Dr. Keen. 

When Dr. Keen entered the service of the 
Union Armies, in 1861, Pasteur had not yet 
published the results of his studies on fermenta- 
tion and had not begun those wonderful in- 
vestigations on the diseases of silkworms, which 
definitely proved that microérganisms caused 
most of the ills that afflict the human body. 
Lister was then a professor at Edinburgh, and 
antiseptic surgery was unknown. The surgeons 
of the Civil War knew nothing about the germs 
that were daily destroying far more lives than the 
bullets of the enemy, and the word “ bacteriology”’ 
did not exist. “We operated in old blood-stained 
coats,” says Dr. Keen. “In our ignorant inno- 
cence we committed many grievous mistakes which 
nearly always imperiled life and often actually 
caused death. May le bon Dieu forgive us our 
sins of ignorance. We operated with clean hands 
in a social sense, but they were undisinfected 
hands. To the surgeon, the spotless hands of a 
bride are dirty. We used undisinfected instru- 
ments from undisinfected plush-lined cases, and 
still worse used marine sponges which had been 
used in prior pus cases and had been only washed 
in tap water. If a sponge or instrument fell on 
the floor, it was washed and squeezed in a basin 
of tap water and used as if it were clean. Our 
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silk to tie blood vessels was undisinfected. The 
silk with which we sewed up all wounds was 
undisinfected. If there was any difficulty in 
threading the needle, we moistened it with 
(as. we know now) bacteria-laden saliva and 
rolled it between bacteria-infected fingers. We 
dressed the wounds with clean but undisinfected 
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reduced the rate in the present war to 4 per cent. 
Only 25 per cent. of compound fractures in this 
war are fatal, against 66 per cent. in Civil War 
days. But the wonderful triumph of preventive 
medicine appears most strikingly in the typhoid 
rate. In the Civil War there were 79,462 cases 
In the Spanish 
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This map, prepared by the Food Administration, gives an instant and graphic view of the present food situation in Europe. 
The only nations about which there seem to be any doubt are Germany and Austria-Hungary. The accounts sent by Ameri- 
can correspondents with the American armies of occupation do not describe such a serious food shortage as the German Gov- 


ernment has described in its appeals to President Wilson. 


.~Germany has plundered of their food supply are clearly shown. 


The terrible conditions in Russia and other countries which 


This map furnishes the best of reasons why the American 


public should meet the programme of food conservation advocated by the Food Administration 


sheets, shirts, tablecloths, or other old soft linen 
rescued from the family rag bag.” 

In the Civil War, there were no clinical ther- 
mometers and the hypodermic syringe was 
practically unknown. Dozens of instruments 
which are now part of the every-day surgical 
equipment had not been invented. The X-rays 
were not discovered until 1895. The mosquito, 
fly, flea, and louse, as agencies for transmitting 
disease, had not become objects of the remotest 
suspicion. Lockjaw killed 90 per cent. of its 
victims—whereas the tetanus anti-toxin has 


War 86 per cent. out of all deaths were caused by 
typhoid. In our army, in 1917, there were 242 — 
cases and 18 deaths. 

But the year 1918 is not only ages removed 
medically from 1861, but it is a long ways from 
1914. Destructive as the effects of the World 
War have been, it has had one beneficent result 
in the additions it has made to sanitation and 
medical knowledge. Dr. Keen quotes a state- 
ment made in a letter recently written from 
France by Professor Harvey Cushing, of Har- 
vard—“Even 1916 was another world.” 
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The Conservation of Boy Power 


of the United States Employment Service 

is that of Boy Power. The war has pre- 
sented the eternal question of the American boy 
in a new light, for our military activities have 
drawn him within the industrial field on a scale 
that is greatly alarming educators. From all 
parts of the country we hear that the high school 
mortality is high—the reference being, not to the 
death rate, but to the steadily decreasing atten- 
dance. That from 50 to 75 per cent. of the boys 
who start high school leave before graduation has 
long been a familiar fact, but in the last two years 
there has been a discouraging decrease in admis- 
sions. Massachusetts reports that, since we en- 
tered the war,“ the shrinkage from the enrollment 
that would have been expected under normal 
conditions amounts to about 18 per cent.”” Most 
of these boys leave to secure work, the temptations 
of the high prevailing scale of wages proving 
irresistible. A school superintendent in a large 
city says that he is constantly sending out fifteen 
dollar-a-week truant officers to bring back to 
school twenty-dollar-a-week boys. 

If these boys had greatly increased our military 
efficiency, the falling off in school attendance 
would have had certain compensations, but in 
the main they drifted into “blind alley’’ jobs— 
places which led nowhere, and which paid high 
wages recently because of abnormal labor 
conditions. Many did not go into war work at 
all, but became errand boys, office boys and 
clerks; those who did find employment in essential 
industries usually engaged in menial and repeti- 
tious labor, such as carrying water to shipyard 
workers, and the like—labor that demanded no 
experience or skill, but which under war-time con- 
ditions paid exceedingly high wages. The fact 
that the “turnover” among these boy workers 
was high—it was found that, out of 1,000 children 
working in New York, one third had averaged six 
places a year—shows that the recent movement 
was uneconomic and that these boys might 
much better have been employed in school. 

The recently organized United States Employ- 
ment Service is now grappling with this problem. 
Its fundamental idea is to establish a close rela- 
tionship between school and wosk. In all its 
branch offices it intends to establish a vocational 
counselor, whose business it will be to handle all 
boys under eighteen who seek work. In many 
cases it simply orders these boys back to school; 
in others it will steer applicants into forms of em- 
ployment that will really advance him industrially; 
In others it will work in codperation with schools 
and business organizations. using both to promote 


A PROBLEM that is engaging the attention 
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the welfare of his charges. In the latter respect 
many interesting experiments are already under 
way. Thus the Central High School of Newark, 
N. J., has made most satisfactory arrangements 
with certain firms, which employ the assigned boys 
only afternoons and Saturdays, so that they are 
able to earn money, learn a business, and still 
keep in school. In Cincinnati, many industrial 
plants and business houses have consented to an 
arrangement by which they employ boys one week 
and let them go to school the next. In the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard and the shops of the Long Island 
Railroad certain boys are regularly released for 
a particular number of working hours per week, 
with the idea of correcting defects in their educa- 
tion. The Employment Service is outlining many 
other plans intended to prevent one of the great- 
est of our potential national assets, our boy power, 
from becoming merely jetsam in the industrial 
tide. 


How Governor Whitman Was Defeated in 
New York 


OVERNOR WHITMAN’S defeat in 
(; New York will confirm the fears of 
. politicians that the direct primary is a 
disrupting influence in party organization. It 
seems to be the fact that Governor Whitman was 
defeated, not in the fall election, but in the party 
primary that took place in early September. 
This primary was the bitterest since the passage 
of the new law. Governor Whitman’s course 
had aroused the most violent antagonisms in his 
own political household, and the Republican 
factions, in their attempt to nominate other 
candidates, ransacked his whole political career 
for damaging evidence and placed all the facts, 
suspicions, and innuendoes before the public. 
Governor Whitman’s party opponents did not 
prevent his nomination, but they did accumulate 
an immense amount of anti-Whitman litera- 
ture which the Democrats found most useful in 
the succeeding campaign. 
forces in the Republican ranks, indeed, saved 
them an immense amount of trouble. When the 
Democratic leaders needed arguments against 
the Governor’s reélection, all they had to do was 
to turn to the mass of material which the Re- 
publicans had themselves accumulated in the 
primary campaign. 
The professional politician foresaw this con- 
tingency and urged it generally as an objection 
to the direct primary system, and the experience 
of Governor Whitman will strengthen his con- 
viction that the thing is a monstrous evil. Yet 
it is not apparent that, from the standpoint of 
the public good, this development of the primary 


The anti-Whitman_ 
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is really a calamity. The object of primary 
campaigns, as well as of elections, is to paint in 
their true colors the gentlemen who offer them- 
selves for public office. No scrutiny can be too 
minute, if the selection of the best men is really 
the object aimed at. If a bitterly contested 
primary campaign brings forth facts that make 
the candidate an undesirable public official, so 
much the worse for the candidate, but so much 
the better for a public that has been warned in 


AFTER LIBERTY 
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time. If the voter is not able to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, then there is no 
hope for democracy. It is conceivable that a 
fierce primary campaign might develop facts so 
strongly in the candidate’s favor that his election 
would be assured. Thus the recent campaign 
in New York, while it illustrates beautifully 
a certain aspect of the primary system, can 
hardly be regarded as furnishing an argument 
against it. 


BONDS, WHAT? 


Every month the Wortp’s Work prints an article on investments and the lessons to be 
learned therefrom 


ROM a woman in California the 
Worip’s Work has received this 
appeal: “After Liberty Bonds, what?” 
Secretary McAdoo had told us that 
there were to be more Liberty Bonds 

before we were through financing our share in 
making the world a safe and habitable place for 
future generations to live in. So for a time yet, 
at least, the answer to this question might be, 
“More Liberty Bonds.” Our duty in con- 
nection with these future issues will be as clear, 
although some of the urgent patriotic appeal of 
the first four loans will be lacking; and even after 
the Government’s need for funds is met, as long 
as Liberty Bonds sell around their present levels, 
no more attractive security can be found in 
the market for persons who wish the highest 
degree of safety in their investments. But the 
end of these war loans is in sight, and others 
besides this California woman are beginning to 
ask: ‘‘After Liberty Bonds, What?’ Many of 
them have never had any other investment ex- 
perience. 

The usual answer to this inquiry by con- 
servative investment bankers and others who 
have to do with the directing of investments is 
“After Liberty Bonds, other government and 
municipal issues, high grade corporation bonds, 
and well selected mortgages.”” But Mr. Lewis G. 
Harriman, who acts in an advisory capacity in 
regard to investments for the trust department 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
and its clients, points out that men who fre- 
quently must give advice on investment matters 
have been meeting for some time a more or less 
standard complaint from people who have pur- 
chased long term bonds. “This complaint,” he 


says, “is that their purchases have almost with- 
out exception shown a considerable shrinkage in 
market value, although admittedly they are in- 
trinsically as well secured and perhaps better 
secured than when originally purchased, and 
have been paying their interest regularly. There 
is no dodging this complaint for in a great ma- 
jority of cases it is absolutely a fact. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that this objection is raised 
whenever one nowadays recommends long term 
bonds for an investment. The reasons for this 
depreciation in price of well secured bonds, as a 
matter of fact, are so fundamental and yet so 
frequently misunderstood that a word on this 
subject might not be out of place, particularly 
as fundamental conditions, in my judgment, now 
warrant the reasonable expectation that the 
process over the next ten or fifteen years is very 
likely to be reversed. 

“The average investor, moreover, whether a 
corporation or an individual, does not desire to 
indulge in anything like speculation in bonds. 
Yet an investment policy which merely enter- 
tains the view of buying to hold to maturity 
obviously disregards opportunities alternately to 
expand and to conserve the value of the _prin- 
cipal, and entirely ignores certain fundamental 
economic principles as to the relationship between 
security prices.and the value of money. This is 
perhaps most conveniently expressed by relative 
commodity prices and the prevailing interest 
rate, such matters being subject to changes in 
recurrent cycles which it is possible broadly to 
foresee with reasonable precision. 

“Long term movements for the prices of well 
secured bonds are fundamentally attributable to 
two conditions,” said Mr. Harriman, explaining 
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this point. “These conditions may be best de- 
fined as the varying purchasing power of the 
interest rate, and second the amount of liquid 
capital which is available for investment. To 
amplify the first of these a little, the purchasing 
power of the income from securities is primarily 
dependent upon commodity prices. When a 
long period, such as, for example, from about 
1900 to the present time, shows a pretty steady 
rise in the prices of goods, investors require a 
steadily increasing bond yield in order that their 
interest may give them the same results. As 
yields rise, bond prices go down, and it is this 
fundamental condition that has been working 
against holders of long term bonds for nearly 
twenty years. Present prices are, of course, 
dependent upon war conditions, and yet statistics 
clearly show that this is merely the culmination, 
or at least appears to be the culmination, of a 
jong term movement in this direction in the prices 
of commodities. 

“The other condition—the amount of liquid 
capital available for investment—produces minor 
cycles in bond prices of importance and sometimes 
of wide extent. When capital is plentiful, in- 
vestors’ demands exceed the supply of bonds, 
and vice versa, when capital is exhausted, supply 
exceeds demand and bond prices fall. Such 
fluctuations as the decline in 1907 and subsequent 
rise in 1909 are evidences of a capital situation 
of a more or less temporary nature. The effects 
of changes in commodity prices, on the other hand, 
are likely to be noted over a period of fifteen to 
twenty years. 

“Now applying these principles to present 
conditions, we find commodity prices at the high- 
est level of this generation while the demands for 
liquid capital in the prosecution of the war, as 
evidenced by such matters as Liberty Loan 
issues, havé exhausted it as nearly as they could. 
The reasons then why long term bonds have 
within the last three months been at the lowest 
level in our experience are easy to see and are in 
line with fundamental conditions. Such perfectly 
safe bonds as Union Pacific Land Grant 4’s due 
1947, for illustration, have within the last dozen 
years sold at over 106 in times of easy money 
and when other conditions were conducive, while 
recently they have sold as low as 84 when money 
was tight and other conditions unfavorable— 
yet such prices are absolutely an expression of 
the same appraisal as to the intrinsic worth of 
this security by the financial world, and merely 
reflect a different state of general conditions. My 
whole point is that to take advantage of such 
changes is by no means speculating in bonds, 
and to fail to take reasonable cognizance of them 
Is an offense against the principles of sound 


investment; in my judgment, quite as serious 
as speculating. 

“Broadly speaking, when conditions of 
the past few months prevail it is the part 
of prudence to sell short term issues and buy 
relatively long term bonds, or at least at the 
maturity of short investments to reinvest in long 
bonds. After a major decline in bond prices, 
confidence in them is impaired and it is sometimes 
difficult to make investors understand that this 
really gives them so much the greater oppor- 
tunity. For unless one is inclined to predict 
calamity, it is difficult to conceive of anything 
safer than mortgage bonds of first-grade American 
corporations. Of course, bonds may go even a 
little lower than present prices, but certainly a 
further major decline seems almost out of the 
question; and one may hardly hope to buy at the 
absolute bottom of the market. 

“The converse of all this is that prudent in- 
vestors may well take warning when next long 
term bonds are selling on a 4 per cent. basis or 
less. Every time this has happened there have 
been wiseacres who argued that the world’s con- 
tinued progress and accumulations of capital 
were presently going to make the demand for in- 
vestments so great that the interest rate and 
income return on them never would rise again 
and presently it would be impossible to get 33 per 
cent. with safety. That would mean, of course, 
if their reasoning were correct, that the longest 
term bonds then available on such a basis would 
be the most attractive. Sometime—perhaps, a 
dozen, or fifteen, or twenty years from now—this 
condition is going to occur again. When it does, 
those who sell a majority of their long term bonds 
and invest in relatively short investments will 
have many things to be thankful for; for at a 
possible sacrifice in current income even for a 
considerable period, it will probably be returned 
many times over before the close of the chapter— 
because something always does come up to reverse 
conditions and set commodity prices going up- 
ward again, with rising interest rates, rising bond 
yields, and falling bond prices. 

“At the present time it seems to me that there 
can be little question that, with the long view, 
commodity prices and interest rates can move 
but in one direction and that is down. It is, 
therefore, equally sound to hold the position that 
long term bonds are also likely to have a major 
movement in one direction and | think it is safe 
to say that with the usual minor fluctuations there 
can be little doubt that the major tendency of 
bond prices from now on for a considerable time 
is likely to be upward and that those who buy 
well secured long term bonds now will have very 
little cause for regret.” 
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GERMAN INTRIGUE IN SWITZER- 
LAND 


[In this series of articles the WorLD’s Work intends to present to its readers an informing picture 
of the various regions of the new world in which the United States finds itself in these days, when the 
war has made us realize that we are citizens of the world. Henceforth we shall have closer contact with 


all people. 


Who are they? What are their problems ? How do they touch our lives and interests ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in the monthly survey of “The World As It Is.”’— 
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RIOR to August 1, 1914, Paris was the 
city where the spy, the intriguer, and 
the exile gathered to plot and discover 
plots and to make and spend money in 
unorthodox fashion. No capital, of 

course, was without such elements; even in Wash- 
ington we had them in a minor way. But Paris, 
of all centres, was the concentration point of 
men whose business was secret and of those whose 
past was shrouded in mystery. Paris was the 
city where continental diplomatists assembled, 
where their wives came to equip their wardrobes, 
where men could make money and could spend 
it without severe restriction and without question, 
if they kept within the law, or failing to do so, 
contrived not to be found out. 

But on the day that war began the scene shifted 
and the rendezvous of the spies and plotters was 
transferred at once to the little cities of Switzer- 
land nestled among the snow-capped Alps. 
Ziirich, the metropolis, with its population of 
‘200,000 and Bern, the capital, with only 90,000, 
became the gathering places of men and women 
with unknown occupations and interests. They 
came from all parts of the world, for the war 
naturally intensified and augmented the group. 

It was an unsatisfactory change for those in- 
triguers who preferred the luxurious life of Paris, 
where anything could be bought, for the cities of 
Switzerland, though they have their casinos and 
beer halls, are not prepared to vie with the famous 
capital of France in gorgeous and extravagant 
places of living and amusement. The glories 
and beauties of nature are Switzerland’s charm, 
which had hitherto attracted only tourists. But 
suddenly the tourists ceased to come and in their 
place these new mysterious visitors began to 
arrive: Propagandists from Germany and Austria- 
Hungary; traitors from France and Italy; 
plotters and revolutionists from Russia, India, 


Egypt, and Turkey; spies and renegades from a 
dozen countries. Among them was a monarch 
in exile, and, if he was not in Switzerland at the 
time, there soon came a man who was going to 
be one of the world’s new and terrible autocrats. 
Women who had been persecuted for love of coun- 
try and others whose patriotism could be dictated 
by the latest man of wealth or title who lavished 
jewels upon them, were among the group. To be 
explicit, the ex-Khedive of Egypt was there; and 
Lenine,now the dictator in Russia, when his where- 
abouts came to public light, was found in Switzer- 
land. There were women who had had to flee 
from the Russia of the Czar, and others who came 
of their own free will from places like Monte Carlo 
to make money on a large scale by illicit means. 

The geographical position of Switzerland made 
her the meeting point of many nations. To the 
man who might suddenly want to depart by one 
route or another, this little republic with frontiers 
bordering on Germany, Austria, France, Italy, 
and the little principality of Liechtenstein, 
offered the most advantageous residence. The 
central position of Switzerland also served to an 
extent as her protection from Germany and 
Austria, the advantages of subjecting this little 
state being more than outweighed by those she 
offered of a more or less open route for propa- 
ganda meant to find its way into France and Italy. 
The work of influencing Switzerland was secon- 
dary and failed. That of undermining loyalty 
in the army and people of France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia was conducted largely in Switzerland and suc- 
ceeded in the last case to a terrible degree. 

The. Bolshevist group made its headquarters 
for a long while in Switzerland. Lenine was 
there when Nicholas II abdicated on March 15, 
1917, and had evidently been in close touch with 
the German agents, for, it will be remembered, 
he, Chernoff, and other Bolsheviki were permitted 
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to cross Getmany of their way back to Russia, 
despite the fact that they were Russians and 
that their country was still at war with Germany. 
There seems no doubt that these Bolsheviki made 
arrangements before they left Switzerland to 
receive monetary support from Germany for the 
propaganda that they were to conduct behind the 
Russian lines. General Brusiloff announced at 
the time that he had conclusive proof that Lenine 
was an agefit of the German General Staff. 
“On this work of propaganda there is no doubt,” 
said Premier Clemenceau on one occasion, “that 
hundreds of millions of francs have been spent.” 
But though this propaganda with the Russians 
had the effect of taking that country out of the 
war, it was not so vitally dangerous to the cause 
of the Allies as the so-called “ defeatist” campaign 
which had as its object the undermining of the 
morale of the armies of France and Italy. 
Through Switzerland this campaign was con- 
ducted by any and every means that promised to 
accomplish the end the Germans desired; and it is 
fairly well authenticated that through a traitor 
Frenchman, Bolo Pasha, they expended $8,000,000. 
Those Italians and Frenchmen who could be 
bribed received German money; with others per- 
suasion was employed both direct and by insidi- 
ous methods. Apart from corruption, the press 
and the Socialists were the principal means the 
Germans employed. 

The case of Bolo Pasha (a Frenchman who had 
received the title of Pasha from the ex-Khedive 
of Egypt) was the most sensational that has yet 
come to light. ‘‘ Few of those who have followed 
with attention,” said Malcolm Mcllwraith in the 
Fortnightly Review, ‘‘the recent trial in Paris of 
the traitor, Bolo, and the account there given in 
evidence of his relations with the ex-Khedive and 
the latter’s attendant, Yussef Saddik, can fail 
to have been struck by the dramatic features of 
the story. Bolo himself is [he has since 
been executed] one of those extraordinary, cosmo- 
politan, usually meridional and often Levantine 
types of men who periodically flit across the stage 
of Parisian life and dazzle for a time by their per- 
sonal fascination and their pecuniary prodigality.”’ 
_ The former Khedive of Egypt had been deposed 
in December, 1914, because, it was officially 
declared, “His Majesty’s Government is in 
possession of ample evidence that since the out- 
break of war with Germany, his Highness, Abbas 
ilmi Pasha, late Khedive of Egypt, has defi- 
nitely thrown in his lot with His Majesty’s en- 
emies.”” The Khedive’s record shows that he 
was a man who inordinately desired to amass 
great wealth, and his extravagances were in keep- 
Ing with those of his famous grandfather, Ismail 
Pasha, who brought Egypt to bankruptcy. 
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It was natural that two such men should get’! 
together and go for wealth to the easiest source of it,, 
the German Government. The two were brought 
together by the Khedive’s attendant, Yussef 
Saddik, formerly a judge in an Egyptian court, 
whom the British caused to be dismissed because 
of his anti-British preachings. Then Saddik, be- 
coming a financial broker, became associated and 
latter attached to the retinue of the Khedive. 
On his way to Europe, immediately prior to the 
war, he made the acquaintance of a singer who 
had been giving concerts in Cairo, Madame Marie 
Lafargue, who went with him to Monte Carlo, 
where Saddik lost 60,000 francs at “the tables.” 
It was through Madame Lafargue (who was to 
receive 10 per cent. commission on tobacco enter- 
prises) that Saddik met Bolo, who was repre- 
sented as a Parisian financier with the resources 
and influence of the well-known Perier Bank 
behind him. In June, the Khedive arrived and 
Saddik introduced Bolo to His Highness. With- 
in two months the war began and “tobacco 
enterprises” gave place to politics. The Khedive 
evidently became at once an agent of the Germans 
and went to Turkey to use his influence with that 
Mohammedan state on behalf of the Kaiser; then, 
on returning to Switzerland, he entered with Bolo 
into the work of “ pacifying’”’ France and Italy. 

The first scheme was for the formation of the 
“Catholic Bank,” for which the plotters hoped to 
get many millions from the Germans. The latter, 
however, declined to approve the scheme, re- 
membering, no doubt, that the Khedive was a 
Moslem and not a Catholic. Then the scheme of 
buying French newspapers was proposed and 
many millions of dollars were obtained from the 
Germans first through the Khedive and later, 
after Bolo and he fell out, through Count Berns- 
torff in the United States. 

Bolo was a friend of French statesmen, being 
closely acquainted with ex-Premier Caillaux, and 
it is said that President Poincaré had been the 
recipient of his hospitality. He purchased with 
German money an interest in the important Paris 
daily, Le jJournal—in which, incidentally, he 
gave great praise to William Randolph Hearst 
“America’s greatest newspaper proprietor.”’ This 
was after his visit to the United States and his 
meetings with Bernstorff and Hearst. 

There is no knowing how far the ramifications 
of Bolo’s schemes would have extended or how 
long they would have lasted but for the fact that 
both his Italian and his Egyptian associates got 
into disputes and let the transactions be known to 
the police. Filippo Cavallini, who was subse- 
quently condemned to death in Italy, was de- 
nounced to the police by one of his confederates; 
and Saddik naively brought suit in the Swiss 
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courts against the Khedive for his share of the 
ex-monarch’s enormous commissions—said to 
have been 2,000,000 francs. 

Although Bolo may have received more money 
from the Germans than any other Frenchman, 
he was one of the least important of those affected 
by the German propaganda. A former premier of 
France, Joseph Caillaux; a senator, Humbert; and 
the Minister of the Interior up to 1918, Malvy, were 
charged with treason in connection either with the 
Bolo plot or that of the newspaper Le Bonnet Rouge. 

Senator Humbert was directly connected with 
Bplo. It was he who sold to Bolo an important 
interest in Le Journal. Caillaux was one of the 
most important French politicians. Although 
he was not in office when the war began, he was so 
powerful, controlling many votes, that he was 
able to keep Malvy in the Cabinet, in the most 
important position from the point of view of elec- 
tions, that of the Ministry of the Interior. 

Caillaux is said by the correspondent of the 
New York 7imes to have felt from the beginning 
that it was impossible for France, a republic, to 
wage war successfully against the organized and 
disciplined neighboring autocracy; and with this 
idea in mind he worked diligently to bring about 
a compromise which would have meant a German 
victory. At this writing he is under trial, charged 
with treason, much evidence being put forward to 
prove that he visited neighboring states and 
obtained German funds to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands if not millions of dollars. 

The Bonnet Rouge (meaning Red Hat) was the 
most definite and conspicuous case of a newspaper 
being corrupted by the Germans through Switzer- 
land; and it was in connection with the Bonnet 
Rouge case that the Minister of the Interior was 
charged with treason, found guilty and banished 
from France only a few months ago. The pub- 
lisher of the paper, Miguel Almereyda, commit- 
ted suicide in prison. 

It was the practice of one member of the staff 
of the paper to go each month to Switzerland and 
obtain the monthly allowance that the Germans 
were paying the paper. On one occasion the 
French military authorities, when examining him 
on his return to France, found a draft for many 
thousands of dollars, which they confiscated and 
sent to the Ministry of the Interior. The draft 
was returned by the Ministry to the Bonnet 
Rouge for collection; and it was there discovered 
that Malvy, himself, was in the plot, evidently 
operating in collusion with Caillaux and others 
of the “defeatist’”” group whose plan it was to 
increase the stop-the-war elements to such pro- 
portions that the French Government would have 
to come to terms with Germany. 

Malvy had been in office six years, and had 
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under his control the government appropriation 
for detective service, a sum which could be ex- 
pended without a public accounting. On inves- 
tigation it was found that he was illegitimately 
subsidizing from this fund the same Bonnet 
Rouge which the Germans had corrupted. His 
department was also in control of the censorship 
and was permitting the poisonous matter printed 
by this paper and subsidiary publications to be 
sent to the trenches. 

The attitude of Switzerland throughout the 
war has always been what is called in diplomatic 
phraseology “correct.” This might seem strange 
in view of the fact that nearly three quarters of 
the population is ethnically German and usés 
German as the mother tongue. In a population 
of 3,880,500, the Germans number 2,594,208; 
the French 793,264 and the Italians 302,578. 

But the Germans of Switzerland are like neither 
those of Holland nor those of the United States, 
and this voluntary confederation of French, 
German, and Italian under a single flag stands 
as a valuable object lesson in the art and science 
of government. It is, of course, well known that 
during the first few months of the war there was 
in Switzerland a very strong feeling among the 
German Swiss in favor of Germany; but as the 
people had time to study and observe the war the 
determination of the German element no less 
than the French and the Italian becamesfixed on 
the programme of preserving its own neutrality. 

“Switzerland,” says an English writer, Sir Jacob 
Preston, “hasalways remained outside the circle of 
great Powers that have for centuries been wrang- 
ling, fencing, and manceuvring one with another. 
Her foreign policy is mainly a negative one; she 
has no alliances, no colonies, no unredeemed prov- 
inces, no plans for territorial aggrandizement, 
and, above all, no outlet to the sea. . . . 

“Nothing short of starvation or threatened 
invasion could drive Switzerland into war, and 
there is no doubt that every Swiss would meet 
an invader in the same spirit that his forefathers 
met Hapsburg and Burgundian centuries ago. 

As this war has drawn together the dif- 
ferent units of the British Empire by emphasizing 
their common traditions and ideals, so has an 
armed neutrality in face of raging and truculent 
neighbors drawn out and accentuated the latent 
feeling of a common nationality in Switzerland.” 

During the war there were two serious events 
that threatened to bring difficulties upon the little 
neutral. One was “the affair of the colonels,” 
as it came to be known. 

“The Intelligence Department was organized 
in two main sections, one of which dealt with the 
Western and the other with the Eastern Front. 
Each section was controlled by a colonel: there is 
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only one general in the Swiss army, the 
Commander-in-Chief. The chief of the western 
section was Colonel Egli, and the chief of the 
eastern section Colonel Von Wattenwyl. A part 
of their duties was the preparation of a daily 
confidential report of the war for the use of the 
General Staff and of certain high Federal officials. 
In the course of preparing it the two 
Swiss staff officers received every assistance from 
the German and Austro-Hungarian military 
attachés. It was not long, therefore, 
before close personal relations were established 
between them and the Intelligence Department. 
The two Swiss colonels must often have dis- 
cussed with the two attachés this or that phase 
of the operations, and what more natural than 
that in the course of discussion both sides should 
pool the information at their disposal? 
It soon became the regular practice to communi- 
cate a copy of the confidential report to the two 
attachés. What else passed into their hands 
has never been satisfactorily established. 

“A certain Dr. Langie, a Swiss citizen and a son 
of a Polish refugee, was employed by the Intelli- 
gence Department as a cipher expert. He was 
set to work on certain cipher telegrams which 
were intercepted in transit from officials abroad 
of foreign Powers and in March, 1915, he dis- 
covered the cipher. Shortly after, he warned the 
military attachés of the Entente Powers by an 
anonymous letter that this cipher had been dis- 
covered, and apparently made other communi- 
cations to friends of the Entente in French Switzer- 
land. In this way the facts became known and 
were published in the Press.” —(O. de L. in the 
Contemporary Review.) 

Efforts which the General Staff made to pro- 
tect their men were swept aside, and they were 
tried before a civil court and acquitted on tech- 
nical grounds, but they were retired by the mili- 
tary authorities into civil life. From that time 
onward Swiss public opinion settled down to 
certain safe and perspicuous lines of policy, the 
single end and aim of which was the maintenance 
of neutrality to the end of the war. 

The revolution which occurred in Lisbon last 
December (says a writer in the New Europe, a 
London publication dealing with war and pro- 
gress) ushered in a new era of Portuguese history, 
and will be welcomed by all lovers of Democracy 
and by all those who know Portugal and are in 
sympathy with the aspirations of our oldest ally. 

When in 1910, the Royalist régime was over- 
thrown, with all its corruption and obscurantism, 
the power fell into the hands of a political party 
of extremist views which styled itself the Demo- 
crats. The Democrats in no way represented the 
people, and they embarked on a rule of autoc- 
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racy and oppression. They arrested and impris- 
oned all their opponents who had not fled the 
country, and these included not only Royalists 
but many true and patriotic Liberals. The 
treatment of these urhappy political prisoners 
was so bad that eventually there was an outcry 
throughout the European press. The Democrats 
rooted themselves into the administrative ma- 
chinery of the country, elected as president of the 
republic Dr. Bernadino Machado (himself one 
of their party) stage-managed in the parliamen- 
tary elections, and set up a cabinet with Dr. 
Affonso Costa as premier. Then, firmly in power, 
with no opposition to fear, for there was little 
chance of success in any of the Royalist intrigues, 
they started a campaign against the Church, and 
entirely alienated public opinion by their extreme 
anti-clerical measures. They introduced politics 
into education, justice, the army, and every 
department of life, until even professors and 
judges lived in constant expectation of losing 
their posts, and even of banishment or imprison- 
ment. Corruption was wide-spread throughout 
the land, and the press was either muzzled or 
“hobbled,” so that the outside world knew very 
little of what was going on, and it was generally 
thought that the Government was fighting hard 
to reform the evils of the ancient régime. The 
state of affairs was, in fact, very similar to that 
of France during the ministry of M. Combes. 

As regards foreign affairs, the Democrats before 
the war were by no means Anglophile. Two 
incidents will suffice to show this. When the 
Duchess of Bedford went to Lisbon to investigate 
the condition of the political prisoners, she was 
rancorously denounced and insulted in the 
official press. Had she been mistaken or misin- 
formed it would have been easy to say so courte- 
ously, but she was assailed as a Royalist, a Jesuit, 
and an enemy of the country, as were other prom- 
inent English people who expressed some concern 
as to the fate of the prisoners. But not only 
were individual Englishmen attacked, the coun- 
try as a whole and the Government were de- 
nounced as parties to anti-Republican conspiracies. 
When there was an outcry in some sections of 
the British press against the indentured labor 
on the cocoa plantations in the Portuguese West 
African colonies, it was said that the press was 
inspired by the Government, with the idea of 
ruining the colonies and eventually of taking 
possession of them. Possibly the press agit- 
tion was not entirely disinterested, but the accusa- 
tions against the Government were preposter- 
ous. It must be confessed, however, that the 
unfortunate negotiations with Germany as to 
the future of the Portuguese colonies had a good 


deal to do with the Anglophobism of the Demo- 
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crats. No doubt, too, German envoys managed 
to make the Democrat leaders believe that the 
British Government wished to partition the 
colonies, and that Prince Lichnowsky and his 
predecessor exerted a restraining influence on the 
“diabolical Grey.” 

When the war broke out, the Democrats saw 
plainly enough that Portugal could only be pro- 
Ally, and, though they did not at once join in the 
war, they did not disguise their sympathies. 
Then, assured of the support and sympathy of 
the Allied governments, they took the oppor- 
tunity of accusing all their opponents of being 
pro-German and raised such a clamor of en- 
thusiasm for the Allied cause as to drown the 
voices of those who wished to show that the whoie 
Portuguese people, and not merely a small polit- 
ical party, was fervently pro-Ally. Truly, 
it was a very clever move, but the interests of the 
Allied nations would have been better served had 
the Democrats made a sincere endeavor to pro- 
‘mote a sacred union for the duration of the war. 
This they might easily have done by modifying 
their anti-clerical policy, and by adopting a policy 
of conciliation toward their opponents. Nearly 
all the parties and groups opposed to the Govern- 
ment were only too anxious to make concessions 
on their part in order to rally the whole nation 
round the Allied standard. Union, however, 
was not what the Democrats wanted, and they 
maintained their oppressive methods of adminis- 
tration, which, in May, 1915, provoked a revolt 
in Lisbon, that was only put down after much 
street fighting. Of course this revolt was called 
pro-German, and the British press, so far as it 
took any notice of the occurrence, gave its 
sympathy to the Government. As a matter of 
fact, the revolt had nothing to do with German 
intrigues, was entirely directed against the 
Democrats’ abuse of power, and its leaders called 
for war with Germany. After the suppression 
of the revolt there was, it is true, some talk of 
union in government circles, but a union imposed 
by the bayonet without any concession to popu- 
lar feeling strikes one as more in place in Central 
Europe than in a Western democracy. 

In March, 1916, Portugal definitely entered 
the war, though in Africa there had been desul- 
tory engagements between German and Portu- 
guese troops for months. A Portuguese force 
was sent to France, but the force was of necessity 
small, as a considerable army had to be kept 
back for fear of further revolts at home. In 
this way the uncompromising attitude of the Dem- 
ocrats reacted unfavorably upon the Allied 
man power. There is, moreover, no reason to 
suppose that the Government sent its most de- 
pendable regiments to the front, and kept the 
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malcontents, who were both patriotic and pro- 
Ally, at home. The effect of the Government’s 
policy on the people was deplorable. The 
mass of the population did not fully understand 
the cause for which the Allies were fighting, and, 
not unnaturally, came to associate our great 
ideals with the tyranny of the Democrats, and 
to think that the Government was kept in power 
by Allied troops and money. Hence there was 
a continuously smouldering discontent, and in the 
autumn of 1917 it looked as if a very promising 
field had been opened for German intrigue. 
Luckily, just at this time, a few able men and 
true patriots, who understood the ideals of the 
Allies and the needs of the Portuguese people 
determined on a change of government. On 
the 5th of December, 1917, a revolution broke 
out and speedily overthrew the rotten structure 
of the Government. Order was restored by the 8th, 
when Major Sidonio Paez, ex-Ambassador at Berlin 
and a most able man, was called to power. 

The new régime has been welcomed by every 
section of the people. The army, peasants, 
landowners, clergy, tradesmen, and professors 
all hail with joy the demise of the Democrats 
and the rise of a government which will 
nationalize the republic, purify politics, and 
strengthen the ties of sympathy between the 
British and Portuguese peoples. The spirit 
of the great warriors of a past age, immortal- 
ized by Camoes in the Lusiads, still animates 
the Portuguese. The conduct of the new 
Government has been marked by a most praise- 
worthy moderation. Some of the Democratic 
leaders have been exiled, and some officials de- 
prived of their posts, but this was necessary to 
regenerate the administration and to guard 
against any underground machinations of the 
defeated party. On the other hand, priests, 
journalists, professors, and other prominent men 
of all shades of political opinion, whom the Dem- 
ocrats had driven out of the country, were re- 
called and welcomed back; the arbitrary and un- 
just laws of the late Government are being an- 
nulled, and the religious processions, so dear to 
the populace, have been reéstablished. Of course, 
it has been impossible entirely to eradicate the 
evil effects of the Democratic régime as yet. Too 
sudden a change spells chaos, as the Russian 
Revolution has shown, but no one doubts that in a 
short time Portugal will attain a pitch of happi- 
ness and prosperity such as she has not known for 
many years. Dr. Machado, Dr. Costa, and 
their party have many times expressed their de- 
votion to the Allied cause, when such devotion 
was easy. They can.now best prove their sin- 
cerity and their patriotism by refraining from any 


conspiracy against their successors, 
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THE FIRST BIG ALL-AMERICAN BATTLE IN 
FRANCE 


The Advance of the Americans Against the Great German Concentration in the Ardennes 
Sector — Cutting the Transport Line on which the Germans Depended 
In Champagne —A Difficult Task Performed Without Mistakes 


HE first big American battle in France 
began on the 26th of September. 

At Chateau-Thierry the American 
troops had shown what they were capa- 
ble of. The brigades with General 

Gouraud’s army also showed a similar fighting 
mettle in the great battle near Rheims, in which 
General Gouraud administered to the German 
troops the worse defeat which any attacking army 
has received in the war and which wasimmediately 
followed by the offensive of General Foch. But 
these divisions were 


tured remarked that if the Americans intended 
to push forward in the Argonne they were in 
for the biggest blood letting on the Western 
Front. His prophecy was correct as far as 
the intention of the Germans was concerned, 
but. he was wrong in his facts. There was 
nothing in the American attack to compare with 
the early disasters of other armies in the war, 
which were forced, without adequate strength 
or preparation, to take strong positions. The 
German intention to hold this point at all costs 

was obvious from the 





acting as parts of French 
armies and these battles 
were more French than 
American. At St. 
Mihiel the American 
Army accomplished its 
purpose perfectly and 
with a minimum of 
loss, but the Germans 
had intended to evacu- 
ate St. Mihiel in a few 
days anyway and their 
plans for resistance 
were not on a large 
scale. 

The battle beginning 
on September 26th in 
the Argonne was to the 
American Army much 
what the battle of the 
Somme was to the new 
British army. It was 
the first major test of 
our ability against the 
Germans in positions 
long fortified, naturally 
Strong, and so vital to 
their whole plan of 
battle on the Western 
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situation, and was con- 
firmed by the testi- 
mony of prisoners who 
were captured in the 
operation. 

The four systems of 
German prepared de- 
fense lines, which were 
fairly far apart in 
France and Belgium, 
all came together so 
that they almost made 
one quadruple system 
between the Argonne 
and Méziéres. The 
task of the American 
Army was to break all 
four of these defense 
lines at once, a task 
which had never been 
accomplished hitherto 
in the war, for the Ger- 
man break through in 
March did not succeed 
in penetrating such a 
series of defense. More- 
over, the German de- 
fenses were situated in 
a country so difficult 














Front that they were 
forced to make every 
effort to hold them. 
Soon after the battle 
began one of the first 
German officers cap- 





THE GERMAN CONCENTRATION OUR ARMY BROKE 
THROUGH 


Up to September 26, 1918, the German defense lines were 
as indicated by the lines in color. In Belgium, Artois, and 
Champagne the first, second, third, and fourth trench lines 
were considerable distances apart. In the Argonne sector, 
however, all four of them were practically together 


for operation that it had 
been considered impos- 
sible since the lines 
were first established 
through the Argonne in 
.the fall of 1914. 
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These immensely strong positions were held 
with desperation by the German troops, because 
they defended the absolutely vital lines of com- 
munication for the German armies in Cham- 
pagne. These lines were based on the railroad 
from Metz through Sedan to Méziéres and on the 
railroad running north out of Méziéres. 

Over these roads food and munitions were brought 


from Germany to the fighting line west of Sedan, _ 


and back along these 
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their operations in Champagne was, therefore, 
cut, and the evacuation of material in large 
quantity had to be done through Liége. 

The significance of the American advance 
through the four lines of German defense and up 
the river to a point where the German main 
supply system is cut can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

The German concentration of men and artillery 

was greater here than 


lines the wounded were pnizeLicee at any other part of 
i erM ; 

moved to base hospitals oor their front, except at 

-# Namur / one place on the Brit- 


far back on German 
soil. The German 
Staff knew that the 
cutting of this main 
communication line 
would be a serious 
matter. But for the 
signing of the armistice, 
it would doubtless 
have made it necessary 
for their troops west of 
Sedan to fall back 
many miles and estab- 
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ish front and it was 
about equal to that. 
Moreover, the Argonne 
is a most. difficult 
country for offensive 
\ operations. Because of 
}~ the difficulties of the 
terrain the Allies had 
— eDiedenhofen not tried to break 
| Metz 
~ 


through at this point 
” of fighting. The de- 


J 


BY 





lish new supply lines. 
This would have been 
difficult, because the 
pressure which was 
being put on this part 
of the battle line was 


during the four years 
THE FINAL GERMAN PREDICAMENT 


The lines in color represent the main German supply lines. 
By November 7th the Americans had cut the supply line at 
Sedan, and had Carignan, and Méziéres under fire and 
out of business. The British had cut the railroad lines 
around Hirson and were in front of Maubeuge. This pre- 
vented the shipment of supplies through Metz to troops in the 


fenses plus the char- 
acter of the country 
had made the position 
about the hardest pos- 
sible one to take. The 
Germans had excellent 





west. 
tremendous. The Ger- 


man army could not 

build a new railroad farther northeast to take 
the place of the one from Metz to Maubeuge 
as it could easily have done in a more level 
country. The rough, rugged Ardennes Forest 
region which lay just back of their position 
made railroad construction too difficult to be 
attempted. Therefore, the German High Com- 
mand had determined to hold their Argonne 
position at any cost. 

Between September 26th and November 7th 
the Americans broke the four lines of German 
trenches and reached Sedan. The first part of 
the battle was slow, but it was the part that 
counted most, for in it the Germans used up many 
of their best divisions and so weakened their 
forces that our later rapid progress was possible. 

The American forces, by the 8th of November, 
had Sedan. They also had under fire the town 
of Carignan, thereby cutting the special loop 
from Carignan to Metz. They also had Méziéres 
and Charleville under fire. The whole transpor- 
tation system on which the German armies based 


The Germans in the pocket between Hirson and Sedan 
were in a very uncomfortable position 


troops posted there and 
had ordered them to 
hold it at all costs, because the position was 
vital to the safety of their armies. 

It is extraordinary that such a task should be 
accomplished, without any large mistake, by an 
army in its first major operation. Nor were 
there any small mistakes except such as always 
occur in all armies and in all wars. There was 
no great slaughter. The losses were no greater 
than were to be expected in such an advance. 
This does not mean the belittling of the 
French operation to the west of the American 
Army, but the German General Staff here 
learned that the American Army could not 
only fight well, as units of French and British 
armies, but that it could, of itself, and by 
itself, defeat the best troops that Germany 
had in the best positions which they could make 
They found also that one of their main supply 
lines was broken, and General Hine’s passage of 
the river between Stenay and Dun-sur-Meuse 
must have convinced them that even the river 
line could not be held. 





AMERICA’S PART IN THE WAR 


An English Journalist’s Record of “the Tremendous Material Contribution” and “the 
Spontaneous Impulse of America that Brought to Bear with Magical Quickness 
Her Resources as the Reserve Force of Humanity” 


BY 


FRANK DILNOT 


(Correspondent in America of the London Daily Chronicle) 


[Mr. Frank Dilnot, is the President of the Association of Foreign Correspondents in the 


United States, and the facts that he presents may be taken as authoritative. 


Many of them are 


now published for the first time in America.—THE EpiTors.] 


HEN the full story of the war 

is finally put on record, with 

all the sections of it in due 

proportion, there will stand out 

as a lesson to futurity the vol- 
untary uprising of the might of the United 
States, irresistible in its scope and bewildering to 
the enemy by its swiftness. America was the great 
reserve force of civilization. When the call came 
for her to enter the war she had larger resources 
than any of her friends, was fresh and not seared 
with tragedy, but even with these advantages she 
had laid upon her a task which in its magnitude 
must remain historic. 

Just about that date in April, 1917, when Presi- 
dent Wilson went to Congress and asked the nation 
to arm itself in defense’ of liberty, the Germans 
were desperately striving toward a quick victory. 
Speed was essential. They had entered on their 
submarine campaign which spared neither passen- 
ger ships nor neutral ships. They were massing 
huge forces of troops with big reserves behind 


them, all organized to the top of efficiency for’ 


hammer blows in the ensuing months. Aircraft 
was bringing death and destruction to many 
French and English cities. In a word Germany 
was reaching the climax of her power and foresaw 
clearly enough that she must not allow the war 
to be protracted, must prevent it from being 
dragged out into years, and, if possible, must 
bring about a successful issue within the next 
twelve months or thereabouts. Intensive effort 
was needed. : She had the means for it. Enor- 
mous tracts of her opponents’ lands were in her 
occupation. She had crushed Rumania, Serbia, 
helped to dismantle Russia, and her iron tread 
was over Belgium. The break-up in Russia was 
releasing vast numbers of soldiers for attack on 
the Western Front. And it was at this fateful 
moment that America entered the war. I can 
think of no more dramatic scene than that I 
witnessed in Congress on April 6th, when Pres- 


ident Wilson, before the National Assembly, asked 
the United States to organize immediately for 
battle. He spoketoa people numbering more than 
a hundred millions, a people essentially peaceful 
not only in the trend of their thoughts and ideals 
but also in all their doings. A small Army of a 
few hundred thousands, a highly efficient but 
limited Navy were the outward signs of the spirit 
which sought not war, was prepared to defend its 
honor or its safety, but whose guiding principle 
was to remain at peace and in good-will and to 
avoid getting into the entanglement of quarrels 
over the sea. 

It was a psychological situation for America. 
What would be the response to the President’s 
clear callP A matter of hours provided the an- 
swer. His bold statesmanship was _ justified, 
and the people rallied from North, South, East, 
and West as if to the sound of a trumpet. Ger- 
many pretended to make light of America. There 
was in her attitude something reminiscent of the 
time when the Kaiser referred to Britain’s “con- 
temptible little army”’ at the beginning of the war. 
America could not get into the war intime. Also 
she was a material nation. Also she Was divided. 
And, anyway, if she did have a chance in the 
field, she wouldn’t be any good in actual fighting! 
Time has seldom brought a more complete re- 
venge than America’s answer to Germany’s 
contemptuous taunts. 

The first thing that America had to do was to 
begin the provision of armies, and President 
Wilson started in the very hour he declared war 
by asking the country to submit to draft laws 
which would make liable for military service all 
its young men. There was in essence no com- 
pulsion here. If the country or any considerable 
section of it had shown antagonism, the draft 
laws might never have been passed. Asa matter 
of fact there was enthusiasm instead of opposi- 
tion. The volunteer spirit of America flamed up 
like a beacon for all the world to see. By means 
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of a wonderful network of freely proffered effort 
from business men, professional men, and labor 
representatives throughout the country, local 
boards were established which adjudged on all 
the young men who were brought before them and 
left out those who were valuable in war occupa- 
tions, who were unfit physically, or had depen- 
dents. Thus an Army of hundreds of thousands 
of strong young men was fashioned in record 
time. It should be observed here that this Army 
until the time it reached something like two 
million was, without exception, composed of the 
finest material that any army in the world has 
ever known, if only for the reason that it was 
made up of young men from twenty-one to thirty- 
one, and they the very pick of their ages. 

With the growth of the armies America had 
immediately to turn her attention to the provision 
of the new temporary cities in order to house the 
men for training and equipment, and great camps 
were brought into being, camps some of them a 
thousand miles apart but all of them part of the 
general framework. To gather the potential 
soldiers together, for the purposes of training, 
required the building of cities each with a capacity 
for a population of from forty to eighty thousand 
within a few weeks. The inhabitants of these 
newly raised cities had to be brought from every 
corner of the Union, an effort which produced 
separate problems of transportation, provisioning, 
clothing, and health organization. The last alone 
was a task of enormous complexity. An idea of 
what had to be done may be gathered from the fact 
that there were sixteen National Army canton- 
ments, and sixteen National Guard camps, in 
addition to many military zones in which smaller 
bodies of troops were to be assembled. Survey 
parties consisting of commissioned medical officers, 


sanitary engineers, epidemiologists, and scientific . 


assistants were hastily thrown into the field and 
the duty of these men was to make the localities 
as healthful as possible. An account of the work 
they accomplished would fill a book. Each of 
their surveys covered several hundred square miles 
and necessitated vast changes; the elimination of 
mosquito areas, the reorganization of local 
communities with the establishment of precau- 
tions with regard to food and water, and in some 
cases the alteration of geographical features of the 
country to prevent malaria and other complaints. 


GERMANS WRONG: ALLIES DOUBTFUL 


The fact that America is not only a country but 
a continent with all the consequent difficulties of 
distance and variations of race and climate would 
to a foreigner make even the preliminary prep- 
arations impossible of quick adjustment. It is 
obvious now that the Germans had this im- 


~ across the Atlantic in tens of thousands. 
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pression and also strongly believed that anything 
approaching complete fitness for war was out of 
the question for America within any period which 
would make her a serious element in the conflict. 
Even some sections among the Allies were 
gloomily doubtful as to whether America had not 
started too late. The result has shown that 
friends and foes alike were ignorant not merely 
of the capacities within the United States but also 
of the genius of the American people. It can be 
seen now, surveying the whole field of operations, 
that the country, united as never before, could 
have broken down even greater barriers. What 
human forces could withstand the passionate 
volunteer effort of a nation numbering one 
hundred millions? 


TEN MILLION REGISTRANTS 


The registration of the young men showed that 
there were about ten million between twenty-one 
and thirty-one from whom selection could be made 
and swiftly the available ones were listed. They 
began to go forth in an unending stream to the 
camps. It was in spring that war was declared, 
and by the time the hot weather of the summer 
had arrived, American soldiers, the hardiest new 
warriors ever raised, were being packed on to 
ships in New York and other ports and sent 
This 
fact alone was a big jolt for the Kaiser and his 
commanders, but they kept a stiff upper lip and 
went on with their jeers—though with less volume 
and in somewhat feebler note. The raising and 
transporting of soldiers in the following months 
was part of a huge fabric of interdependent 
organization in other directions, but, ignoring 
for a moment the associated difficulties all 
successfully overcome, one may take a glance at 
the bare figures as an indication of achievement. 
By August, 1918, the American military force 
transferred overseas to Europe was seven times 
as large as the entire American military estab- 
lishment sixteen months before when war was 
declared. One and a half million soldiers had been 
taken across. Nor does that tell more than part 
of the story. There were another million and a 
half in training in the United States—three 
million altogether, and this number was being 
added to at a rate which would test to the utmost 
capacity all the ships for transport the Allies 
could provide for a year to come. A second draft 
registration made available for war service all 
men between eighteen and forty-six, adding to 
the existing ten million registered thirteen millions 
more. The supply of men was thus practically 
inexhaustible and America made it clear to the 
enemy, that shewas going to thelimit. Beforé the 
armistice was signed in November, 1918, there were 
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two million American soldiers on European soil, 
and if the war had gone on until next summer, 
the number would have been five millions. The 
rapidity with which these huge armies were 
raised by a peaceful, non-military nation is some- 
thing the world will wonder at in times to come. 
There is a lesson in it, too, for those who think that 
it is the militarist nation which is always success- 
ful in war. To this there is to be added that, 
wonderful as was the size of the American armies 
and the swiftness with which they were con- 
structed, they proved in action not only their 
gallantry—everyone expected that—but an 
efficiency which beat down the Germans who were 
soaked in military traditions. The new American 
armies earned and received the grateful tributes 
of the great commanders of the Allies and, what 
is at least of equal importance, the admiration and 
affection of their fellow soldiers in the trenches, 
British, French, and Italian. That meant a good 
deal in the war; it will mean also a good deal in 
the future peace times. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


The provision of armies was only one of the 
many projects to which America had to turn her 
hand. Armies alone would have been _futile. 
The fact that the war was being fought three 
thousand miles away across the ocean introduced 
an element of effort to which none of the other 
Allies had been subjected. To transport a million 
men, to say nothing of the millions to follow, re- 
quired ships which were simply non-existent. Al- 
ready the mercantile marine of the Allies was 
engaged to its fringes—a great part of it in convoy- 
ing munitions for the fighters and food for the 
civilian populations. More and more ship ac- 
commodation would be required for these pur- 
poses in view of the increased sinkings by German 
submarines, and then there would be not only the 
transport of American soldiers but also the vast 
supplies, continuous and ever increasing, which 
were necessary for them. America, therefore, had 
to set to work to build ships and to build them on 
a scale never before attempted or dreamed of. It 
gives an idea of the difficulties when it is stated 
that in July, 1917, the newly formed Shipping 
Board could not find a shipyard in which to place 
anorder. America was not a shipbuilding country 
before the war. The average amount she pro- 
duced each year was about 200,000 tons, an 
insignificant quantity compared to what was now 
required. One of the first things to be done, there- 
fore, was to get to work at lightning speed and 
buiid new shipyards around the coast. A typical 
one — though the largest—was that at Hog Island 
near Philadelphia. Eight hundred acres of 
swamp land were taken and detachments of ex- 
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perts and tens of thousands of workmen descended 
on the place and proceeded to turn it into the 
greatest shipyard in the world. | saw it midway 
in its transformation with its fifty ways on the 
Delaware partly constructed. It will remain in 
my mind one of the sights of my life. Hog Island 
is now launching ships. Its potentialities are 
almost illimitableand it is but an example of other 
similar establishments which have been built up. 
While these new shipyards were being constructed 
the older yards were being developed and their 
work intensified. Steel ships were principally in 
demand but wooden ones also were valuable, and 
others made of concrete were also experimented 
with and found successful. But with all that 
unlimited labor and money and energy and en- 
thusiasm could do, it was realized there was still 
a danger that suficient ships could not be built 
in time for the urgent war needs of the immediate 
future. Inventiveness had to be brought into 
play, and a new method was devised which will 
undoubtedly leave its mark on future shipbuilding 
in all countries. Hitherto it had been the prac- 
tice to bring steel to the shipyards and there bend 
it, mould it, and fit it together. The great steel 
works are in many cases hundreds of miles from 
the coast. It occurred to initiating minds, under 
pressure of the war, that it would be practicable 
to use the facilities at the great steel works to 
fashion the ships at least to some extent on the 
spot, and then to send them to the shipyards to 
be riveted together. The system was tried, and 
found to hasten construction enormously. Ships 
presently began to slip into the water at an un- 
heard-of rate, and the following figures of American 
ship production during the first seven months 
of 1918 show what was accomplished: 


TONS 


January 88,507 
February . 123,625 
March 172,611 
April 160,286 
May 250,241 
June 283,322 
July 631,944 


For that period alone the tctal was 1,719,536 
tons, and the progress since has been main- 
tained. The official estimate for capacity of 
production this year is 7,500,000 tons—which may 
be compared with America’s previous output of 
200,000 tons. Though this shipbuilding is a war- 
time effort it must have a profound effect during 
the peace which is to follow. The world will 
need big new fleets for transporting not only food 
but reconstruction materials for years. It looks 
as if America will enter a new sphere of action 
with an eventual tonnage of ten millions and 
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capacity for unlimited expansion. New roads, 
new railways, new ships have always made for 
prosperity, and America’s war effort in the ship- 
yards is bound to have a deep effect on the future 
welfare of mankind. 


AMERICA’S NEW NAVY 


The hunting down of the German submarines, 
the protection of convoys continually crossing 
the Atlantic, the buttressing of the Allied navies 
for work of offense and defense in the North Sea 
and the Mediterranean, put heavy responsibility 
on the American Navy and called for strenuous 
measures in the production of more ships. It 
may be asked how it was possible to increase 
largely the building of naval ships while the 
private shipyards which did naval work were 
straining every nerve to put more merchant 
ships into the water? The only answer is that 
it was done. The Government yards went at 
the work with a mixture of enthusiasm and high 
efficiency, and by the induction of thousands of 
workers, by emergency energy, by overtime, by 
fresh methods they quickly laid the basis for 
America’s new Navy. Meanwhile the private 
yards working to their capacity on old-time 
standards, extended their areas, brought in new 
machinery, enlisted swarms of new workers and 
proceeded to a greatly enlarged output of war 
vessels in addition to the merchant ships. I was 
at a big yard near Boston and saw five destroyers 
well advanced in construction on ways covering 
ground which only a few months before had 
been nothing but swamp. 

What was the result of all this? By last 
September there were more than five times as 
many ships in the service as before the war. 
Thirteen hundred vessels of all classes had been 
added to the Navy. In European waters there 
were not less than two hundred and fifty ships 
with 45,000 officers and men. In view of all the 
difficulties this was an achievement which may 
be proudly compared with anything done during 
the four years of struggle. Men, of course, were 
increased: in proportion with the ships. The 
total personnel of the Navy went up from 82,000 
to 540,000 including marines, and reserves. The 
Marine Corps alone grew from 14,000 to more 
than 60,000. 

While military and naval preparations were 
going on at high pressure the business organiza- 
tions of the country swept their activities from 
peace to war. Munitions for American as well 
as Allied armies had now to be provided. There 
were weapons of all kinds to be constructed in 
bulk, engineering appliances, motors of widely 
different kinds, and clothing without stint. 
Usually in peace time a handful of firms supply 
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Government requirements. At the end of last 
summer, with American preparations approach- 
ing their summit, the Government was doing 
business with three thousand three hundred 
separate firms and had in operation more than 
twelve thousand contracts. It was the policy 
of the War Department that as far as possible 
American overseas forces should be supported 
from America so as to avoid imposing new bur- 
dens on people in whose lands they were to 
operate. That was why American engineers in 
France built great terminals and hundreds of 
miles of heavy railway, and why millions of 
square feet of new storage and port facilities 
were provided on this side. An example of 
what had to be done in manufacture may be 
found in the fact that one item of supply alone 
was 50,000 motor conveyances. 


SUCCESS OF THE FOUR LOANS 


The volunteer spirit of the American people, 
the true spirit of victory, manifested itself over- 
whelmingly and in dramatic fashion. They 
were appealed to for great loans to carry on the 
war—and it has to be remembered such demands 
were utterly unknown to them before; they were 
not acclimatized to war’s sacrifices. But rich 
and poor yielded up their savings and earnings 
with profusion. There were four loans. Each 
was vastly oversubscribed. The approximate 
total raised was seventeen billion dollars, and 
this came not especially from the pockets of the 
millionaires but from all grades and classes: the 
waitress, the ntail carrier, the schoolmistress, 
the clerk, and the storekeeper as well as from the 
ship owner, the mining magnate, and the banker. 

Money was not by any means the only thing 
asked of the people. It was demanded of 
them that they restrict themselves and eat only 
certain kinds of food in order that provisions 
might be sent in bulk overseas to feed the Allies. 
In answer to this appeal the whole country went 
onavoluntary rationing. Twelve million families 
signed pledges to observe the rules of the Food 
Administration. Hotels, restaurants, clubs joined 
in. The effort was continued not for a week 
but for many months. Farmers and _agricul- 
turists, and people even with the tiniest gardens 
helped on this struggle to provide more food. 
“War gardens” as they were called totalled 
six millions. This domestic contribution was 
matched in wider fields by the action of com- 
munities. Six years ago the land set aside for 
forestry preserves supported one million two 
hundred thousand cattle. By the autumn of 
1918 there were on those same lands more than 
eleven million cattle. Who canmeasuretheresults 
of all these things? This, at least, may be said: 
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that the wheat and meat sent by America was 
a great clement in saving Allied Europe. 

The story of the American Red Cross alone is 
sufficient to demonstrate the phenomenal vol- 
unteer effort of the nation as a whole. Not 
only did men and women enlist by thous- 
ands to carry on the work in France and 
other foreign countries as directors, doctors, and 
nurses, but millions of women were engaged at 
home in preparing hospital supplies and comforts 
to be used as freely for the enemy wounded as 
for the Allied soldiers. The organization 
numbering twenty-two millions was supported 
by gifts from people in every walk of life 
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and they contributed to the two Red Cross 
funds three hundred million dollars in less than 
a year. 

The foregoing narrative gives the main outlines 
of the colossal material effort made by America 
toward winning the war. When the outlines 
come to be filled in, America’s part will be found 
even more imposing. It was the spirit of the 
people that made the whole thing possible. 
Tremendous as was the material contribution 
it was the spontaneous impulse of America that 
brought to bear with such magical quickness 
her resources and made her effective as the 
reserve force of humanity. 


OUR SHARE IN THE MILITARY VICTORY 


The Battle of Chateau-Thierry the Turning Point in the War—How Our Men Met 
Germany’s Best Troops‘and Emerged Victorious 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


(Military Expert of the New York Times) 


N THE early days of our entrance into the 
war, the German Government professed to 
have no fear of what the new enemy might 
do. Basing their estimate on the manner 
in which we had swallowed insult and out- 

rage, the leaders of Germany openly de- 
clared that we could not fight, that we were 
thoroughly materialistic, and in the hands of the 
pacifist. Moreover, having no common racial 
tie to bind us together, it would be impossi- 
ble for us to unite the nation against a race 
millions of whose representatives were num- 
bered among our citizens. There were many of 
us also who wondered. Not for sixty years had 
we been put to-the test—and conditions then 
were substantially different. In the Civil War, 
the only war since the Revolution that made us 
truly a nation in arms, our population of only 
about 30,000,000 was essentially of Anglo-Saxon 
stock. In the sixty years which had elapsed we 
had grown to 100,000,000, mostly through immi- 
gration from Europe. Every race of Europe was 
amply represented in large numbers. A coun- 
try is not unlike the human stomach. There is 
of necessity a limit to the amount it can assimi- 
late and absorb. Had we passed the saturation 
point, had we exceeded our capacity for assimila- 
ting foreign peoples, or had the spirit, the genius 
of our institutions penetrated into the soul of our 
Immigrants and made them a liberty-loving 
people, welded to us and to our national aspira- 


tions? These questions we did not dare ask 
aloud, but they were, nevertheless, in our hearts 
and we watched with bated breath for the 
draft and its effects. Deep in our minds were the 
draft riots of the Civil War. Would there be a 
repetition? The answer was not slow in coming. 
Registration day came and went without a sign of 
disorder. The draft quickly followed. The arm 
of the nation was stretched into every neighbor- 
hood; took a son from his mother, a brother from 
his sister, a husband from his wife. There was no 
difficulty, no resistance, no resentment. The 
heart of America was sound. The clean soul of 
America gave its answer to the murder lust of 
rapacious Germany. Jews from New York’s 
East Side, Negroes from the South, our aborig- 
ines from the West, the Italian, the Slovak, the 
Pole, the Anglo-Saxon, the Teuton, the Celt— 
all were brought to the colors, merged into com- 
panies, regiments, and divisions and together 
went to the front. Never in history was there 
gathered together a more heterogeneous force. 
Never had an army been such a motley aggre- 
gation of races. It was the great experiment of 
democracy about to be put into the crucible. 
Would it stand the test? Would it meet on 
equal terms the solid battalions of Germany, 
trained for a generation and hardened by three 
years of actual conflict? Germany scoffed and 
scorned. America hoped and prayed, confident 
that in the battle for justice and for right, her 
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sons, whether by birth or by adoption, could not 
do otherwise than to reflect on the field of battle, 
the soul of the nation which sent them into com- 
bat. Germany was soon to be undeceived. 

America was soon to learn the quality of her 
soldiery. The disaster to the Allied armies which 
resulted from the German attack of March 21st, 
brought home to our War Department—appar- 
ently for the first time—a realization of the fact 
that the war was to be won only by fighting in 
Europe and the consequent necessity of sending 
our men overseas. Accordingly, from the first of 
April our men went over at a rate exceeding 
250,000 a month. Most of them were centred 
on-the front in Lorraine, west and south of St. 
Mihiel. Generally it might be described as the 
Toul sector. But there was important work to 
be done elsewhere. From the North Sea to the 
’ bend in the line about Soissons, the Germans had 
concentrated for their final great effort. This 
effort had been temporarily checked though not 
stopped, by tke stabilization of the lines east of 
Amiens. Certain it was, however, that further 
attacks would be made. Therefore, American 
contingents, brigaded with both the British and 
the French, were stationed at various points on 
this north-and-south line. 

Fragments of our engineer troops had been 
caught in the offensive of March 21st and, drop- 
ping their tools, had been gathered into General 
Carey’s hastily formed, nondescript division where 
they fought ably, courageously, and with great 
effect. In fact, it was the work of this division 
in plugging up a gap in the British line that made 
possible the subsequent stabilization of the line 
along the Avre and the Somme. The first dis- 
tinctively American action, however, was at Can- 
tigny. Cantignyis a little town situated on a low- 
lying plateau overlooking the Avre, northwest of 
Montdidier. It is neither a highway nor a rail- 
road junction. It appears on none but the large- 
scale maps. To most of us it did not even exist 
asaname. It was without strategical or tactical 
value. It was just a place held by the German 
army. But it was here that our Army first took 
up the great rdle to which it had been assigned, 
here that it launched its first blow for the national 
defense and for the perpetuation of the ideals of 
decency and of right to which we have dedicated 
our efforts. The attack was made over a small 
front; it had but a local objective, it halted when 
that objective was reached. But our case had 
been proved. Our men supported by American- 
manned artillery and commanded by American 
officers had gone over-the top, had met and fought 
Germany’s best, and had conquered. And in that 
fight they had lived uptothe highest standard set 
by any soldiers in Europe, the greatest military 


traditions of their own country. Measured by 
geographical standards Cantigny will always be 
but a small place, occupying but a pin point on 
the map. To us it will be the first pangs of the 
rebirth of the nation. 


THE BATTLE OF CHATEAU-THIERRY 


Cantigny was but a test of our calibre, of our 
fitness. The practical application of that calibre 
and fitness to the war as a whole was to come 
later. In the latter days of May, the Germans 
launched a terrific attack against the French 
lines along the Chemindes Dames. Out:umbered 
three to one, temporarily overwhelmed by a 
dense concentration of artillery, the French line 
broke and gave way on almost the entire front from 
Soissons to Craonne. Over the heights north of 
the Aisne, over the Aisne River itself and the 
heights to the south, the Germans poured. At 
the Vesle they did not hesitate but continued 
an uninterrupted march southward toward 
the Marne. As they advanced, however, one 
peculiar fact became noticeable. Although the 
French centre was in full retreat, both flanks were 
holding fast so that the front affected was never 
greater than that originally attacked. From this 
military critics at the time drew a conclusion that 
was afterward shown to be correct; it was 
this: After the Vesle River was crossed, General 
Foch made no effort to stay the advance of the 
German centre, trusting to the difficulties of the 
gorge-like Marne to form, with even a moderate 
defense, a barrier which would bring the advance 
to a definite halt. 
advance to the south. It was in the extension 
of the front of attack to the west. A glance at 
the map will show why thisisso. If the Germans 
had been able to swing their front westward, 
they would have enveloped the huge semicircle 
bounded by the lines from Montdidier to the 
Marne. This territory would have had to be 
evacuated by the French who would thus have 
lost the great forests of Villers-Cotterets and 
of Compiégne as well as the line of the Oise River, 
the most powerful barriers blocking the way to the 
east and southeast—to the coast and to Paris. 
As the Germans neared the Marne, they began 
their efforts to spread out toward the west. The 
result was what has been called the battle of 
Chateau-Thierry. England has her Mons, France 
her Verdun, Italy her -Piave—but ever in the 
annals of America will the name of Chateau- 
Thierry bring a glow of pride and glory to the 
American heart. The American forces which 
were being held in reserve on the front north of 
Soissons had been sent southward as soon as 
the German attack on the Aisne was launched. 
Others who were in training about the Camp de 
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Chialons were sent northward. On Friday, May 
31st, the first American regiments, the marines, 
arrived at Chateau-Thierry. Early in the morn- 
ing of the next day they went into action. At 
Chateau-Thierry is the principal crossing of the 
Marne River. Their first duty was to defend the 
city and hold the crossing. Gradually, as greater 
forces arrived, they took over more and more of 
the fighting front, their right extending to 
Jaulgonne, their left to Belleau Wood. And here 
they stood fast and fought it out. They were 
vastly outnumbered—three, four, even five to one. 
They were fighting the picked shock battalions of 
the German army, battalions which, flushed with 
recent victory had almost arrived at their goal. 
But fighting as troops have seldom fought even 
in this war, where stubbornness and undaunted 
courage have been exhibited almost daily, they 
held their ground day after day until from sheer 
exhaustion the attack ceased. It was the turn- 
ing point of the war, the point at which the seal 
of doom was placed upon German aspirations. 
I have been told by high officials of our Allies in 
this country that, when the German defeat at 
Chateau-Thierry was a settled fact, the high 
command of the Allied armies considered that 
the war was won. Our casualties in this battle 
were inconceivably great. Whereas it is usual 
to withdraw units from the fight when their cas- 
ualties reach 25 per cent., certain American units 
lost up to 65 per cent. of their effectives and still 
fought on. It is not to be wondered at then that 
the name of Chateau-Thierry will ever be one to 
thrill the American heart, for at this little town in 
the bend of the Marne America has written the 
history of the world. It is far ffom my thoughts 
to belittle the glorious work of our Allies who have 
so bravely and unflinchingly borne the burden of 
four years of war. Ever has their soldiery written 
its name on the roll of honor of brave men bravely 
led. It was, however, our good fortune to be 
assigned this post of honor and it would be an 
injustice to our own if we failed to record the 
manner in which their duty was performed. 


THIRD BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


Still another page in history must be devoted to 
Chateau-Thierry—a page bornof the Third Battle 
of the Marne. In the middle of July, the Ger- 
mans made a final titanic effort to force the 
passage of the river. This time, however, their 
object was different. The attacks of the Amer- 
ican forces about, Belleau Wood, which were de- 
livered between June and the early part of July, 
had put Germany on her guard against further 
attempts to extend her lines toward the west. 
A new plan was evolved—a plan which had for 
its objects the encircling of the mountain of 
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Rheims, the Camp de Chialons and the French 
positions from Rheims to the Vosges Mountains. 
Never was fiercer battle waged than that for the 
Marne crossings from Chateau-Thierry to Jaul- 
gonne. In the first days of the attack the Ger- 
mans, paying a terrific price for their success, 
secured a foothold on the southern bank and drove 
our lines back several miles to Conde. The re- 
action came quickly and with tremendous force. 
Units which had been cut off and separated from 
their commands, instead of surrendering as Ger- 
man regulations required, prowled through the 
woods behind the German lines, and taking a 
machine gun here and another there, turned them 
against theGermanrear. Otherforcesat Chateau- 
Thierry struck savagely at the German flank. 
The forces on the Conde line, strengthened by 
reinforcements, drove forward against all opposi- 
tion and threw the Germans back upon the 
river. The offensive had been broken—they 
still held the crossings. A narrow belt of the 
southern bank of the Marne remained in their 
possession, but the blow had been parried; its 
strength dissipated: The danger was past. 
Again, under different conditions, our troops 
had been put to the test, had met it and had emerg- 
ed victorious. Six weeks before they had met a 
victorious enemy, but an enemy whose advance 
had been so rapid that it had outstripped its 
heavy artillery. Then it was a question of the 
relative values of men, of the free, liberty-loving, 
individualistic men of America against the dull, 
heavy, machine-like product of Germany. Now 
it was a matter of facing a heavy concentration of 
artillery, a bombardment of myriads of gas shells 
whose burst filled the air with agony and torment 
and death. But the forces wi:ich broke the 
back of the first offensive were still alive; the spirit 
was still unbent and unbroken, the courage was 
still undaunted. And the Third Battle of the 
Marne was turned into a German slaughter. It 
was this defense that made possible the first step 
in the great series of offensives which were, ina 
few short months, to beat Germany to her knees, 
break the solid clouds of war which for so long 
had held the world in their shadow, and bring 
to our horizon the first glow of the dawn of 
peace. 

The limits of time and space do not permit a 
detailed recounting of the fighting of our men in 
the battles that followed the great French attack 
of July 18th. As the German lines along the 
Aisne were shattered by the French blow, the 
lines along the Marne were forced to draw back. 
In all of the fighting between the Marne and the 
Vesle, the American troops played an important 
part. Operating with the French, battling in- 
cessantly day and night, they drove the Germans 
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back step by step from ail the territory that had 
been taken in the June offensive, until the Marne 
salient, which for nearly two months had held 
such an ominous threat to Paris, was flattened 
uut against the Vesle River. Here, for the 
moment, their activity slackened. In the suc- 
ceeding offensives of both the British and French 
forces north of the Vesle, small units of American 
troops were constantly engaged. In Flanders, in 
Artois, on the Somme, along the Aisne they 
fought side by side and on equal terms with the 
seasoned veterans of our Allies. But it was not 
until our First Army was formed in the early days 
of September that American troops took up the 
burden of the war on the same basis of indepen- 
dence that is enjoyed by England and by France. 


THE ST. MIHIEL SALIENT 


The Germans in France and Belgium are de- 
pendent for connection with Germany upon 
two main lines of communication: one in the 
north—the gap between the Dutch frontier and 
the Ardennes, along the Meuse River; the other 
in the south, Stenay Gap, through which com- 
munication is maintained with Metz and Strass- 
burg. In each case the connecting link is a well- 
developed railroad capable of sustaining heavy 
traffic. In the south, this line, coming from 
Metz, runs through Montmédy, Sedan, Hirson, 
Valenciennes, and Lille, and it was against this 
line, and generally parallel with it, that the Amer- 
ican line was formed. There was one serious 
obstacle to an advance against this vital link in 
Germany’s defensive system. In the early days 
of the war, the Germans, in an effort to encircle 
Verdun, had struck south of that city’s defenses 
and had crossed the Meuse at St. Mihiel. Here 
they were checked although the town and the 
river crossings which it controls remained in 
German hands. The German line, therefore, 
from St. Mihiel northward curved about the 
flank of the American Army north of Verdun and 
held a constant threat against this Army should 
it attempt to advance. The French long since 
had realized the importance of this peculiar hook in 
the line and in 1915 made a determined attack 
against both of its flanks. The Germans were 
then, however, too strong and although their line 
was dented the attacks were beaten off. Early 
in September it fell to the lot of our First Army 
to destroy this barrier. Opposed to them were 
several divisions of Austrians intermingled with 
German divisions. 

Fresh, eager, unwearied by long periods in the 
trenches that have so sapped the energies of our 
Allies, our men went to the attack. Following 
closely the crashing barrage, accompanied by 
tanks in large numbers they literally swept the 
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Germans off their feet. The country was rugged, 
heavily wooded, the natural defenses strengthened 
by the exhaustion of all knowledge of military 
engineering, but we were not to be held back. 
One short day sufficed to decide the fate of a 
position which had been held for years and which 
it had taken months to fortify. The famous St. 
Mihiel salient was no more. 


TAKING OF SEDAN 


Hardly had this task been completed when 
the real work began—the campaign through 
the Argonne Forest toward the railroad through 
the Stenay gap. To us have consistently been 
given the posts of honor. When the British and 
French with whom we have codperated have 
launched an attack, we have invariably held the 
flank since it is here that the reaction always 
occurs. We have had to meet the shock of the 
counter attacks and preserve the gains our Allies 
have made. It was to us that was given the 
honor of delivering the coup de grace to the Ger- 
mans in France, the blow which if successful 
was to end the attempt of domination of the 
beast over civilized man. This was the meaning 
of the attack in the Argonne. No army in 
Europe was ever assigned a more important task 
or, it might be added, a more difficult one. 
Rough almost to the point of being mountainous, 
filled with commanding positions of great natural 
strength, densely wooded, it has proved both to 
the Germans and the Allies a bastion of unbreak- 
able strength. The American attack began 
brilliantly and with every indication of fixed 
position purpose. In the first stages their gains 
were large, but the combat soon settled down into 
steady, persistent, unrelenting fighting. Each 
yard that was gained exacted a heavy toll of our 
men. But each yard brought us nearer to our 
goal, the most vital goal on the battlefield, the 
Metz-Lille road. Our men never wavered, never 
hesitated. Hundreds of machine-gun nests 
spitting their hail of bullets, hundreds of cannon 
belching out clouds of shrapnel and tons of high 
explosive shell retarded but could not check the 
advance. To us had been given a task to per- 
form. There was to be no cessation until it was 
accomplished. Six weeks of such fighting was 
more than the stolid, stupid, unimaginative Ger- 
man could stand. His line cracked, broke, the 
American troops poured through and, ere the 
Germans could recover, the American flag was 
flying side by side with the tricolor of France 
over the southern part of Sedan. The great 
American task had been accomplished. Sedan 
which had witnessed the first step of Germany 
to put civilization under the heel, the first crush- 
ing of the moral forces of the world under the foot 








of the beast, was now to witness the triumph of 
spirit over brute force. For at Sedan German 
doom was sealed. 

Before this brief sketch of our part in the war can 
appear in print, the Conference which is to bring 
peace toa tortured world will in all probability bein 
session. But what kind of apeace? What will be 
written on the parchment to which we will be 
asked to affix our signatures? The influence 
of America has been thrown into the balance on 
the side of the German people. They are not 
responsible, it is said, for the war, for the conduct 
of the war, for their government, and in the peace 
that is made they must be protected, their inter- 
ests safeguarded. It is characteristic of social- 
istic forces, of Bolshevism, that, starting with a 
nebuloustheory, all facts, all evidence, all testimony 
—regardless of the sources they come from— 
which do not tend to support that theory are dis- 
carded as either false or unworthy of considera- 
tion. And because we hold to this theory of the 
sacrosanct character of the German people, the 
influence of an America which still clings to 
this idea is the most hostile influence which can 
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be exerted in Europe against a peace based on 
justice. 

We have sent our men to France to defend 
America, to make the world safe for peace, to 
enable future generations to live and breathe 
God’s free air without the sanction of the Ger- 
man or any other hell-born beast that walks the 
earth. These men have fought as no other men 
of America have had to fight. Nearly a quarter 
of a million of them will have been found who 
have felt hostile steel tearing their flesh. Many 
of them have made the supreme sacrifice and 
with them all we have made a solemn compact— 
a compact to do justice to the world, to ourselves, 
our Allies who have fought with us and for us, 
justice and only justice to Germany. We have 
no right, we must not jeopardize all we have 
fought for by using the world’s agonies to attempt 
an experiment in sociology. From the great 
beyond comes the warning of our dead: 


“Tf ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep.” 


We must give answer. 


THE FIGHTING DOLLARS 


How the War Has Been Financed—Money Which Became Serviceable Only as It Might Be 
Spent Promptly in Billions—This Country Emerging from the War as a 
Creditor Nation with Great Economic Possibilities 


BY 
GEORGE BARRY MALLON 


(Of Bankers Trust Company) 


F MONEY never had been invented—an 
inconceivable “if,” of course—but if it 
hadn’t, many of our common financial 
fallacies at all times and the sophism that 
wars are fought with money, which has 

hampered every belligerent country except auto- 
cratic Germany, would never have been con- 
ceived. We do not know whether it was Og or 
Ig, or some other fellow who spelled his name 
with only one letter, who invented money way 
back before history. He was the world’s first 
economist. Before his time business was barter. 
He didn’t call it money, of course; he may have 
called it arrow heads, for originally money was a 
token with intrinsic value. Exchange of goods 
and services was, by this invention, put on a 
business basis and commerce by purchase was 
born. Og, if that was his name and we guess not, 
was the first man in the world to think of wealth 
as money—and it becomes necessary for us now, 


through war, to remember again that wealth is 
still goods and services despite money. 

Because we have been thinking so exclusively 
in terms of money, many of us have not realized 
fully yet the fact that wars are not fought with 
money, but with men and the products of their 
work, just as they were fought in the days before 
money existed. And that the ultimate factor in 
our war finance is not the dollar, but what the 
dollar can buy—now. The economic burden of 
war must be borne not by capital, that is, past 
savings invested in railroads, factories, houses, or 
in banks, but by the productive power of the 
country, engaged in unproductive consumption— 
for war is waste. 

A comparison of the wealth of the nation 
involved when war began was interesting as show- 
ing potential economic strength, but it was no 
more conclusive than a comparison of population 
which would have ranked Russia first. The 
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fighting dollar—a token that can be exchanged at 
once for war labor and war materials—is the 
true measure of economic war strength. And in 
a country devoted to the arts of peace, unprac- 
tised in the arts of war, it is as complicated a task 
to muster billions of dollars, put them in khaki, 
and send them to the fighting lines, as to collect 
millions of civilians and make soldiers of them. 
Germany, with an autocratic military govern- 
ment that had been preparing for war in her 
factories as on her drill grounds, was able to 
conscript all production for war purposes, and 
mass her economic strength almost as speedily 
as she massed her fighting men. A friend of 
mine who was living in Berlin when the German 
hordes began to trample Belgium into the mire 
of war, told me this incident of his own knowledge, 
and it typifies what happened generally in Ger- 
man industry. Not far from where he lived was 
a successful factory that made fancy paper boxes 
to contain jewelry and high-grade candies. Five 
days after war was declared two government 
inspectors came to this factory and said to the 
proprietors: 


Fancy paper boxes are unnecessary in war time. 
Here are the plans by which your plant may be changed 
into a rope factory. We will place government instruc- 
tors here and you are to manufacture rope until further 
orders. 


A week later that manufacturing plant had 
turned over and was making rope. 

France and England and our own country did 
not begin by conscripting production, but each 
in turn has been forced to take over more and 
more of the machinery of production as war 
needs became increasingly urgent. Not having 
autocractic government at the beginning of war, 
and, therefore, relying on the voluntary release 
of goods and services for financing the war, our 
organization of industry on a war basis has been 
slower. The voluntary release of goods and 
services—which may be called saving—is an 
individual action, and the necessity of it was not 
apparent to many of us who had always thought 
in terms of money. The gospel of it which in- 
spired the War Savings Campaign in England 
and in this country may be summed up in a 
single sentence, and it is obvious when once 
stated: Nobody buys anything without making 
somebody else work for him. That is a funda- 
mental principle of economics. Somewhere, some- 
how, somebody else is working for you when you 
spend money. 

The “ Business as Usual” signs in London which 
were erected during the first six months of war 
as an indication of real bull-dog spirit, came down 
promptly when Englishmen realized that this 
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advice might starve a rapidly growing army in 
France urgently calling for food and munitions. 
“If there is plenty of money in circulation 
through good business,” said the Business-as- 
Usual man, “every one can invest in government 
securities and the money will supply our army.” 


’ But the War Savings missionaries went up and 


down the land telling people that there were only 
so many goods and services in the General Store, 
and that if they continued to buy in war time as 
they bought in peace, the Government couldn’t 
buy for the army. 

In this country during the past year we have 
had advertisers who urged people to buy all the 
automobiles they wanted and all the diamond 
necklaces they wanted that there might be 
plenty of money in circulation to buy Liberty 
Bonds. They were in the same class with a man 
in a town in southern New Jersey whose letterhead 
advertised the fact that he was a “Garbage 
Collector and Cess-pool Cleaner.” Through a 
mailing mistake an invitation to join a “W.S. S. 
$1000 Limit Club’ was sent to him and he re- 
plied: 

These new food regulations of Hoover’s have terri- 
bly injured my business and I am now just making a 
living and haven’t any money to buy War Savings 
Stamps. 

He refrained from urging: 

Waste food that the garbage can may be filled and 

I may have money to buy Government securities. 


The garbage can school of economics is built on 
mistaking dollars for wealth. The vital question 
in war time is not how much we can afford to 


_spend, but how much the Government can afford 


to have us spend. 

Because of these fallacies, so common to all, 
we might realize more intelligently what problems 
have been solved in our war financing up to date 
and the job that is ahead of us, if we could express 
the cost in terms of labor and materials. That 
cannot be done with even approximate exactness, 
because essential war industries, from farming, 
building of ships, and the manufacture of uniforms, 
arms, and munitions, shade down in importance 
to a zone that is not clearly defined in its indirect 
contributions towar. By the census of 1910 there 
were 36,177,000 men and women in this country 
more than sixteen years of age engaged in gainful 
occupations. Estimates made last October, 
based on all the data at that time available, indi- 
cate that the United States was expected to have 
not far from 16,000,000 people directly occupied 
in war work this year, either in military service, or 
in civil life, engaged in providing supplies for the 
military forces. In considering this figure in 
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proportion to the total number of industrial 
workers in this country now, we must remember 
that one of the most important economic develop- 
ments of the war has been the mobilization of 
women’s labor, which has largely increased our 
total number of workers engaged in gainful occu- 
pations over the figures of the 1910 census. 
These figures, however, give only a rough meas- 
ure of the cost of war to the United States in 
terms of labor. 


COST OF THE WAR FOR THE FIRST FOUR YEARS 


In terms of money we are expected to give in 
taxes or loan on bonds to the United States Treas- 
ury this current_fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
$24,000,000,000. England has a budget for this 
fifth year of the war of $14,464,000,000, and France 
a budget for $11,387,000,000, making a total for 
the Allies of $49,851,000,000. The total dollar 
cost of the war for all the nations directly involved 
after four years of warfare, amounted on July 
31, 1918, to $144,000,000,000. Of this amount 
$14,600,000,000 represented the United States’ 
war expenses for its first sixteen months’ parti- 
cipation. Where do all these dollars, or their 
equivalent in pounds, francs, or marks, come 
from? There isn’t that amount of money in 
existence. According to the recent report of the 
United States Comptroller of the Currency, the 
amount of real money in the whole world, 
exclusive of India and China, was only 
$30,500,000,000. The obvious answer, of course, 
is that this money doesn’t come from anywhere. 
The dollar financing of the war is largely a credit 
transaction. And the raising of these vast 
amounts of money or credits is the easier part 
of the job of financing the war. The harder 
task is to spend it quickly and without unneces- 
sary inflation of prices. 

A billion dollars is a comparatively new phrase 
to us. One billion dollars is so much that no 
one of us can comprehend what it means. Before 
the war one billion dollars represented that 
monumental thing which “political outs’ and 
some timid people worried a lot about—our big 
national debt. The aggregate debt of all the 
forty-eight states of our Union is just about 
$500,000,000—one half of a billion. Our Treasury 
Department records show that every dollar that 
this Government has spent from the time it was 
founded until we declared war on April 6, 1917, 
including, of course, the cost of all our previous 
wars, all our expensive Federal buildings, our 
pension list, and the salaries of every man who 
had ever been on the Government payroll, 
totals $26,300,000,000. And yet in this single 
fiscal year of 1918-19 we are expected to contri- 
bute within $2,300,000,000 of that amount for 


war expenditures. Already we have learned to 
say “only a billion dollars” as glibly as we form- 
erly talked of millions after someone had invented 
the mouth-filling word “multimillionaire.” 

Of the $24,000,000,000 needed by the Treasury 
this year taxation is expected to supply these 
amounts based on estimates of the Ways and 
Means Committee’s Bill now pending in the 
Senate and subject to change: 


Individual income tax, normal and 
surtax . + ea. 

Corporations, income, excess profits, 
and war profits tax . i 4 

Estimated indirect, excise, and special 
taxes 


$1,482,186,000 
4,094,000,000 


‘8 2,606,306,000 
Add 
Estimated customs, excess postage, 


and other income 893,694,000 





$9,076, 186,0co 


This leaves a balance of $14,923,814,000 to 
be provided by the sale of bonds and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. The Fourth Liberty Loan of 
$6,000,000,000c, the biggest undertaking of its 
sort ever attempted by any country, has been 
oversubscribed. As this is written unofficial 
returns indicate an _ oversubscription of 
$866,000,000. Considering the sums to be sup- 
plied by taxation as secured, these figures indicate 
a balance of something more than $7,000,000,000 
to be obtained by borrowing before June 30th. 
The subscriptions of many individuals and cor- 
porations to this Fourth Loan have been so large 
in proportion to their incomes, that they may not 
be able to liquidate their bank loans before the 
next offering of bonds. There can be no doubt, 
however, of the Treasury Department getting, 
when it needs it, all the money required for war 
expenses. Our national debt at the beginning 
of this fiscal year, as compared with national 
wealth, is proportionately smaller than that of 
any of the other active belligerents, as is shown 
by the following estimates: 


NATIONAL 

WEALTH 
Japan . $28,000,000,000 
United States. 250,000,000,000 


PRESENT DEBT P.C. 


$1,300,000,000 4.6 
15,000,000,000 6.0 


‘Italy . .  .  25,000,000,000 —_7,000,000,000 28.0 
France. 65,000,000,000 23,000,000,000 35.4 
Germany . 80,000,000,000 31,000,000,000 38.7 
Great Britain _90,000,000,000 36,675,000,000 40.7 
Russia 40,000,000,000 25,400,000,000 63.5 
Austria- 

Hungary 25,000,000,000 20,000,000,000 80.0 


More important than an estimate of our nat- 
ional wealth in helping us realize our obligations 
to the Government at this time, is an estimate of 
our national income—for war must be financed 
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almost entirely from current income. Wilford I. 
King’s estimate that our national income in 1910 
was $30,000,000,000, was accepted after much 
discussion, by many statisticians. The method 
of approach to this subject has never been stan- 
dardized, and there are no Government tabula- 
tions on national income. Recent studies of 
Prof. David Friday, based on all the best statis- 
tics that are available, reached the conclusion 
that our national income for 1918-19 would be 
between sixty and seventy billions. If we accept 
the larger estimate, our budget for this year now 
calls for 24 cents out of every 70 cents earned. 
No statistician or economist would attempt to 
say what the credit strength of the United States 
is. The credit of a nation like the credit of an 
individual, is not measured by the yard-stick 
of wealth. Character and the way credit is used 
are factors to be considered. England’s credit 
has not been impaired with a national debt, 
according to the above estimates, representing 
more than 4o per cent. of her total wealth. It 
may, therefore, be asserted rather loosely that 
the United States could possibly borrow 
$100,000,000,000, if the need were urgent. 

A table of averages, which was prepared by Mr. 
C. O. Cornell to help along the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, shows how the $24,000,000,000 to be raised 
this year might be equitably provided by the 
23,500,000 families in this country—if every 
family could do its proportionate share. Some 
significant deductions may be drawn from his 
figures. Unless the tax bill now pending in Con- 
gress is radically changed before it becomes a law, 
the larger part of the burden of taxation must be 
borne by the corporations and the individuals 
with the larger incomes. The corporations, after 
paying their taxes estimated at four billions, 
paying approximately three billions in dividends 
and keeping up their properties, will have com- 
paratively small amounts to invest in bonds, 
These estimates assume that the banks, in addi- 
tion to meeting their share of corporate taxation, 
can take care of about five and a half billion 
bonds either by direct purchase or by loans, and 
that there will be left about nine billion dollars 
of the burden to be borne by families and individ- 
uals. 
range of incomes is comparatively light. There- 
fore, the responsibility for our Liberty Loans 
rests very largely with those receiving incomes of 
$10,000 and under. If we estimate our national 
income at sixty billions, instead of Prof. Fri- 
day’s higher figure of seventy billions, 80 per 
cent. of it will be received by 23,350,000 families 
having incomes of $10,000 and under; 76 per 
cent. by 23,140,000 of those families having 
incomes of $5,000 or under, and 67 per cent. by 


The tax burden on those in the lower ° 
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21,375,000 of those families receiving $2,000 or 
less. 

Without raising the vexed question as to the 
relative merits of paying for war expenditures 
by taxation or by borrowing, which has been de- 
bated from Dr. Thomas Chalmers and John 
Stuart Mill down to the present time, it is per- 
tinent to these figures to call attention to the 
fact that wealth is now taxed more heavily in the 
United States than in England or in France. 
This is not “a rich man’s war and a poor man’s 
fight.” It is everybody’s fight, and the poor 
man’s profit. 

Not only are the people with smaller incomes 
losing proportionately less through taxation, but 
through the money they are investing in Govern- 
ment bonds they are going to be, collectively, the 
heaviest creditors in the future. If the rich were 
financing the war by bonds and the people with 
the smaller incomes were financing it by taxes, 
the reverse would be true. In that case the poor 
of the next generation would be taxed to pay 
interest and principal of the war loans which 
would be held by the rich, as ultimately were the 
loans of the Civil War. 


WAR DEBT TO BE PAID BY THIS GENERATION 


If money or credit had never been invented, 
it would be perfectly clear to us that the whole 
cost of this war falls necessarily on this generation 
and that it cannot be shifted to the next by any 
kind of a credit device. Whatever the war con- 
sumes must be produced during the war, and as 
we have floated all our loans with our own money, 
we will have paid, collectively, the whole bill 
when the war ends. There were 18,300,000 sub- 
scribers of the Third Liberty Loan and, although 
the returns for the Fourth are not complete as 
this is written, it is estimated that more than 
twenty-one millions of people subscribed to it. 
It is estimated that at least thirty-five millions 
of people have bought War Savings Stamps. 
Much of the money that has gone into these 
subscriptions would not have been saved in any 
other way. Few Liberty Bonds, sound as they 
are, have been sold as an investment. Sub- 
scriptions have been made from patriotic motives 
and the publicity campaigns have been built 
around the soldier. The next generation is not 
going to be saddled with our war debt. It is 
going to inherit our Government securities, and 
the man who has bought Liberty Bonds beyond 
his share insures his heirs getting more as bond- 
holders than they pay in taxes. The principal 
and interest of these bonds must be paid by 
taxation, but as they are held by our own tax- 
payers, this will mean taking the money out of 
one pocket and putting it in the other. 
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Of course, the next generation will be injured 
by the war because billions of dollars’ worth of 
labor and materials have been diverted from 
wealth-producing industries and applied exclus- 
ively to destruction. We are all the richer for 
what is spent on productive labor, and we are all 
the poorer for what is wasted in unproductive 
labor. War is waste—but if this war should end 
the menace of militarism which has made all 
Europe an armed camp, it may be only the first 
step in a great constructive process out of which, 
let us hope, may come a new and better world 
worth all it has cost. We are drawing heavily 
now on that portion of our income which, in 
normal times, is applied to the maintenance and 
repair account. Capital extensions, except those 
necessary to carry on the war, have been deferred 
with a consequent loss of the wealth that they 
might have created. 

But there is no approximately accurate way in 
which our profit and loss accounts may be bal- 
anced at the end of the war. The economic 
theory that a large part of the wealth existing at 
any time has been created within a year, is based 
on the assumption that capital, except in certain 
fixed forms like land, factories, machinery, rail- 
roads, and buildings, is kept in existence not by 
preservation, but like population, by perpetual 
reproduction. If a country has not been devas- 
tated physically, its rapid repair of war losses 
depends on the manpower, available. France 
has twice in the past century emerged from a dis- 
astrous war, paid off indemnities that were 
seemingly crushing, and forthwith entered on a 
new career of domestic prosperity and high inter- 
national credit. Our United States have not 
been devastated by war, and compared with our 
Allies, our loss of men has been proportionately 
very small. 


LOSS OF ALLIED SHIPPING 


The loss of the Allies, through the activities of 
German and Austrian submarines, amounted 
on August 1, 1918, to 14,229,976 tons. German- 
owned ships, which have been seized by the Allies 
and put to use, had a gross tonnage of 2,589,000 
and newly constructed ships a gross tonnage of 


- 8,986,266, a total offset to the Allied losses of 


11,575,266 gross tons, making a net loss of ton- 
nage of 2,654,710 tons. The money loss by sub- 
marines may be roughly estimated at about 
$7,500,000,000, about equally divided between 
ships and cargoes. As a result of these losses 
the United States has returned to the sea and is 
now so well organized for shipbuilding that the 
construction in American yards Jast August sur- 
passed all other Allied and neutral construction 
combined. Our present shipping programme 
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calls for 15,000,000 tons of merchant ships and 
up to November 1, 1918, we had constructed 
only 2,500,000 tons of it. This programme will 
be continued and our shipyards kept going to full 
capacity, until it is completed, despite the arm- 
istice withits promise of peace. We may reason- 
ably hope, with this start, provided steps are 
taken to reform our navigation laws and place 
American owners on an equal footing with their 
competitors, that our flag will again take its 
rightful place on the seas, and if it does, this 
will be a large-sized entry on the credit side of 
war. 

The War Savings Campaign has been able to 
make Thrift in this country semi-respectable, 
and it has accomplished this only by putting 
Thrift in a military uniform. As a people we 
have confused Thrift with miserliness and, as a 
Nation and as individuals, we have been reck- 
lessly extravagant of our national resources and 
of our own agencies of production. If some part 
of this necessary lesson taught by war becomes 
a habit in peace, its contributions to the total 
wealth of the country might be enormous. 
Another of .the credit by-products of war has 
been the realization of the criminal waste of our 
man power and our neglect to train it. “Are you 
working or loafing?” asks war, and if the reply 
is “loafing,” the order comes to get busy. “If 
you are working, is your work essential to war? 
If not, get into something that is.” Our indus- 
trial machinery not only has been increased 
enormously by the unlimited demands of the 
past four years, but it has been improved in 
ways that ought to reduce our average pre-war 
cost. The non-essentials in peace time may not 
be defined as clearly as in war time. Many pro- 
ducts that are non-essential to one scale of living 
are essential to another. The economic struggle 
for supremacy that is bound to come after peace, 
is going to call for the best utilization of all our 
man power, and war has shown up glaringly some 
of our past weaknesses. War has greatly stimu- 
lated production in every essential industry in 
this country, and the number of women now en- 
gaged in gainful occupations is constantly in- 
creasing. Many of them will continue after 
peace comes. And we are going to have back in 
productive work several millions of physically 
fit, thoroughly trained men. All these credits 
in our war accounts and many others, not the 
least of them our present international reputa- 
tion, must be considered when we attempt to 
count the material cost of our participation in 
this war. 

At the beginning of the war we were a debtor 
nation owing the world, according to estimates 
made by John E. Rovensky, about $5,000,000,000, 
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including securities of all kinds and property 
owned in the United States by non-resident 
foreigners. Foreign securities to the extent of 
about $1,500,000,000 were owned by American 
citizens. But the interest on these securities 
was only a part of our total outgo. We bor- 
rowed foreign ships for nearly all our foreign 
trade, and our cargoes were insured by foreign 
insurance companies. Our total net outgo of 
money was about $500,000,000 a year. Of this 


amount $175,000,000 was interest on securities- 


and income from _ foreign-owned property; 
$25,000,000 was for freight charges; $125,000,000 
represented remittances by foreign laborers; 
$150,000,000 was spent by American tourists 
abroad, and there were insurance premiums and 
sundry other items totaling about $25,000,000. 
Our net average balance of trade during the ten 
years preceding the war was $492,669,759, which 
was slightly less than our outgo of money. Since 
the war, with its urgent demands from abroad for 
many supplies which only this country could 
furnish, our exports have increased tremendously. 
With the balance of trade swinging strongly in our 
favor our foreign-held securities have come back 
in payment for goods delivered, and it is probable 
that our net debt to foreign countries was can- 
celled before we entered the svar. Our total 
loans to our Allies amounted on November 1, 
1918, to $7,732,967,666. Up to July 1, 1918, 
we had exported more-merchandise than we im- 
ported, to the extent. of about ten billions of 
dollars, and Mr. Rovensky estimates that by the 
end of this year, we will be in the position of a 
creditor nation to the extent of $9,000,000,000. 
This will mean a net annual income of about 
$450,000,000 as against annual interest payments 
to foreigners, when we were a debtor nation, of 
$1'75,000,000. Whether we pay freight charges 
after the war or collect them depends on how our 
merchant marine is built up and how it isoperated. 


TRADE CONDITIONS AFTER THE WAR 


“ Because European markets have been impov- 
erished by the war, it is assumed that for some 
time to come their normal purchases will be 
smaller than in pre-war days. There can be no 
doubt, however, of the demand that will come to 
us for all sorts of materials needed to restore the 
production standard, and optimists are looking 
for larger trade balances after the war than we 
had before, if our industries may be properly 
organized for export business. Our manufac- 
turers and merchants have a new point of view of 
the world’s buying power, and the “big things” 
before the war are the small things of to-day. 
War finance has disclosed hitherto unrealized 
possibilities in credit expansion for industrial 


purposes, and it is the difficult task of our Fed- 
eral Reserve Governors and our bankers to guard 
them against dangerous inflation. If by ‘‘infla- 
tion” we mean the abnormal rising of prices for 
commodities, then we have inflation now, but 
perhaps it is due more to Government buying 
than to an extension of credits through Govern- 
ment borrowing. We must not lay at the door 
of much abused and little understood “inflation” 
the increases in price levels due to the great de- 
mands of war. The war not only took millions 
of men from the industries, but it created an 
enormous demand for war supplies, which in- 
cluded food, clothing, coal, and many other things 
that those of us who have been left behind the 
fighting lines for one reason or another must have 
tolive. And many of us were slow in learning the 
lesson that every dollar we spent for anything not 
necessary to our health and efficiency (and those 
needs must be defined by each individual for 
himself) was a dollar that went into the market- 
place to bid against the Government and thus 
boost prices. 

Such credit inflation as we have had has been 
devoted largely to stimulating the production of 
war materials which, in great part, have been 
wasted according to a strictly economic esti- 
mate. Of course, that part of war expendi- 
ture which has resulted in increased productive 
capacity convertible to peace needs, has not con- 
tributed materially.to so-called inflation. If the 
large Government loans had not been supplied 
substantially from the savings of the nation, 
inflation must necessarily have resulted. The 
banks would have been forced to carry a dis- 
proportionate amount of the bonds and this would 
have absorbed part of the credit normally reserved 
for commercial borrowers. 

Peace will bring to us the necessity for a redis- 
tribution of labor and the reconversion of our 
productive capacity to peace needs. The 
difficulties of those two tasks ought not to be 
underestimated. We find ourselves approaching 
peace, stronger in productive power, abundantly 
supplied with labor and, the war considered, in 
most satisfactory financial condition. It re- 
mains for us so to develop our opportunities as to 
realize the greatest helpfulness to a world facing 
a reconstruction period. 

No nation ever took up arms inspired by higher 
motives than those of the United States in this 
struggle. We realized the possible cost, but we 
did not count it. We pledged our national 
honor to fight this war through to a conclusion 
that should not mock civilization—to our last 
man and our last dollar if need be. We have 
saved our soul by fighting—and perhaps have 
gained the world. 
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The Life of General 


Pershing 


Fighting Indians in the Southwest—Young Pershing’s First Service Near the Mexican 
Border—Proves Himself a Capable Officer—His Marksmanship—His Personal 
Characteristics and Some of His Exploits 


BY 


GEORGE MacADAM 


PECULIAR interest attaches to the 
time and place of Pershing’s initial 
service as a soldier: an illuminating 
side-light is thrown across the thirty 
subsequent years to a certain inter- 

national affair in which Pershing played a leading 
part. 

Upon his graduation from West Point, Second 
Lieutenant Pershing was assigned to fill the va- 
cancy existing in Troop L, Sixth U. S. Cavalry, 
stationed at Fort Bayard, New Mexico. At the 
expiration of the leave regularly granted to grad- 
uates, Pershing reported for duty. This was on 
September 30, 1886. 

Fort Bayard is just seventy miles due north 
from the international boundary line south of 
which lies the vast Mexican State of Chihuahua 


into'which, in 1916, Pershing led the Expedition- 
ary Force to get “Villa, dead or alive.” Physi- 
cally, the country in which Pershing got his first 
schooling as a regular Army officer is identical 
with the country in which thirty years later he 
led that great man-hunt—the same baffling net- 
work of mountains, the same maze of seamed and 
rock-strewn cafions, the same blistering stretches 
of alkali sands, the same broiling sun by day and 
nipping air by night, the same cruel scarcity of 
water, the same elusive trails. 

Just a short time before Pershing’s arrival at 
Fort Bayard, the officers and enlisted men sta- 
tioned in this Apache country had succeeded in 
solving a problem which, from a purely military 
standpoint, was almost identical with Pershing’s 
subsequent Villa problem. That wily old chief- 











A TYPICAL SCENE IN NEW MEXICO 
A wide stretch of plains, often alkaline, and then range after range of rocky, precipitous mountains 
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CHIEF MANGAS 


Of the dreaded Chiricahua band of Apaches, against whom 
the Sixth Cavalry was operating in 1886 


tain, Geronimo, at the head of a band of the 
dreaded Chiricahuas, had broken from the reser- 
vation and disappeared into the fastnesses of the 
adjacent mountains. With these merciless ma- 
rauders afield, the country was in a state of panic. 
Orders came from Washington to get “Geronimo, 
dead or alive.” 

No men ever had a more difficult quarry to 
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PERSHING 


LIEUTENANT J. J. 


As he looked during his service among the Indians 
of the West 


run down. The endurance and fleetness and 
elusiveness of the Apache puts him in a class by 
himself. That veteran Indian fighter, General 
Nelson A. Miles, who was given command in this 
campaign, tells of creditable accounts of Apaches 
“running a hundred miles in a day”; of their lung 
power enabling them “to start at the base of a 
mountain and run to the summit without stop- 
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WHERE INDIANS LURKED 
From cajions such as this in the mountains of New Mexico, the Indians would rush out and attack the whites 














WHERE PERSHING FIRST SAW SERVICE 
“Officers’ Row,” the storehouses, etc., at Fort Bayard, N. Mex., where Pershing began his military career 
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ping”; of their ability to “completely conceal 
themselves with grass, brush, and feathers’’; of 
the fact that “when hard pushed and driven to 
the higher peaks of the mountains they could 
subsist on field mice and the juice of the giant 
cactus”; that “when pursued they would steal 
horses in one valley, ride until they exhausted 
them, and then destroy or abandon them, travel 
on foot over the mountains, descend and raid an- 
other valley, and continue this course until they 
felt themselves free from their pursuers.” 

But in the Geronimo hunt, the commanding 
general and the detachments in the field were 
given an absolutely free hand. The plan of 
campaign adopted was to get on the trail, and, 
by putting in fresh relays of troops, to follow it 
hard, and thus finally wear the hostiles down. 
They were “constantly pursued in New Mexico, 
Arizona, and northern Mexico,” says General 
Miles. “Captain Lawton’s command finally 
took up the trail and followed them down into 
Old Mexico, to the Yaqui River country, some 
two hundred miles south of the boundary. By 
perseverance and tenacity Lawton’s command fol- 
lowed the Apaches for three months over the most 
mountainous country on the continent, the Indians 
trying by every possible device to throw the com- 
mand off their trail.” After “being constantly 
pursued by the different detachments and com- 
mands for five months, they were worn down.” 
Following negotiations in the mountains with 
Captain Lawton, Geronimo finally surrendered 
on the afternoon of September 4, 1886, to General 
Miles at his camp in Skeleton Canyon, near the 
Mexican line. 

A year after the close of this campaign of hard 
trailing and hard riding (the same sort of cam- 
paign that an unhindered Villa campaign would 
have been, except that no Mexican could be as 
elusive as an Apache) Pershing, in a series of 
Indian country army manoeuvres, had a chance 
to measure his talents against some of the men 
who had played a part not only in the Geronimo 
campaign but in the numerous Apache wars 
that had preceded it. The manceuvres were 
arranged as a series of contests in scouting, certain 
detachments to elude, others to pursue and cap- 
ture. How the Second Lieutenant of one year’s 
experience ranked with the veterans, is shown by 
the annual report, for the year 1888, of General 
Miles, then Commander of the Department of 
Arizona: thirty-three officers led detachments in 
these manceuvres, but in: General Miles’s sum- 
mary for special commendation, only nine offi- 
cers are mentioned, and Pershing is mentioned 
twice. The story of these picturesque contests 
will be told in its chronological place. 

As I have already said, Geronimo had sur- 


rendered some few weeks before Pershing re- 
ported for duty at Fort Bayard. But there wasa 
little aftermath of the campaign, and in this he 
had a short participation, getting his first taste of 
Army life in the field. Mangas, one of the 
Apache chiefs who had fled southward with Ge- 
ronimo, had not surrendered. Lieutenant John- 
son, of the Tenth Cavalry, picked up his trail 
in the mountains of Chihuahua, and followed it 
northward, the little band of hostile Chiricahuas 
striking for the Black Range and the Mogollon 
Mountains of New Mexico, those savage stretches 
of country, favorite retreats for renegade Indians. 

Whenever the Indians went on the war path, 
or whenever any of them fled from the reserva- 
tions, or whenever there were marauders of any 
kind, either red-skins or white-skins, to be rounded 
up by the Army, the method adopted was to send 
out detachments, numbering from six to thirty 
men, each detachment in command of an officer, 
certain detachments to watch important passes in 
the mountains, others to watch water holes, and 
still others to scout. Whatever detachment 
picked up the trail of the quarry, the orders were 
that that detachment should follow the trail until 
word could be passed, either by courier or by 
heliograph signal flashed from intrenched stations 
located on mountain tops, to another detachment 
that could take up the chase. 

All the troops of cavalry and companies of 
infantry that could be safely spared from the Army 
posts of New Mexico and Arizona had been split 
up into detachments and had gone into the field 
in the Geronimo campaign. Now, with Mangas 
reported headed for the mountains in the vicinity 
of Fort Bayard, additional detachments were 
sent from that post. Pershing, fresh from West 
Point, was given command of one of the detach- 
ments to go out on scout duty. 

Now let ‘me sketch a little picture of “detach- 
ment scouting” in those old frontier days: it will 
fit Pershing’s first Army experience, it will fit any 
of the subsequent scouts that he went on during 
his four years of service in the Southwest, and so 
also will it fit the unsung service of those many 
other Army officers who played their part in 
smoothing the way for civilization in that hard, 
forbidding corner of the world. 

In those days of “emergency calls,” there was 
kept at every post, ready to be fastened upon the 
pack mules, ten days’ rations for a troop or any 
fraction of a troop. A troop consisted of sixty 
men. The rations were cut down to the barest 
essentials: “sow-belly,” flour, coffee, sugar, salt, 
and pepper. Each man carried a blanket and a 
saddle blanket, and fifty rounds of ammunition. 
The pack mules carried an additional one hundred 
and twenty rounds of ammunition per man. No 
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tents were taken. So close to the bone did these 
men live that ten pack mules could carry the im- 
pedimenta for a whole troop on a ten days’ scout. 

The call might come by courier at any hour of 
the day or night. On more than one occasion it 
came when the post was holding a hop: the ad- 
jutant notified the designated officer; he quietly 
slipped away, to get into his field uniform; the 
wives of the married men went out to bid their 
husbands a hurried farewell; then the little de- 
tachment rode off into the darkness; and per- 
haps not until then did the word pass around— 
“So-and-So is out!” 

By day the sun would scorch. Crossing the 
broad alkali flats, the dust would parch throat 
and eyes, and crack lips, face, and ears. There 
were stretches of mile after mile without any real 
shade: if the men sought a brief rest they would 
crawl into the shadow of a rock or a giant cactus, 
or, lacking these, lie with their faces to the 
ground, their hats pulled over the backs of their 
heads and necks. 

Often forty or fifty miles of hard riding lay 
between one water hole and the next. The men 
had strict orders not to touch their canteens until 
it was definitely known that water was within 
reach. New Mexico is one of those arid lands 
which is cursed with the mirage: time after time, 
this seductive apparition would promise trees and 


shade and water within easy riding distance, but’ 


the detachment might be compelled to make a 
“dry camp” before it would get the opportunity 
to assuage the thirst of man or beast. It was not 
an unusual thing for the horses to be so crazy 


with thirst when a water hole was finally reached, : 


that they would have to be beaten back with 
rifle butts until the men had drunk. Occasionally 
the Indians would poison the water holes by 
throwing in the carcasses of animals. This was 
done to delay the troops: the water would then 
have to be boiled. This would kill the germs 
but not the taste. Coffee was usually added 
by the soldiers; but the ancient taste survived. 

Pershing had three weeks of this detachment 
scouting before he was called back to Fort Bay- 
ard, Mangas and his band having been run down 
and captured in Arizona, by Captain Cooper, of 
the Tenth Cavalry, after a remarkable pursuit 
which led over five mountain ranges. 

Here is the opinion of an officer who was 
Pershing’s senior in the Sixth Cavalry by six 
years—all of them spent in the Apache country: 

“In those days, when a youngster joined a 
regiment, he was not expected to express himself 
on military matters until he had had some little 
experience. But there was a certain something 
in Pershing’s appearance and manner which made 
him an exception to the rule. Within a very 
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short time after he came to the post, a senior 
officer would turn to him and say: ‘Pershing, 
what do you think of this?’ And his opinion 
was such that we always listened to it. He was 
quiet, unobtrusive in his opinions. But when 
asked, he always went to the meat of a question 
in a few words. From the first, he had respon- 
sible duties thrown on him. We all learned to 
respect and like him. He was genial and full of 
fun. No matter what the work or what the play, 
he always took a willing and leading part. He 
was punctilious in his observance of post duties; 
always keen for detachment work; glad to help get 
up a hop, go on a picnic with the ladies, romp with 
the children, or sit ina game of poker. He worked 
hard, and he played hard; but if he had work to 
do, he never let play interfere with it.” 


LOCATION OF HELIOGRAPH STATIONS 


Not long after Pershing’s return from his scout 
after Mangas, we find him detailed to take a 
detachment of men and locate a line of heliograph 
stations between Fort Bayard and Fort Stanton, 
160 miles, as the crow flies, to the eastward, but 
many more miles as cavalry travels, some of the 
roughest, most inhospitable country in the South- 
west lying between those two forts. 

The heliograph has since fallen into more or 
less discredit as a means of military signalling; 
but at that time and particularly in that section 
of the country, it was regarded by some of the 
high military officials as an invaluable means of 
watching the country and of flashing from one 
isolated military post to another, or to detach- 
ments in the field, any news concerning the move- 
ments of Indians. So this detail of Pershing’s 
was one of some little responsibility and much 
difficulty. Ina land that is a network of moun- 
tains, such peaks had to be selected that the helio- 
graph flash could be caught from the station on 
the peak behind and passed on to the station on 
the peak infront. To select the proper peaks, to 
work a cavalry detachment through the encom- 
passing mountains, and at the same time keep 
man and beast supplied with food and particularly 
water, made a neat little problem. 

On March 9, 1887, Pershing wrote from Fort 
Bayard: 


I have spent three weeks in scouting, been absent 
in charge of a detachment one month locating a line 
of heliograph stations between here and Fort Stanton, 
and the rest of the time I have been here. At Stanton 
I met Julius Penn (a classmate at West Point) and 
talked over old times. 

With General Courts, Garrison Courts, morning and 
evening stables, drills, recitations in tactics, and Boards 
of Survey—(arranged with a view to climax) my time 


_ is quite well occupied. 
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The foregoing extract gives a fair idea of the 
disposition of an officer’s time at any one of the 
posts in‘the Southwest during the years that im- 
mediately followed the close of the Apache wars 
—about one third of the time in the field, the 
other two thirds at the post. 

With the capture of Geronimo and Mangas, 
comparative peace came to this section of the 
country. But it was only a comparative peace, a 
peace that might dissolve at the flash of a gun. 
There were many Indian reservations in this 
vicinity: the Navajo, the Moqui (or Hopi), the 
Ute, the Jicarillo, the Zufii, the White Mountain, 
and the Mescalero. The Navajo Indians were 
one of the largest and most powerful tribes that 
the soldiers of that day had to deal with. They 
numbered about 20,000, with 4,000 men capable 
of bearing arms, and money enough to supply 
themselves with the most improved rifles. 

Many of the Indians had not as yet become 
reconciled to the ways of peace; game, the red- 
man’s food supply from time immemorial, was 
rapidly disappearing before the spreading do- 
minion of the white man. And so there were 
occasional cattle raids and sheep raids from the 
Indian reservations, sometimes accentuated by 
shootings and killings. And there were tres- 
passers on the reservations, sometimes ranch- 
men, sometimes prospectors. And to keep the 
pot boiling there were traders who made a busi- 
ness of supplying the Indians with fire-water 
and firearms. It was the soldiers’ job to keep 
the pot from boiling over. 

And so at Fort Bayard, at Fort Stanton, and 
at Fort Wingate, the three posts at which Persh- 
ing was variously stationed during his four years 
in the Southwest, as well as at the other posts 
in this section of the country, we find detach- 
ments being sent out on work of which the follow- 
ing are samples: 

To vicinity of Guadalupe Canyon, to scout for hostile 
Indians reported as in that neighborhood, and to have 
killed two men. 

To scout for Indians reported as killing cattle in 
Santa Rita Mountains, vicinity of Temporal Gulch. 

_ To Carrizo Mountains, to eject prospectors, number- 
ing thirty-five to fifty, reported as trespassing on the 
Navajo reservation. 

To scout through San Andreas Mountains, in search 
of marauding Indians. 

To Jicarillo reservation and assist agent in arrest of 
sellers of whiskey to Indians. - 

To scout west on Pleasant Valley trail for the five 
Indians, murderers of Freighter Herbert. 

To Keams Canyon to quell uprising of Moqui In- 
dians. 

In 1887, Pershing was transferred to Fort 
Stanton. This post is in the valley between the 
Sierra Blancas and the Capitan Mountains, 
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Here quarters were shared by three bachelors, all 
second lieutenants of the same vintage: Pershing, 
Penn, and Paddock. A post wag labeled them 
“the three green P’s,” and the label stuck. 

Here is a little incident, unimportant except 
as it indicates a trait in Pershing’s character— 
his readiness to find pleasure in giving others 


pleasure. For some time a number of the offi- 
cers’ wives at Fort Stanton had been anxious 
to explore a strange cave—the channel of a sub- 
terranean river long since gone dry—about six 
miles distant from the post. They could not, 
however, interest any of the officers sufficiently in 
the cave to get them to act as escort. But when 
Pershing was asked, he immediately agreed to go, 
and entered into the preparations for the explora- 
tion with great enthusiasm. An enlisted man 
who knew the cave went along as guide. Lunch- 
eon and a supply of candles were taken. The 
whole day was spent in subterranean exploration, 
even luncheon being eaten underground in the 
pale glimmer of candles. 

Miss May and Miss Grace Pershing traveled 
down from Lincoln to visit their brother. The 
visit was the beginning of an army romance, 
Miss Grace afterwards marrying Lieutenant 
Paddock. The romance ended in China where 
Paddock lost his life during the Boxer Uprising. 
Their son is now in France with the American 
Army. 


SCOUTING MANCEUVRES 


In the fall of 1887, there was held, under “Gen- 
eral Orders” from the Commander of the De- 
partment of Arizona, General Miles, the series of 
scouting manoeuvres of which mention has al- 
ready been made. These _manceuvres were 
jokingly known among the officers and enlisted 
men as “rabbit hunts.” 

“The element of strength possessed by the 
Indians that is most difficult to contend with,” 
said General Miles, “is their skill in rapidly pass- 
ing over a country, noting every feature of it, and 
observing their enemies without exposing them- 
selves or being discovered.” The manceuvres 
were designed “to practice the troops so as to 
enable them in times of actual hostility to make 
the country untenable for a savage enemy.” 
“At the same time,” added General Miles, “it is 
an experience from which can be obtained in- 
struction that will be invaluable to the officers 
in case they should be suddenly called upon for 
service in civilized warfare.” 

The commanding officer at each of the various 
posts was ordered to send out a detachment of 
troops which was to make its way to another 
specified post. These detachments were known 
as raiding parties, and were to be started at 
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12M. The raiders were allowed, by the carefully 
devised rules governing the contests, to ride until 
6 o'clock of the day following their start. They 
then had to go into camp, and remain until noon. 
After that, their daily periods of marching were 
limited to the hours between noon and midnight. 
The route to be followed by each party of “ raid- 
ers” to the particular post that it was endeavor- 
ing to capture, was roughly outlined in the orders; 
but within these limits, the commanding officer 
of each detachment could select his own line of 
march, and conceal his men and camps according 
to his own judgment. 

Eighteen hours after the start of the “raid- 
ers,” a detachment was to be sent in pursuit. 
The commanding officers of the posts to be 
“raided,” were also ordered to “conceal their 
troops and establish lookouts in such a way as to 
discover, surprise, and capture the raiders, if pos- 
sible, and in any event, they are directed to have 
the raiding party pursued until a fresh command 
is on the trail. Information concerning the 
party to be pursued will be communicated with 
the least possible delay by heliograph, telegraph, 
or courier to the different post commanders and 
to all troops placed to intercept them.” 

A post was to be considered “captured” if 
the raiding detachment succeeded in getting 
within a specified distance undiscovered. The 
raiding, pursuing, or intercepting parties, or any 
portion of them, “will be regarded as captured 
whenever another detachment or command of 
equal numbers gets within hailing distance or 
within bugle sound.” It was also ordered that 
“care will be taken to avoid breaking down either 
the troop, horses, or pack animals.” 

The raiders used all the tricks known in Indian 
warfare. The commanding officer would have 
his men drop off one by one so that the pursuers 
would finally discover the trail thinning down to 
the track of a single horse, the detachment re- 
uniting at a designated rendezvous. A ridge of 
rock would be followed since it was apt to retain 
a trail less visible than that left in sand or dirt. 
The men would ride in the beds of running 
streams, destroy their trail by driving herds of 
cattle over it, tie gunny sacks on the feet of their 
horses, reverse the shoes on the horses’ hoofs— 
resort to anything and everything that would 
annoy, deceive, and delay their pursuers. 

The statistics of these manceuvres throw a re- 
vealing light on Pershing’s desire to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to"advance himself. 
Counting raiding, pursuing, intercepting, and ob- 
serving parties, there were in all fifty-two trips 
made during these manceuvres of 1887, thirty- 
three officers participating. Seventeen officers 
made one trip, thirteen officers made two trips, 
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and three officers made three trips. Pershing 


was one of the three-trip men. 

I will describe only the raids in which Pershing 
played a part. It should here be said, perhaps, 
that during his year in the Southwest, Pershing 
had taken a great interest in scouting and the 
tactics of Indian warfare. 

At noon, September 17th, Lieutenant G. L. 
Scott, a West Pointer of the class of ’75, one of 
the “cracker-jack Indian fighters” of the Sixth 
Cavalry, started from Fort Stanton to raid Fort 
Bayard. Six o’clock the following morning, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Pershing left in command of the 
pursuing detachment. He followed the trail 
across the alkali plains; across the Mal Pais—that 
remarkable mile-wide river’ of solidified but 
seamed and torn lava; by the head of the San 
Andreas Mountains (there are only two known 
springs in this vicinity); then across that water- 
less, treeless plain, the Jornada del Muerto 
(Journey of Death). At the Rio Grande, ninety 
miles from Fort Stanton, he overtook and cap- 
tured the raiders, as they were headed for the 
fastnesses of the Black Range. Raiders and 
pursuers then proceeded to San Antonio, N. 
Mex., for a few days’ rest. 

At noon on September 25th, Pershing at- 
tempted a raid on Fort Stanton, starting from 
San Antonio. At six o’clock the following morn- 
ing Scott took up the pursuit. The trail led 
southwest to Fairview, thence south twelve miles, 
where Scott, on September 27th, returned the 
compliment by capturing Pershing after a 110- 
mile chase. 

One of the best raids in these manceuvres was 
made by Captain W. M. Wallace, ranking captain 
of the Sixth Cavalry. He raided Fort Stanton 
from Fort Bayard. Starting at the appointed 
hour, on October 12th, he proceeded “northeast 
to Old Fort McRae, on the Rio Grande, sixty-five 
miles, passing through Hillsboro, thence east of 
northeast to Fort Stanton, ninety-five miles, ar- 
riving there October 19th.”’ Not only did he es- 
cape capture and succeed in “ raiding” the fort, but 
on the way, at’ Engle, N. Mex., he captured 
Lieutenant W. S. Biddle, Thirteenth Infantry, 
and party, who were in pursuit of him from Fort 
Bayard. After a rest at Fort Stanton, Captain 
Wallace, on October 31st, started to raid toward 
Fort Bayard. He struck toward the southwest, 
through the Sacramento Mountains, through 
Tularosa, across the White Sands; but at 3 P. M., 
November 3d, as he was making San Andreas 
Pass, 130 miles from Fort Stanton, he was cap- 
tured by Pershing. 

The records of the War Department show that 
by the following year, Pershing had succeeded in 
distinguishing himself in another military activ- 
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ity: his name is the twenty-second in a list of 
109 “sharpshooters in the Army of the U. S. for 
target year 1888, whose qualifying scores aggre- 
gate 540 (9o per cent). Pershing’s percentage was 
92.17. 

The following year in the cavalry competition 
held at Fort Wingate, for the Departments of 
California and Arizona, Pershing ranked second 
in the revolver competition. Shooting dis- 
mounted, his score was the highest; but his marks- 
manship mounted, pulled his total score down to 
79 percent. The winner made 80.5. 

Though the date jumps somewhat ahead of the 
story, in 1891, Pershing, because of his score 
made in the cavalry competitions held at Belle- 
vue, Nebr., was transferred to the class of 
“distinguished marksmen.” In revolver shooting, 
mounted and dismounted, he stood second in the 
list, receiving a silver medal. In carbine shooting, 
including both “known distances and skirmish 
firing,” he stood fifth, getting a bronze medal. 

The story of Pershing in the Southwest cannot 
be left without the telling of this incident: Early 
in the morning of May 9, 1889, Colonel E. A. 
Carr, the. veteran commander of the Sixth Cavalry, 
then making his headquarters at Fort Wingate, 
N. Mex., was awakened by word that there 
were messengers to see him, bearing urgent 
news from the Zufii Reservation. Three white 
men had been discovered by the Zufis driving 
off some of the latters’ horses. When followed, 
they had opened fire, killing three of the Indians. 
More Indians appearing, the white men had fled 
to the “S.” Ranch where they had taken refuge 
in a cabin which was now surrounded by a large 
number of Indians. 

Colonel Carr immediately despatched Persh- 
ing with ten men to bring in the murderers. 
A twenty-mile ride brought the soldiers to the 
scene of trouble. About a hundred and fifty 
Zufiis were occupying sheltered points about the 
cabin. The siege had lasted since the previous 
afternoon and the Zufiis were greatly incensed 
and excited. There had been some shooting: the 
besieged had mortally wounded another Zuni, 
and the besiegers had accidentally killed a horse 
belonging to the Cibollo Cattle Company, whose 
employees, however, took no part in the fight. 


Pershing first talked to the chief of the Zufis. 
He told him that the Indians must leave the 
matter entirely in his hands; that he would arrest 
the men and turn them over to the proper author- 
ities for trial. The chief grunted his assent. 

Pershing then posted his men about the eabin, 
and, leaving his revolver in his holster, strode 
up to the door, put his shoulder against it, and— 
this being a manceuvre that the besieged had not 
expected of the Zufiis—it opened. He stepped 
inside, closed the door behind him, and put his 
back against it. The three men had got a little 
careless as the siege had dragged out hour after 
hour without any aggressive action on the part of 
the Indians. They were seated about, smoking. 
But before Pershing was well inside the cabin, 
he was covered by three rifles. It was a moment 
when a single false move, when the least hint of 
fear or indecision, might put action in a trigger- 
finger. 

“Well, boys, I’ve come to get you.” 

The “boys” opined, with profane trimmings, 
that they were not going to go. 

Pershing talked quietly with them, telling 
them that it would be much better for them 
to go quietly, that the cabin was surrounded 
by his men, and that there was no chance of 
escape. 

“Well, what are you going to do with us?” 

“Take you to Fort Wingate,” was the uncom- 
promising reply. 

They’d be triple-blanked if - would. 

More talk. Finally: “We'll go with you if 
we can carry our guns.” 

“No, you’re going as my prisoners. 1’ll prom- 
ise you that the Indians will not touch you.” 

Unconditional capitulation came at last, and by 
night the three men were locked in the guard- 
house at Fort Wingate. 

On November 23d, the Sixth Cavalry received 
a telegraphic order to prepare at once for a change 
of station and to take the field in Dakota. The 
final order to move arrived about midnight of No- 
vember 30th. The railroad journey was begun 
the next day. On December oth, the regi- 
ment detrained at Rapid City, S. Dak., to the 
northwest of the Bad Lands, the apparent rally- 
ing place of the disaffected Plains Indians. 





Assiniboine and in Cuba. 





“The Life of General Pershing’ will be continued in the 
Wor.p’s Work for February with the story of his experiences. 
in the Sioux Campaign, the University of Nebraska, at Fort 
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The German Naval Attaché Approves the Armenian Massacres and the German Ambassador 
Flatly Refuses to Intervene—Death of Von Wangenheim—Mr. Morgenthau’s 
Farewell to Turkey and the Sultan—Von Jagow, Zimmerman, 

And the German-Americans 


BY 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 


(Formerly American Ambassador to Turkey) 


NINTH ARTICLE 


ALLOUS as Wangenheim showed him- 

self to be, he was not quite so im- 

placable toward the Armenians as 

the German Naval Attaché in Con- 
stantinople, Humann. This person 

was generally regarded as a man of great influ- 
ence; his position in Constantinople corres- 
ponded to that of Boy-Ed in the United States. 
A German diplomat once told me that Humann 
was more of a Turk than Enver or Talaat. 
Despite this reputation I attempted to enlist 
his influence. I appealed to him particularly 
because he was a friend of Enver, and was 
generally looked upon as an important con- 
necting link between the German Embassy and 
the Turkish Military authorities. _Humann 
was a personal emissary of the Kaiser, in con- 
stant communication with Berlin and undoubt- 
edly he reflected the attitude of the ruling 
powers in Germany. He discussed the Armenian 
problem with the utmost frankness and brutality. 
“T have lived in Turkey the larger part of 
my life,”’ he told me, “and I know the Armenians. 


I also know that both Armenians and Turks 
cannot live together in this country. One of 
these races has got to go. And I don’t blame 
the Turks for what they are doing to the Ar- 
menians. I think that they are entirely justified. 
The weaker nation must succumb. The Ar- 
menians desire to dismember Turkey; they are 
against the Turks and the Germans in this war, 
and they, therefore, have no right to exist here. 
I also think that Wangenheim went altogether 
too far in making a protest; at least I would not 
have done this.” 

I expressed my horror at such sentiments, but 
Humann went on abusing the Armenian people 
and absolving the Turks from all blame. 

“It is a matter of safety,” he replied; “the 
Turks have got to protect themselves, and, 
from this point of view, they are entirely justified 
in what they are doing. Why, we found 7,000 
guns at Kadikeui which belonged to the Ar- 
menians. At first Enver wanted to treat the 
Armenians with the utmost moderation, and four 
months ago he insisted that they be given another 
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opportunity to demonstrate their loyalty. But 
after what they did at Van, he had to yield to 
the army, which had been insisting all along that 
it should protect its rear. The Committee 
decided upon the deportations and Enver reluc- 
tantly agreed. All Armenians are working for 
the destruction of Turkey’s power—and the only 
thing to do is to deport them. Enver is really a 
very kind-hearted man; he is incapable per- 
sonally of hurting a fly! But when it comes to 
defending an idea in which he believes, he will 
do it fearlessly and recklessly. Moreover, the 
Young Turks have to get rid of the Armenians 
merely as a matter of self-protection. The 
Committee is strong only in Constantinople and 
a few other large cities. Everywhere else the 
people are strongly ‘Old Turk.’ And these Old 
Turks are all fanatics. These Old Turks are not 
in favor of the present government, and so the 
Committee has to do everything in its power to 
protect themselves. But don’t think that any 
harm will come to other Christians. Any Turk 
can easily pick out three Armenians among a 
thousand Turks!” 


AN ATTEMPT TO INTIMIDATE THE AMBASSADOR 


Humann was not the only important German 
who expressed this latter sentiment. Intimations 
began to reach me from many sources that my 
“meddling” in behalf of the Armenians was 
making me more and more unpopular in German 
officialdom. One day in October, Neurath, the 
German Counseiller, called and showed me a 
telegram which he had just received from the 
German Foreign Office. This contained the 
information that Earl Crewe and Earl Cromer 
had spoken on the Armenians in the House of 
Lords, had laid the responsibility for the massa- 
cres upon the Germans, and had declared that 
they had received their information from an 
American witness. The telegram also referred 
to an article in the Westminster Gazette, which said 
that the German consuls at certain places had 
instigated and even led the attacks, and par- 
ticularly mentioned Resler of Aleppo. Neurath 
said that his government had directed him to 
obtain a denial of these charges from the American 
Ambassador at Constantinople. I refused to 
make such a denial, saying that I did not feel 
called upon to decide officially whether Turkey 
or Germany was to blame for these crimes. 

Yet everywhere in diplomatic circles there 
Seemed to be a conviction that the American 
Ambassador was responsible for the wide pub- 
licity which the Armenian massacres were receiv- 
ing in Europe and the United States. I have no 
hesitation in saying that they were right about 
this. In December, my son, Henry Morgenthau, 


Jr., paid a visit to the Gallipoli peninsula, where 
he was entertained by General Liman von Sanders 
and other German officers. He had _ hardly 
stepped into German headquarters when an officer 
came up to him and said: 

“Those are very interesting articles on the 
Armenian question whith your father is writing 
in the American newspapers.” 

“My father has been writing no articles,” 
my son replied. 

“Oh,” said this officer, “just because his name 
isn’t signed to them doesn’t mean that he is not 
writing them!” 

Von Sanders also spoke on this subject. 

“Your father is making a great mistake,” he 
said, “giving out the facts about what the Turks 
are doing to the Armenians. That really is not 
his business.” 

As hints of this kind made no impression on me, 
the Germans evidently decided to resort to 
threats. In the early autumn, a Dr. Nossig 
arrived in Constantinople from Berlin. Dr. 
Nossig was a German Jew, and came to Turkey 
evidently to work against the Zionists. After 
he had talked with me for a few minutes, describ- 
ing his Jewish activities, | soon discovered that 
he was a German political agent. He came to see 
me twice; the first time his talk was somewhat 
indefinite, the purpose of the call apparently being 
to make my acquaintance and insinuate himself 
into my good graces. The second time, after 
discoursing vaguely on several topics, he came 
directly to the point. He drew his chair close 
up to me and began to talk in the most friendly 
and confidential manner. 

“Mr. Ambassador,” he said, “we are both 
Jews and I want to speak to you as one Jew to 
another. I hope you will not be offended if | 
presume upon this to give you a little advice. 
You are very active in the interest of the Ar- 
menians and | do not think you realize how very 
unpopular you are becoming, for this reason, with 
the authorities here. In fact, | think that I 
ought to tell you that the Turkish Government is 
contemplating asking for your recall. Your 
protests for the Armenians will be useless. The 
Germans will not interfere for them and you are 
just spoiling your opportunity for usefulness and 
running the risk that your career will end ig- 
nominously.” 

“Are you giving me this advice,” | asked, 
“because you have a real interest in my personal 
welfare?” 

“Certainly,” he answered; “all of us Jews are 
proud of what you have done and we would hate 
to see your career end disastrously.” 

“Then you go back to the German Embassy,” 
I said, “and tell Wangenheim what I say—to go 
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ahead and have me recalled. If. I am to sufier 
martyrdom, I can think of no better cause in 
which to be sacrificed. In fact, | would welcome 
it, for I can think of no greater honor than to be 
recalled because I, a Jew, have been exerting all 
my powers to save the lives of hundreds of thous- 
ands of Christians.” . 

Dr. Nossig hurriedly left my office and I have 
never seen him since. When next I met Enver 
I told him that there were rumors that the Otto- 
man Government was about to ask for my recall. 
He was very emphatic in denouncing the whole 
story as a falsehood. “‘We would not be guilty 
of making such a ridiculous mistake,” he said. 
So there was not the slightest doubt that this 
attempt to intimidate me had been hatched at 
the German Embassy. 


LAST TALK WITH WANGENHEIM 


Wangenheim returned to Constantinople in 
early October. I was shocked at the changes 
that had taken place in the man. As I wrote 
in my diary, “he looked the perfect picture of 
Wotan.” His face was almost constantly twitch- 
ing; he wore a black cover over his right eye, 
and he seemed unusually nervous and depressed. 
He told me that he had obtained little rest; that 
he had been obliged to spend most of his time in 
Berlin attending to business. A few days after 
his return | met him on my way to Haskeui; he 
said that he was going to the American Embassy 
and together we walked back to it. I had been 
recently told by Talaat that he intended to deport 
all the Armenians who were left in Turkey and 
this statement had induced me to make a final 
plea to the one man in Constantinople who had 
the power to end the horrors. | took Wangen- 
heim up to the second fioor of the Embassy, where 
we could be entirely alone and uninterrupted, and 
there, for more than an hour, sitting together over 
the tea table, we had our last conversation on this 
subject. 

“Berlin telegraphs me,” he said, “that your 
Secretary of State tells them that you say that 
more Armenians than ever have been massacred 
since Bulgaria has come in on our side.” 

“No, I did not cable that,” I replied. “I admit 
that I have sent a large amount of information 
to Washington. I have sent copies of every 
report and every statement to the State Depart- 
ment. They are safely lodged there and whatever 
happens to me, the evidence is complete, and the 
American people are not dependent on my oral 
report for their information. But this particular 
statement you make is not quite accurate. I 
merely informed Mr. Lansing that any influence 
Bulgaria might exert to stop the massacres has 
been lost, now that she has become Turkey’s ally.” 
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We again discussed the deportations. 

“Germany is not responsible for this,” Wangen- 
heim said. 

“You can assert that to the end of time,” | 
replied, “but nobody will believe it. The world 
will always hold Germany responsible; the guilt 
of these crimes will be your inheritance forever. 
I know that you have filed a paper protest. 
But what does that amount to? You know 
better than I do that such a protest will have no 
effect. 1 do not claim that Germany is responsi- 
ble for these massacres in the sense that she insti- 
gated them. But she is responsible in the sense 
that she had power to stop them and did not use 
it. And it is not only America and your present 
enemies that will hold you responsible. The 
German people will some day call your gov- 
ernment to account. You are a Christian people 
and the time will come when Germans will realize 
that you have let a Mohammedan people destroy 
another Christian nation. How foolish is your 
protest that I am sending information to my 
State Department. Do you suppose that you 
can keep secret such hellish atrocities as these? 
Don’t get such a silly, ostrich-like thought as 
that—don’t think that by ignoring them your- 
selves, you can get the rest of the world to do so. 
Crimes like these cry to heaven. Do you think - 
I could know about things like this and not report 
them to my Government? And don’t forget 
that German missionaries, as well as American, 
are sending me information about the Armenians.” 


“WE MUST WIN THIS WAR” 


“All that you say may be true,”’ replied the 
German Ambassador, “but the big problem that 
confronts us is to win this war. Turkey has set- 
tled with her foreign enemies; she has done 
that at the Dardanelles and at Gallipoli. She is 
now trying to settle her internal affairs. They 
still greatly fear that the Capitulations will 
again be forced upon them. Before they are 
again put under this restraint, they intend to have 
their internal problems in such shape that there 
will be little chance of any interference from 
foreign nations. Talaat has told me that he is 
determined to complete this task before peace is 
declared. In the future they don’t intend that 
the Russians shall be in a position to say that 
they have a right to intervene about Armenian 
matters because there are a large number of 
Armenians in Russia who are affected by the 
troubles of their coreligionists in Turkey. Giers 
used to be doing this all the time and the Turks 
do not intend that any ambassador from Russia 
or from any other country shall have such an 
opportunity in the future. The Armenians any- 
way are a very poor lot. You come in contact 
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in Constantinople with Armenians of the educated 
classes, and you get your impressions about them 
from these men, but all the Armenians are not of 
that type. Yet I admit that they have been 
treated terribly. I sent a man to make investiga- 
tions and he reported that the worst outrages 
have not been committed by Turkish officials but 
by brigands.” 

Wangenheim again suggested that the Ar- 
menians be taken to the United States, and once 
more | gave him the reasons why this would be 
impracticable. 

“Never mind all these considerations,” I said. 
“Let us disregard everything—military necessity, 
state policy, and all else—and let us look upon 
this simply as a human problem. Remember that 
most of the people who are being treated in this 
way are old men, old women, and helpless children. 
Why can’t you, as a human being, see that these 
people are permitted to live?” 

“At the present stage of internal affairs in 
Turkey,’ Wangenheim replied, “I shall not 
intervene.” 


DEATH OF WANGENHEIM 


] saw that it was useless to discuss the matter 
further. He was a man who was devoid of sym- 
pathy and human pity, and I turned from him in 
disgust. Wangenheim rose to leave. As he did 
so he gave a gasp, and his legs suddenly shot from 
under him. I jumped and caught the man just 
as he was falling. Fora minute he seemed utterly 
dazed; he looked at me in a bewildered way, then 
suddenly collected himself and regained his poise. 
] took the Ambassador by the arm, piloted him 
downstairs, and put him into his automobile. By 
this time he had apparently recovered from his 
dizzy spell and he reached home safely. Two days 
afterward, while sitting at his dinner table, he had 
a stroke of apoplexy; he was carried upstairs 
to his bed, but he never regained consciousness. 
On October 24th, | was officially informed that 
Wangenheim was dead. And thus my last recol- 
lection of Wangenheim is that of the Ambassador 
as he sat in my office in the American Embassy, 
absolutely refusing to exert any influence to pre- 
vent the massacre of a nation. He was the one 
man, and his government was the one govern- 
ment, that could have stopped these crimes, but, 
as Wangenheim told me many times, “our one 
aim is to win this war.” 

A few days afterward official Turkey and the 
diplomatic force paid their last tribute to this 
perfect embodiment of the Prussian system. 
The funeral was held in the garden of the German 
Embassy at Pera. The inclosure was filled with 
flowers. Practically the whole gathering, except- 
ing the family and the ambassadors and the 
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Sultan’s representatives, remained standing during 
the simple but impressive ceremonies. Then the 
procession formed; German sailors carried the 
bier upon their shoulders, other German sailors 
carried the huge bunches of flowers, and all 
members of the diplomatic corps and the officials 
of the Turkish Government followed on foot. 

The Grand Vizier led the procession; | walked 
the whole way with Enver. All the officers of the 
Goeben and the Breslau, and all the German gen- 
erals, dressed in full uniform, followed. It 
seemed as though the whole of Constantinople 
lined the streets, and the atmosphere had some 
of the quality of a holiday. We walked to the 
grounds of Dolma Bagtche, the Sultan’s Palace, 
passing through the gate which the ambassadors 
enter when presenting their credentials. At the 
dock a beautiful steam launch lay awaiting our 
arrival, and in this stood Neurath, the 
German Counseiller, ready to receive the body 
of his dead chieftain. The coffin, entirely ¢ov- 
ered with flowers, was placed in the boat. As the 
launch sailed out into the stream Neurath, a 
six-foot Prussian, dressed in his military uniform, 
his helmet a waving mass of white plumes, stood 
erect and silent. Wangenheim was buried in the 
park of the summer embassy at Therapia, by the 
side of his comrade Colonel Leipzig. No final 
resting-place would have been more appropriate, 
for this had been the scene of his diplomatic suc- 
cesses, and it was from this place that, a little 
more than two years before, he had directed by 
wireless the Goeben and the Breslau, and safely 
brought them into Constantinople, thus making 
it. inevitable that Turkey should join forces 
with Germany, and paved the way for all the 
triumphs and all the horrors that have neces- 
sarily followed that event. 


II 


My failure to stop the destruction of the 
Armenians had made Turkey for me a place 
of horror, and | found intolerable my further 
daily association with men who, however 
gracious and accommodating and good-natured 
they might have been to the American Am- 
bassador, were still reeking with the blood of near- 
ly a million human beings. Could | have done 
anything more, either for Americans, enemy 
aliens, or the persecuted peoples of the empire, I 
would willingly have stayed. The position of 
Americans and Europeans, however, had now be- 
come secure and, so far as the subject peoples were 
concerned, I had reached the end of my resources. 
Moreover, an event was approaching in the 
United States which, I believed, would inevitably 
have the greatest influence upon the future of the 
world and of democracy—the Presidential cam- 
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paign. I felt that there was nothing so import- 
ant in international politics as the reélection of 
President Wilson. I could imagine no greater 
calamity, for the United States and the world, 
than that the American nation should fail to in- 
dorse heartily this great statesman. If I could 
substantially assist in Mr. Wilson’s reélection, I 
concluded that I could better serve my country 
at home at this juncture. 

I had another practical reason for returning 
home, and that was to give the President and the 
State Department, by word of mouth, such first- 
hand information as I possessed on the European 
situation. It was especially important to give 
them the latest side lights on the subject of peace. 
In the latter part of 1915 and the early part of 
1916 this was the uppermost topic in Constan- 
tinople. Enver Pasha was constantly asking me 
to intercede with the President to end the war. 
Several times he intimated that Turkey was war- 
weary and that her salvation depended on getting 
anearly peace. I have already described the con- 
ditions that prevailed a few months after the out- 
break of the war, but, by the end of 1915, they 
were infinitely worse. When Turkey decided on 
the deportation and massacre of her subject 
peoples, especially the Armenians and Greeks, 
she had signed her own economic death warrant. 
These were the people, as | have already said, who 
controlled her industries and her finance and de- 
veloped her agriculture, and the material conse- 
quences of this great national crime now began to 
be everywhere apparent. The farms were lying 
uncultivated and daily thousands of peasants 
were dying of starvation. As the Armenians 
and Greeks were the largest taxpayers, their an- 
nihilation greatly reduced the state revenues, and 
the fact that practically all Turkish ports were 
blockaded had shut off customs collections. The 
mere statement that Turkey was barely taking in 
money enough to pay the interest on her debt, to 
say nothing of ordinary expenses and war ex- 
penses, gives a fair idea of her advanced degree of 
exhaustion. In these facts Turkey had abun- 
dant reasons for desiring a speedy peace. Besides 
this, Enver and the ruling party feared a revolu- 
tion, unless the war quickly came to anend. As 
I wrote the- State Department about this time, 
“These men are willing to do almost anything to 
retain their power.” 

Still 1 did not take Enver’s importunities for 
peace any too seriously. 

“Are you speaking for yourself and your party 
in this matter,” | asked him, “or do you really 
speak for Germany also? | cannot submit a pro- 
position from you unless the Germans are back 
of you. Have you consulted them about 
this?” 
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“No,” Enver replied, “but I know how they 
feel.” 

“That is not sufficient,” I answered. “You 
had better communicate with them directly 
through the German Embassy. I would not be 


willing to submit a proposition that was not en- 


dorsed by all the Teutonic Allies.” 

Enver thought that it would be almost useless 
to discuss the matter with the German Am- 
bassador. He said, however, that he was just 
leaving for Orsova, a town on the Hungarian and 
Rumanian frontier, where he was to have a con- 
ference with Falkenhayn, at that time the German 
Chief-of-Staff. Falkenhayn, said Enver, was the 
important man; he would take up the question of 
peace with him. 

“Why do you think that it is a good time to dis- 
cuss peace now?’”’ I asked. 

“Because in two weeks we shall have com- 
pletely annihilated Serbia. We think that should 
put the Allies in a frame of mind to discuss peace. 
My visit to Falkenhayn is to complete arrange- 
ments for the invasion of Egypt. Ina very few 
days we expect Greece to joinus. Weare already 
preparing tons of provisions and fodder to send to 
Greece. And when we get Greece, of course, Ru- 
mania will come in. When the Greeks and Ru- 
manians join us, we shall have a million fresh 
troops. We shall get all the guns and ammuni- 
tion we need from Germany as soon as the direct 
railroad is opened. All these things make it an 
excellent time for us to take up the matter of 
peace.” 

] asked the Minister of War to talk the matter 
over with Falkenhayn at his proposed interview, 
and report to me when he returned. In some way 
this conversation came to the ears of the new Ger- 
man Ambassador, Graf Wolf-Metternich, who 
immediately called to discuss the subject. He 
apparently wished to impress upon me two things: 
that Germany would never surrender Alsace- 
Lorraine and that she would insist on the return of 
all her colonies. I replied that it was apparently 
useless to discuss peace until England first won 
some great military victory. 

“That may be so,” replied the Graf, “but you 
can hardly expect that Germany shall let England 
win such a victory merely to put her in a frame of 
mind to consider peace.’ But I think that you 
are wrong. It is a mistake to say that Great 
Britain has not already won great victories. | 
think that she has several very substantial ones 
to her credit. Just consider what she has done. 
She hasestablished her unquestioned supremacy of 
the seas and driven off all German commerce. She 
has not only not lost a foot of her own territory, 
but she has gained enormous new domains. She 
has annexed Cyprus and Egypt and has conquered 
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all the German colonies. She is in possession of 
a considerable part of Mesopotamia. How 
absurd to say that England has gained nothing by 
the war!” 


GERMANY’S PEACE TERMS 


On December 1st, Enver came to the American 
Embassy and reported the results of his interview 
with Falkenhayn. The German Chief-of-Staff 
had said that Germany would very much like to 
discuss peace but that Germany could not state 
her terms in advance, as such an action would be 
generally interpreted as a sign of weakness. But 
one thing could be depended on; the Allies could 
obtain far more favorable terms at that moment 
that at any future time. Enver told me that the 
Germans would be willing to surrender all the 
territory they had taken from the French and 
practically all of Belgium. But the one thing on 
which they had definitely settled was the perma- 
nent dismemberment of Serbia. Not an acre of 
Macedonia would be returned to Serbia and even 
parts of old Serbia would be retained; that is, Ser- 
bia would become a much smaller country than 
she had been before the Balkan Wars, and, in fact 
she would practically disappear as an independent 
state. The meaning of all this was apparent, 
even then. Germany had won the object for 
which she had really gone to war; a complete 
route from Berlin to Constantinople and the East; 
part, and a good part of the Pan-German “ Mittel 
Europa” had thus become an accomplished mili- 
tary fact. Apparently Germany was willing to 
give up the overrun provinces of northern France 
and Belgium, provided that the Entente would 
consent to her retention of these conquests. The 
proposal which Falkenhayn made then did not 
materially differ from that which Germany put 
forward in the latter part of 1914. This Enver 
Falkenhayn interview, as reported to me, shows 
that it was no suddenly conceived German plan, 
“ee that it has been Germany’s scheme from the 
Irst. 

In all this I saw no particular promise of an 
early peace. Yet I thought that I should lay 
these facts before the President. I, therefore, 
applied to Washington for a leave of absence, 
which was granted. 


FAREWELL TO ENVER AND TALAAT 


I had my farewell interview with Enver and 
Talaat on the thirteenth of January. Both men 
were in their most delightful mood. Evidently 
both were turning over in their minds, as was I, 
all the momentous events that had taken place in 
Turkey, and in the world, since my first meeting 
with them two years before. Then Talaat and 
Enver were merely desperate adventurers who 
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had reached high position by assassination and 
intrigue; their position was insecure, for at any 
moment another revolution might plunge them 
into the obscurity from which they had sprung 
But now they were the unquestioned despots of 
the Ottoman Empire, the allies of the then strong- 
est military power in the world, the conquerors— 
absurdly enough they so regarded themselves—of 
the British Navy. At this moment of their great 
triumph—the Allied expedition to the Dardanelles 
had evacuated their positions only two weeks be- 
fore—both Talaat and Enver regarded their coun- 
try again as a world power. 

“] hear you are going home to spend a lot of 
money and reélect your President,” said Talaat— 
this being a jocular reference to the fact that I was 
the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Democratic National Committee. “That’s very 
foolish; why don’t you stay here and give it to 
Turkey? We need it more than your people do.” 

“But we hope you are coming back soon,” he 
added, in the polite (and insincere) manner of the 
Oriental. “You and we have really grown up to- 
gether; you came hereabout the same time that we 
took office and we don’t know how we could ever 
getsowellacquaintedwithanotherman. Wehave 
grown fond of you, too. We have had our differ- 
ences, and pretty lively ones at times, but we have 
always found you fair, and we respect American 
policy in Turkey as you have represented it. We 
don’t like to see you go, even for a few months.” 

I expressed my pleasure at these words. 

“It’s very nice to hear you talk that way,” I 
answered. “Since you flatter me so much I 
know that you will be willing to promise me cer- 
tain things. Since | have you both here together 
this is my chance to put you on record. Will you 
treat the people in my charge considerately, just 
the same as though | were here?” 

“As to the American missionaries and colleges 
and schools,” said Talaat—and Enver assented— 
“we give you an absolute promise. They will 
not be molested in the slightest degree, but can 
go on doing their work just the same as before. 
Your mind can rest easily on that score.” 

“How about the British and Frenche” | 
asked.” 

“Oh, well,” said Talaat, smiling, “we may have 
to have a little fun with them now and then, but 
don’t worry. We'll take good care of them.” 

And now for the last time I spoke on the sub- 
ject that had rested so heavily on my mind for 
many months. I feared that another appeal 
would be useless, but I decided to make it. 

“How about the Armenians?” 

Talaat’s geniality disappeared in an instant. 
His face hardened and the fire of the beast lighted 
up his eyes once more. 
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“What’s the use of speaking about them?” he 
said, waving his hand. “We are through with 
them. That’s all over.” 

Such was my farewell with Talaat. 
all over,” were his last words to me. 


“That’s 


GOOD-BY TO THE SULTAN 


The next day I had my farewell audience with 
the Sultan. He was the same gracious, kindly 
old gentleman whom J had first met two years be- 
fore. He received me informally, in civilian Eu- 
ropean clothes, and asked me to sit down with him. 
We talked for twenty minutes, and discussed 
among other things the pleasant relations that 
prevailed between America and Turkey. He 
thanked me for the interest which I had taken in 
his country and hoped that I would soon return. 
Then he took up the question of war and peace. 

“Every monarch naturally desires peace,”’ he 
said. “None of us approves the shedding of blood. 
But there are times when war seems unavoidable. 
We may wish to settle our disputes amicably, but 
we cannot always do it. This seems to be one of 
them. I told the British Ambassador that we 
did not wish to go to war with his country. | 
tell you the same thing now. But Turkey had to 
defend her rights. Russia attacked us; and natur- 
ally we had to defend ourselves. Thus the war 
was not the result of any planning on our part; it 
was an act of Allah—it was fate.”’ 

] expressed the hope that it might soon be over. 

“Yes, we wish peace also,” replied His Majesty. 
“But it must be a peace that will guarantee the 
rights of our empire. | am sure that a civilized 
and flourishing country like America wants peace, 
and she should exert all her efforts to bring about 
a peace that shall be permanent.” 

One of the Sultan’s statements at this interview 
left a lasting impression. This was his assertion 
that “Russia attacked us.” That the simple- 
minded old gentleman believed this was apparent; 
it was also clear that he knew nothing of the real 
facts—that Turkish warships, under German of- 
ficers, had plunged Turkey into the war by bom- 
barding Russian seaports. Instead of telling him 
the truth, the Young Turk leaders had foisted 
upon the Sultan this fiction of Russiaas theaggres- 
sor. The interview showed precisely to what ex- 
tent the ostensible ruler of Turkey was acquainted 
with the crucial facts in the government of his 
own empire. 

In our interview Talaat and Enver had not 
said their final farewells, telling me that they 
would meet me at the station. A few minutes be- 
fore the train started Bedri came up, rather pale- 
faced and excited, and brought me their apologies. 

“They cannot come,” he said, “the Crown 
Prince has just committed suicide.” 
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I knew the Crown Prince well and I had ex- 
pected to have him as a fellow passenger to Berlin; 
he was about to make a trip to. Germany and his 
special car was attached to this train. | had seen 
much of Yussuf Izzeddin; he had several times 
invited me to call upon him and we had spent 
many hours talking over the United States and 
American institutions, in which subject he had 
always displayed the keenest interest. Many 
times had he told me that he would like to intro- 
duce certain American governmental ideas in 
Turkey. The morning when we were leaving for 
Berlin, the Crown Prince was found lying on the 
floor in his villa, bathed in a pool of blood, with 
his arteries cut. Yussuf was the son of Abdul- 
Aziz, Sultan from 1861 to 1876, who, gruesomely 
enough, had ended his days by opening his arteries 
forty years before. The circumstances surround- 
ing the death of father and son were thus precisely 
the same. The fact that Yussuf was strongly 
pro-Ally, that he had opposed Turkey’s participa- 
tion in the war on Germany’s side, and that he was 
extremely antagonistic to the Committee of Union 
and Progress gave rise to many suspicions. | 
know nothing about the stories that now went 
from mouth to mouth, and merely record that the 
official report on the death was that it was a case 
of “suicide.” 

“On Va suicidé!’’ (they have suicided him!), re- 
marked a witty Frenchman, when this verdict was 
reported. 

This tragic announcement naturally cast a 
gloom over our party, as our train pulled out of 
Constantinople, but the journey proved to be full 
of interest. I was now on the famous Balkanzug, 
and this was only the second trip which it had 
made to Berlin. My room was No. 13; several 
people came to look at it, telling me that, on the 
outward trip, the train had been shot at, and a 
window of my apartment broken. 

Soon after we started | discovered that Admiral 
Usedom was one of my fellow passengers. Use- 
dom had had a distinguished career in the navy; 
among other things he had been captain of the 
Hohenzollern, the Kaiser’s yacht, and thus was 
upon friendly terms with His Majesty. The last 
time I had seen Usedom was on my visit to the 
Dardanelles, where he had been Inspector General 
of the Ottoman defenses. As soon as we met 
again, the admiral began to talk about the abor- 
tive Allied attack. He again made no secret of 
the fears which he had then entertained that this 
attack would succeed. 

“Several times,” he said, “we thought that 
they were on the verge of getting through. All of 
us down there were very much distressed and de- 
pressed over the prospect. We owed much to the 
heroism of the Turks and their willingness to sac- 
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rifice an unlimited number of human lives. It 
is all over now—that part of our task is finished.” 

The Admiral thought that the British landing 
party had been badly prepared, though he spoke 
admiringly of the skill with which the Allies had 
managed their retreat. I also obtained further 
light on the German attitude toward the Armen- 
ian massacres. Usedom made no attempt to 
justify them; neither did he blame the Turks. He 
discussed the whole thing calmly, dispassionately, 
merely as a military problem, and one would never 
have guessed from his remarks that the lives of a 
million human beings had been involved. He 
simply said that the Armenians were in the way, 
that they were an obstacle to German success, 
and that it had, therefore, been necessary to re- 
move them, just like so much useless lumber. He 
spoke about them as detachedly as one would 
speak about removing a row of houses in order to 
bombard a city. 

Poor Serbia! As our train sped through her 
devastated districts | had a picture of what the 
war had meant to this brave little country. In 
the last two years this nation had stood alohe, 
practically unassisted by her Allies, attempting 
to stem the rush of Pan-German conquest, just 
as, for several centuries, she had stood as a bul- 
wark against the onslaughts of the Turks. And 
she had paid the penalty. Many farms 
we passed were abandoned, overgrown with 
weeds and ,neglected, and the buildings were 
frequently roofless and sometimes razed to the 
ground. Whenever we crossed a stream we saw 
the remains of a dynamited bridge; in all cases 
the Germans had built new ones to replace those 
which had been destroyed. Wesaw many women 
and children, looking ragged and half starved, 
but significantly we saw very few men, for all had 
either been killed or they were in the ranks of 
Serhia’s still existing and valiant little army. All 
this time trains full of German soldiers were 
passing us or standing on the switches at the 
stations where we slowed up, a sufficient expla- 
nation for all the misery and devastation we saw 
on our way. 


HI 


Our train drew into the Berlin station on the 
evening of February 2, 1916. The date is worth 
mentioning, for that marked an important crisis 
in German-American relations. Almost the first 
man I met was my old friend and colleague, 
Ambassador James W. Gerard. Mr. Gerard told 
me that he was packing up and expected to leave 
Berlin at any moment, for he believed that a 
break between Germany and the United States 
was a matter only of days, perhaps of hours. At 
that time Germany and the United States were 
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discussing the settlement of the Lusitania out- 
rage. The negotiations had reached a point 
where the Imperial Government had expressed a 
willingness to express her regrets, pay an indem- 
nity, and promise not to do it again. But the 
President and Mr. Lansing insisted that Germany 
should declare that the sinking of the Lusitania 
had been an illegal act. This meant that Ger- 
many at no time in the future could resume sub- 
marine warfare without stultifying herself and 
doing something which her own government had 
denounced as contrary to international law. 
But our Government would accept nothing less 
and the two nations were, therefore, at logger- 
heads. 

“IT can do nothing more,” said Mr. Gerard, 
“I want to have you talk with Zimmerman and . 
Von Jagow, and perhaps you can give them a new 
point of view.” 


MEETING WITH VON JAGOW 


I] soon discovered, from my many callers, that 
the atmosphere in Berlin was tense and exceed- 
ingly anti-American. Our country was regarded 
everywhere as practically an ally of the Entente, 
and I found that the most absurd ideas prevailed 
concerning the closeness of our relations with 
England. Thus it was generally believed that 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador 
in Washington, met regularly with President ~ 
Wilson’s Cabinet and was consulted on all our 
national policies. 

At three o'clock Mr. Gerard took me to the 
Foreign Office and we spent more than an hour 
there with Von Jagow. Von Jagow was a small, 
slight man of nervous disposition. He lighted 
cigarette after cigarette during our interview. 
He was apparently greatly worried over the 
American situation. Let us not suppose that 
the German Government regarded lightly a 
break with the United States. At that time their 
newspapers were ridiculing and insulting us, and 
making fun of the idea that Uncle Sam would go 
to war. The contrast between these journalistic 
vaporings and the anxiety, even the fear, which 
this high German official displayed, much im- 
pressed me. The prospect of having our men 
and our resources thrown on the side of the 
Entente he did not regard indifferently, whatever 
the Berlin press might say. 

“Tt seems to us a shame that Mr. Lansing 
should insist that we declare the Lusitania sinking 
illegal,” Von Jagow began. “He is acting like a 
technical lawyer.” 

“Tf you want the rea] truth,” I replied, ‘I do 
not think that the United States is particular or 
technical about the precise terms that you use. 
But you must give definite assurances that you 
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are sorry for the act, say that you regard it as an 
improper one, and that it will not occur again. 
Unless you do this, the United States will not be 
satisfied.” 

“We cannot do that,” he answered. “ Public 
opinion in Germany would not permit it. If we 
should make a declaration such as you outline, 
the present Cabinet would fall.” 

“But I thought that you had public opinion 
here well under control,” | answered. “It may 
take a little time but certainly you can change 
public sentiment so that it would approve such 
a settlement.” 

“As far as the newspapers are concerned,” said 
Von Jagow, “that is true. We can absolutely 
control them. However, that will take some time. 
The newspapers cannot reverse themselves im- 
mediately; they will have to do it gradually, 
taking two or three weeks. We can manage 
them. But there are members of Parliament 
whom we can’t control and they would make so 
much trouble that we would all have to resign.” 

“Yet it seems to me,” | rejoined, “that you 
could get these members together, explain to 
them the necessity of keeping the United States 
out of the war, and that they would be convinced. 
The trouble is that you Germans don’t under- 
stand conditions in my country. You don’t 
think that the United States will fight. You 
don’t understand President Wilson; you think 
that he is an idealist and a peace man, and that, 
under no circumstances, will he take up arms. 
You are making the greatest and most costly 
mistake that any nation could make. The 
President has two sides to his nature. Do not 
forget that he has Scotch-Irish blood in him. 
Up to the present you have seen only the Scotch 
side of him. That makes him very cautious, 
makes him weigh every move, makes him patient 
and long-suffering. But he has also all the fire 
and combativeness of the Irish. Let him once 
set his jaws and it takes a crowbar to open them 
again. If he once decides to fight, he will fight 
with all his soul and to the bitter end. You can 
go just so far with your provocations but no 
farther. You are also greatly deceived because 
certain important members of Congress, perhaps 
even a member of the Cabinet, have been for 
peace. But there is one man who is going to 
settle this matter—that is the President. He 
will settle it as he thinks right and just, irrespec- 
tive of what other people may say or do.” 

Von Jagow said that I had given him a new 
impression of the President. But he still had one 
more reason to believe that the United States 
would not go to war. 

“How about the German-Americans?” he 
asked. 


“T can tell you all about them,” I answered, 
“because I am one of them myself. I was born in 
Germany and spent the first nine years of my life 
here. I have always loved many things German, 
such as its music and its literature. But my par- 
ents left this country because they were dissat- 
isfied and unhappy here. The United States 
gave us a friendly reception and a home, and made 
us prosperous and happy. There are many mil- 
lions just like us; there is no business opportunity 
and no social position that is not open to us. | 
do not believe that there is a more contented 
people in the world than the German-Americans.”’ 

I could not reveal to him my own state of 
mind, as | was still ambassador, but I could and 
did say: “Take my own children—they are 
German-Americans of the second generation. 
Their sympathies all through this war have 
been with England and her Allies. My son is 
here with me; he tells me that, if the United 
States goes to war, he will enlist immediately. 
Do you suppose, in case we should go to war with 
Germany, that they would side with you? The 
idea is simply preposterous. And the overwhelm- 
ing mass of German-Americans feel precisely the 
same way.” 

“But I am told,” said Von Jagow, “that there 
will be an insurrection of German-Americans if 
your country makes war on us.” 

“Dismiss any such idea from your mind,” | 
replied. “The first one who attempts it will be 
punished so promptly and so drastically that such 
a movement will not go far. And I think that 
the loyal German-Americans themselves will be 
the first to administer such punishment.” 

“We wish to avoid a rupture with the United 
States,” said Von Jagow. “But we must have 
time to change public sentiment here. There are 
two parties here, holding diametrically opposed 
views on submarine warfare. One believes in 
pushing it to the limit, irrespective of conse- 
quences to the United States or any other Power. 
The present Cabinet takes the contrary view; we 
wish to meet the contentions of your President. 
But the militaristic faction is pushing us hard. 
They will force us out of office if we declare the 
Lusitania sinking illegal or improper. I think 
that President Wilson should understand _ this. 
We are working with him, but we must go 
cautiously. I should suppose that Mr. Wilson, 
since he wishes to avoid a break, would prefer to 
have us in power. Why should he take a stand 
that will drive us out of office and put in here 
people who will make war inevitable between Ger- 
many and the United States?” 

“Do you wish Washington to understand,” | 
asked, “that your tenure of office depends on your 
not making this declaration?”’ 
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“We certainly do,” replied Von Jagow. “I 
wish that you would telegraph Washington to 
that effect. Tell the President that, if we are 
displaced now, we shall be succeeded by people 
who advocate unlimited submarine warfare.” 

He expressed himself as amazed at my descrip- 
tion -of President Wilson and his willingness to 
fight. “We regard him,” said Von Jagow, “as 
absolutely a man of peace. Nor do we believe 
that the American people will fight. They are 
far from the scene of action, and, what, after all, 
have they to fight for? Your material interests 
are not affected.” 

“ But there is one thing that we will fight for,” 
I replied, “and that is moral principle. It is 
quite apparent that you do not understand the 
American spirit. You do not realize that we are 
holding off, not because we have no desire to fight, 
but because we wish to be absolutely fair. We 
first wish to have all the evidence in. I admit 
that we are reluctant to mix in foreign disputes, 
but we shall insist upon our right to use the ocean 
as we see fit and we don’t propose to have Ger- 
many constantly interfering with that right and 
murdering our citizens. The American is still per- 
haps a great powerful youth, but once he gets his 
mind made up that he is going to defend his rights, 
he will do so irrespective of consequences. You 
seem to think that Americans will not fight for a 
principle; you apparently have forgotten that all 
our wars have been over matters of principle. 
Take the greatest of them all—the Civil War, 
from 1861 to ’65. We in the North fought to 
emancipate the slaves; that was purely a matter of 
principle; our material interests were not involved. 
And we fought that to the end, although we had 
to fight our own brothers.” 

“We don’t want to be on bad terms with the 
United States,’ Von Jagow replied. “There are 
three nations on whom the peace of the world de- 
pends—England, the United States, and Ger- 
many. We three should get together, establish 
peace, and maintain it. I thank you for your ex- 
planation; I understand the situation much better 
now. But I still don’t see why your Government 
is so hard onGermany and so easy with England.” 

I made the usual explanation that we regarded 
our problem with each nation as a distinct matter 
and could not make our treatment of Germany in 
any way conditional on our treatment of England. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Von Jagow rather plain- 
tively. “It reminds me of two boys playing in a 
yard. One is to be punished first and the other is 
Waiting for histurn. Wilson is going to spank the 
German boy first, and, after he gets through, then 
he proposes to take up England. 

“However,” he concluded, “I wish you would 
cable the President that you have gone over the 
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matter with me and now understand the German 
point of view. Won’t you please ask him to do 
nothing until you have reached the other side and 
explained the whole thing personally?” 

I made this promise and Mr. Gerard and | 
cabled immediately. 

At four-thirty o’clock I had an engagement to 
take tea with Dr. Alexander and his wife at their 
home. I had been there about fifteen minutes 
when Zimmerman was announced! He was a 
different kind of man from Von Jagow. He im- 
pressed me as much stronger, mentally and phys- 
ically. He was tall, even stately in his bearing, 
masterful in his manner, direct and searching in 
his questions, but extremely pleasing and insinu- 
ating. 

Zimmerman, discussing the German-American 
situation, began with a statement which I presume 
he thought would be gratifying to me. He told 
me how splendidly the Jews had behaved in Ger- 
many during the war and how deeply under ob- 
ligations the Germans felt to them. 

“After the war,” he said, “they are going to be 
much better treated in Germany than.they have 
been.” 


ZIMMERMAN AND GERMAN-AMERICANS 


Zimmerman told me that Von Jagow had told 
him about our talk and asked me to repeat part 
of it. He was particularly interested, he said, in 
my statements about the German-Americans, and 
he wished to learn from me himself the facts upon 
which I based my conclusions. Like most Ger- 
mans, he regarded the Germanic elements in our 
population as almost a part of Germany. 

“Are you sure that the mass of German-Amer- 
icans would be loyal to the United States in case 
of war?” heasked. “Aren’t their feelings for the 
Fatherland really dominant?” 

“You evidently regard those German-Amer- 
icans as a distinct part of the population,” | re- 
plied, “living apart from the rest of the people 
and having very little to do with American life as 
awhole. You could not make a greater mistake. 
You can purchase a few here and there, who will 
make a big noise and shout for Germany, but I am 
talking about the millions of Americans of German 
ancestry. These people regard themselves as 
Americans and nothing else. The second gener- 
ation particularly resent being looked upon as 
Germans. It is practically impossible to make 
them talk German; they refuse to speak anything 
but English. They do not read German news- 
papers and will not go to German schools. They 
even resent going to Lutheran churches where 
the language is German. We have more than a 
million German-Americans in New York City, 
but it has been a great struggle to keep alive 
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one German theatre; the reason is that these 
people prefer the theatres where English is the 
language. We have a few German clubs, but their 
membership is very small. TheGerman-Americans 
prefer to belong to the clubs of general member- 
ship and there is not a single one in New York, 
even the finest, where they are not received 
upon their merits. In the political and social life 
of New York there are few German-Americans who, 
as such, have acquired any prominent position, 
though there are plenty of men of distinguished 
position who are German in origin. If the United 
States and Germany go to war, you will not only 
be surprised at the loyalty of our German people, 
but the whole world will be. Another point; if 
the United States goes in, we shall fight to the 
end and it will be a very long and a very de- 
termined struggle.” 

After three years I have no reason to be 
ashamed of either of these prophecies. I some- 
times wonder what Zimmerman now thinks of my 
statements. 

After the explanation Zimmerman began to 
talk about Turkey. He seemed interested to 
find out whether the Turks were likely to make a 
separate peace. I bluntly told him that the 
Turks felt themselves to be under no obligations 
to the Germans. _ This gave me another oppor- 
tunity. 

“] have learned a good deal about German 
methods in Turkey,” I said. “J think it would 
be a great mistake to attempt similar tactics in 
the United States. I speak of this because there 
has been a good deal of sabotage there already. 
This in itself is solidifying the German-Americans 
against you and is more than anything else driv- 
ing the United States into the arms of England.” 

“But the German Government is not respon- 
sible,” said Zimmerman. “We know nothing 
about it.” 

Of course I could not accept that statement on 
its face value—recent developments have shown 
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how mendacious it was—but we passed to other 
topics. The matter of the submarine came up 
again. 

“We have voluntarily interned our navy,” 
said Zimmerman. “We can do nothing at sea 
except with our submarines. It seems to me 
that the United States is making a serious mistake 
in so strongly opposing the submarine. . You 
have a long coast line and you may need the 
U-boat yourself some day. Suppose one of the 
European Powers or particularly Japan, should 
attack you. You could use the submarine to 
good purpose then. Besides, if you insist on 
this proposed declaration in the Lusitania matter, 
you will simply force our government into the 
hands of the Tirpitz party.” 

Zimmerman now returned again to the situa- 
tion in Turkey. His question showed that he 
was much displeased with the new German Am- 
bassador, Graf Wolf-Metternich. Metternich, 
it seemed, had failed in his attempt to win the 
good-will of the reigning powers in Turkey and 
had been a trial to the German Foreign Office. 
Metternich had shown a different attitude toward 
the Armenians from Wangenheim, and he had 
made sincere attempts with Talaat and Enver to 
stop the massacres. Zimmerman now told me 
that Metternich had made a great mistake in do- 
ing this and had destroyed his influence at Con- 
stantinople. Zimmerman made no effort to con- 
ceal his displeasure over Metternich’s manifesta- 
tion of a humanitarian spirit. I now saw that 
Wangenheim had really represented the attitude 
of official Berlin, and I thus had confirmation, 
from the highest German authority, of my con- 
viction that Germany had silently acquiesced in 
those deportations. 


In a few days we had taken the steamer at 
Copenhagen, and, on February 22d, | found my- 
self once more sailing into New York harbor 
and home. 


END 
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FOOD TO SAVE THE WORLD 


How an Appeal to Humane Sentiment Gave Mr. Hoover the Power to Control the Food 
Supply of the Nation for the Emergency of War and for the Greater Emergency of Peace 


BY 


RALPH W. PAGE 


E WENT into the war because 

the German General Staff held 

the conviction that American 

wheat was more dangerous to 

the Teuton army than Amer- 
ican soldiers could ever be. They realized what 
we soon discovered—‘“that food will win the 
war.” The ruthless submarine campaign that 
outraged Christendom was primarily directed 
against the trans-Atlantic journeys of the 
Chicago pig en route to the Tommy’s haver- 
sack. Rather than risk the replenishment of 
the poilu’s larder from the harvest fields of 
Kansas, William the Conquered elected to defy 
the Republic. 

Every general and statesman in the Allied 
councils was equally aware of the transcendent 
importance of this matter of American food. It 
was, of course, patent that the strongest physical 
constitutions could not endure in the face of 
starvation. Subsequent events in Russia and 
Austria and in Prussia itself have emphasized 
the less obvious but more certain fact that the will 
to fight and the spiritual strength of the nations 


—the morale we hear so much about—is directly 
dependent upon the supply of fuel feeding the 
human dynamo. Let the folk in even the most 
Spartan country be weakened by famine, and the 
inevitable germs of destruction and disintegra- 
tion seize upon their hearts and their convictions, 
their wills and their intellects, as well as upon 
their muscles. And the red flag hoisted over 
their departed power is the same as the white 
flag of abject submission to the invader. 

From the instant we declared war our enormous 
resources—immediate and _ potential—together 
with our complete protection from the ravages 
of the conflagration, put into our keeping the 
physical life of the crusaders in the field, and more 
vital still, the stamina and courage of the civilized 
sections of the old world. 

With the breaking of “Der Tag” the world 
stripped itself for the death grapple, and dis- 
carded the menu card and the French chef and 
the hors-d’oeuvres along with its frock coat and 
its limousines. Dining thereafter became as a 
simple mathematical sum dealing with wheat and 
beef and pork and butter and sugar. Given 





“Fat ftom Cooking 
One Pound of Sausage 





Every Spoonful of Drippings 
is Valuable in Cooking - 








LARD AND BUTTER ARE SCARCE 


Dairy production among the Allies decreased 50 per cent. during the war. The lard supply has also decreased. Kitchen 
economy in fats has never been more important than now 
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A MUNICIPAL CANNING STATION 


In these city establishments food that would otherwise go to waste in the markets is saved, and women who are not prepared to 
do canning at their homes are instructed in the best methods of putting up food for winter use 


these things, the sons of Alfred and Charlemagne 
would fight until this cooling cinder congealed. 

In figures which really mean nothing, being 
merely the yard stick for measuring an unmeas- 
urable revolution in American life, our problem 
was easily stated. Not counting an American 
soldier to be supplied, the Allies in Europe had 
to be provided with a prodigious volume of these 
minimum necessities of existence. And nat- 
urally enough our stocks had already been heavily 
drained: by the era of destruction. Take the 
situation in wheat, for exargple. During the 
fiscal year 1916-17 we had shipped the Allies a 
hundred and thirty-five million bushels. And 
the bin was well-nigh empty. The best we could 
calculate was an excess of eighty-eight millions 
above our own normal use, and here were the 
authorities in Europe demonstrating beyond 
cavil that the ravages of the devastation left 
them with a certain deficit of four hundred million 
bushels. 

The granaries of the Argentine and Australia 
might as well have been on the moon, so scarce 
had the bottoms become. The problem of sugar 
and pork and beef presented precisely the same 
difficulties. To draw these supplies out of the 
pantries of America, and at the same time to 
carefully and fairly distribute the remaining 
scarcity without sending prices to the sky and the 


commoner to the poor house, the insane asylum, 
or the ranks of the |. W. W., was a prodigious 
proposition. It was recognized that it required 
concentrated organization, backed by publicity 
yet unheard of—a publicity brilliant enough to 
shine continuously in every hamlet on the conti- 
nent. And it would have to display a tact and 
diplomacy unknown to partisan American affairs, 
if it was to work among a population as stubborn 
and independent as the sons of the Puritans and 
the last of the pioneers. 

It has perhaps been a striking example of this 
tact which has prompted every possible effort 
being made to emphasize that it is the entity 
known as the Food Administration that sprang 
up and tackled this business with such signal 
success. But every urchin licking his dinner 
plate clean from Barnstable to Tacoma knows 
as well as you and | and the Belgian refugee in a 
cellar in Flanders that from beginning, to end it is 
Herbert Hoover.’ He can hardly be said to have 
been appointed to the place. He was apparently 
born for the purpose. He was there looming into 
the position before anyone ever thought of such a 
position. What everyone else knew about the 
business could have been engraved on a ten cent 
piece. Nobody knows how he found out. He 
just turned up fully equipped, a Napoleon of 
food, handling the entire domestic economy of the 
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° THE TIN AND GLASS SHORTAGE HAS REVIVED DRYING 


Mr. F. P. Lund, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and other workers have rendered a national service by teaching the best 
methods of drying fruit and vegetables—a method which had been generally displaced by canning 


Belgian people under the guns and the nose of the 
Kaiser, as if he had been doing nothing else for 
ten generations. 

When we declared war his name was a house- 
hold word in half the world synonomous with 
the relief of starving Walloons. He is a man of 
few words and no similes. But before any Food 
Administration was established or Administrator 
was appointed his brief statements were accepted 
in this country as the final word upon the subject. 
His immense prestige gave a public hearing and 
insured an immediate response granted no other 
branch of the improvised machinery of war. 
Although his formal appointment was made on 
August 17, 1917, for all practical purposes with 
his arrival in New York in May there also arrived 
the Food Administration. 

Any practical politician or public executive will 
agree that the task was primarily a study in 
Psychology. It was a test in philosophy. The 
organization necessary to tabulate, corral, and 
distribute all the essential calories in the United 
States is a big order, but nothing to astonish or 
dismay a nation of Schwabs and Rockefellers 
and Carnegies. But it would have taxed the 
Persuasive powers of Henry Clay or the iron will 
of Andrew Jackson to bring the whole people into 
a position to receive and execute the necessary 
orders. And this achievement is by all odds the 


primary achievement of the whole record. The 
method chosen to accomplish such a result is a 
definite index of the convictions and principles 
of the promulgator. In this case they reveal in 
blazing relief the very fundamental difference 
between American conceptions of human life 
and development and civilization and those held 
by Germany—and in their success are a vindi- 
cation of democracy and a repudiation of Kultur. 

There were three possible methods of obtaining 
the saving of food. The first was by edict; 
rationing, enforced by an army of inspectors. 
The second was by a cutthroat competition in 
buying that would force prices so high that all 
but the rich would perforce economize. The 
third was based upon a genuine faith in the 
people, in a firm belief in the spirit of sacrifice 
which the skeptics in philosophy and the pro- 
tagonists of force consider in actual affairs to be 
pure romance and moonshine. Here is the way 
Hoover states it: 

“Tf this democracy has not reached such a stage 
of development that it has in its people the self- 
denial, voluntary self-denial, willingness to sac- 
rifice, to protect its own institutions and those of 
Europe from which our own were bred, then it 
deserves to go down under the German hand and 
take another form of civilization.” 

Obviously the first steps were to prevent waste 
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SUPPLEMENTING THE FAMILY INCOME 
Volunteers have utilized waste bits of land so well that there has been no serious lack of vegetables in the United States during the 


war. 


and curtail all consumption not essential to 
health. Let us see how it is done in a free 
country. 

Well, he calls together all the growers and 
dealers and millers of grain, the very fellows to be 
regulated if this saving is to be made. He tells 
them the facts without any oratorical trimmings 
or embellishments. And then asks them what 
to do. This was on May 26, 1917. Of course 
they discard their private business and natural 
human greediness, and out of their experience 
and intimate knowledge of the business propose 
and prepare and agree to the very rules and 
regulations that shall govern themselves—rules 
which the, whole German army have failed to 
maintain in Belgium. 

And then during the month following the 17th 
of June the women of the Union agree to a prop- 
osition that no man, be he Caesar, has ever been 
able to command—that their kitchens shall be 
put under an alien control. In his report to the 
President a year later, Hoover granted to the 
women the lion’s share of the credit for the sal- 
vation of the programme. Everybody is familiar 
with the pledge taken—and in the main faithfully 
kept—by 20,000,000 housewives in the country 
—pledges cheerfully given by women in the 
nation-wide, house-to-house canvass made by 
women volunteers. 


It is said that in parts of Germany the people produced at least 4o per cent. of their war-time food by gardening 


The principle was extended to embrace prac- 
tically every individual in the United States 
engaged in any business affecting the production, 
distribution, or consumption of food-stuffs. 

Here came the milk dealers offering their 
services and a committee of experts on the 3d 
of July. The representatives of American refrig- 
erator plants sweltered through July roth in 
Washington laying out their programme. The 
catalogue of the ships is no longer or more tedious 
than would be the endless list of the fishmongers 
and bean growers, butchers and bakers and 
candymakers that assembled day after day 
throughout the autumn placing their business 
and their expert advice at the service of the 
Government. Except a small and _ inevitable 
refractory minority which rendered necessary 
the later exercise of the enormous power thus 
voluntarily granted by the majority, the spirit 
of these meetings was all the same. They may 
best be summarized by a typical resojutioii: 

“Realizing that the operation of Government 
control in wheats and rye is essential under pre- 
sent war influences in order to adequately protect 
our home supply and furnish our Allies with the 
aid we owe, and realizing that the establishment 
of an efficient Government plan of operation 
means to all of us curtailment of our business, 
and to some of us actual retirement from active 
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NECESSITIES OF LIFE AT REASONABLE PRICES 
Quantity of vegetables and fruits, which in ordinary times might be Jeft to rot on the farms, have been carted to towns and sold 
cheaply. The increased demand for food which comes with peace makes such marketing more important now than in war time 


business during such period, we do express our 
pride in the character of service tendered by the 
grain trade in the sacrifice by these men of 
ability who are placing their experience and 
energy at the service of their Government, and 
that we approve the general plan of operation as 
explained to us to-day as being sound, workable, 
and necessary, and in its general lines it appears 
to us as being the most efficient and just plan of 
operation that we can conceive.” 

By midsummer the answer was already given. 
The people had in themselves the voluntary self- 
denial to protect their own institutions. And 
largely at their own instance the bill creating the 
Food Administration in legal form was passed 
and approved on the 1oth day of August, 1917. 
Immediately thereafter Mr. Hoover was ap- 
pointed Administrator and the existing fact be- 
came legal fact. 

The bill provided the weapons henceforth 
used when necessary to work the will of the vol- 
untary majority upon the captious minority. 
It made it a criminal offense to hoard or speculate 
or profiteer in food—and gave the Administrator 
authority to prevent any unjust or exorbitant 
charges by any middleman. In practice the 
most effective corrective proved to be the system 
of licensing all middlemen—manufacturers, whole- 
Salers, warehousemen, commissionmen, and the 





like. Ina very short while this voluntary ama- 
teur vigilance war committee, acting under the 
irresistible sanction of well-nigh universal ap- 
proval, found itself one of the most powerful and 
autocratic bodies in creation. Working with the 
experts in every business concerned, and with the 
full weight of every department of the Govern- 
ment behind them, the Administration undertook 
to promulgate a series of rules governing the 
consumption of the fighting staples—wheat and 
pork and sugar—and to control the profits made 
upon food-stuffs in their progress from the farmer 
to the pantry. These regulations were in form 
and in very truth appeals to the overwhelming 
fighting majority. To the slacker minority 
they rapidly became inexorable commands. 

The effects of the appeals for saving were per- 
haps greatest in the country districts, and re- 


_ vealed, as perhaps nothing else has, the true 


heart and simple, noble nature of our old stock. 
Personal examples are innumerable. For in- 
stance, there was a prospector who set out hunt- 
ing gold in the mountains of Wyoming. He 
packed off his winter supply of provisions, scrup- 
ulously estimating his purchase of sugar to meet 
the prescribed limit of three pounds a month. 
Then he hit off into the primeval wilderness. 
Next spring he came packing back, and delivered 
one third of this scanty store of sugar to the store 
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A COMMUNITY FOOD CONFERENCE 


The importance of work of this kind is not diminished but increased since peace has come, because the Poles, the Belgians, and 
other peoples whom we could not reach during the war now need every pound of food we can spare 


where he got it. The only evidence of the exist- 
ence of men on the planet which he had seen all 
winter was a sign on a tree in the middle of the 
woods saying that two pounds a month was 
Hoover’s latest request. 

How vital this saving campaign was may be 
judged by a blunt and terrible telegram sent us 
by Lord Rhondda from England the following 
January ist, after we had already shipped every 
single kernel of our surplus stock of wheat. 
Said he: 

“Unless you are able to send the Allies at least 
75,000,000 bushels of wheat over and above what 
you have exported up to January ist, and in 
addition to the total exportable surplus from 
Canada, | cannot take the responsibility of assur- 
ing our people that there will be food enough to 
win the war. Imperative necessity compels 
me to cable you in this blunt way.” 

The most striking answer came from Arkansas 
in the shape of a train of 127 box-cars loaded 
down with flour actually dug out of the home 
barrel by the planters and hauled into town and 
delivered to the State Administrator. The 
roads of Arkansas were blocked with old mule 
teams driven by countrymen who believed the 
time had come for action. It is said down there 
an invalid had to get a doctor’s prescription to 
obtain beef tea on a meatless day. 





The principal hotels, dining cars, and clubs in 
the country pledged themselves to use no wheat 
at all until the new harvest. People vied with 
one another in the rigid observance of the rule 
that an equal amount of substitutes be used with 
all wheat. There is nothing particularly note- 
worthy in the rules, recommendations, and orders 
promulgated to accomplish this saving; nor even 
in the cloud of publicity that settled over the 
country filling every cross-roads newspaper, 
every barn door, and the back of every magazine 
and corn-crib with the slogans of frugality. It 
was a fabulous publicity campaign on approved 
American methods, starting in great volume and 
augmented by all hands as it passed along. 
What makes it historic was the quality of the 
leadership. It was conducted so true to the lines 
of the best in human nature, that it enlisted the 
enthusiastic support of ten thousand contending 
factions that agreed on nothing else under the 
sun. : 

The details of this campaign, as well as the 
others to follow, were conducted by hand-picked 
representatives, one in every state, volunteers 
at $1 a year, presided over by Jack Hallowell, 
the famous Harvard football end. Hoover said: 
“Our game is to win the war, and the test is 
‘Do we keep our eye on the ball?’” They simply 
ran over opposing interference for a touchdown 

























































Food to Save the World 


WILL FOOD PRODUCTION NOW DECLINE? 
During the war, women and children have done much field work. Now that peace has come our farm people may relax their 


efforts somewhat. 


onevery play. Typical cases may be found under 
the local rule of Henry A. Page, of North Caro- 
lina. Marse Henry, they called him, and the 
Tar Heels, who understand the fighting busi- 
ness, as all the world and their enemies will 
agree, were behind him. Statutes and enabling 
acts had no interest for him. Hoover said 
“Save,” the people said “Save,’”’ and he was put 
there to save, and heaven help the man who 
didn’t respond. Wherever it was reported that 
a dealer was wasting his products, or cheating his 
customers, or doling out too much flour, that fel- 
low got an order to appear on the run at a court 
in which Mr. Page was lawyer and jury and 
judge and executioner. When the sentence was 
passed, few had the hardihood to question either 
its legality or its enforcement. Those who did 
rapidly found out—as the butchers in New York 
and the packers in Chicago also found out—that 
a repeal of their licenses or a blacklist among li- 
censees, supported by an infuriated public, was 
ten times worse than penal servitude. 

One man, conducting a livery business in town 
and a plantation in the country, chose flatly to 
defy the mandate that he use and not waste a 
carload of hay that did not in all respects suit his 
fancy. In a month he was back again, flying 
the flag of unconditional surrender. Not only 


This would make gardening and canning in towns and cities extremely important next summer 


would no one use his stable, or sell him an oat, 
but they would not supply his tenants. He was 
a moral outcast. No execution was needed. 

The result of the saving campaign speaks for 
itself. Lord Rhondda asked for 75,000,000 bush- 
els out of nothing. On July 11th it was reported 
to the President: 

“That since the urgent request of the Allied 
food controllers early in the year for a further 
shipment of 75,000,000 bushels from our 1917 
wheat than originally planned, we have shipped 
to Europe, or have en route, nearly 85,000,000 
bushels.” 

We had more than delivered the goods! 

The story of meats and fats and sugar is the 
same. There isn’t a deaf and dumb blind man 
in an insane asylum in the land that isn’t as 
familiar as Hoover himself is with the universal 
porkless days and the stern rule of the local 
grocer that only two pounds of sugar a month 
could go over his counter to any one person. 
The results speak for themselves. We shipped 
844,600,000 more pounds of meats and fats to 
our Allies that year than we did the year before. 

The business world has hardly yet awakened 
to the fact that the old theories of economics 
and supply and demand and trade customs and 
shibboleths have vanished along with the dodo 
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THERE IS A WORLD SHORTAGE OF FATS 


The number of slaughterable animals has decreased abroad and probably in our own country, as well. 


The shortage of 


fats can be helped by the production of more animals, by increasing the weight of those slaughtered, and, also, by changing our 
methods of cooking somewhat, saving meat drippings, using vegetable oils instead of butter, and frying less, but baking and boil- 


ing more of our foods 


and the great auk. Together with the adminis- 
tration of the business details of conserving and 
transporting our visible supply of human fuel, 
the Food Administration found itself compelled 
to assume control of an unheard of economic 
situation. With all Europe and the United 
States Government combined into a single gigan- 
tic purchasing monopoly on one side facing a big 
deficit of available products on the other, almost 
certain catastrophe faced the people if the old 
system of free competition continued to prevail. 
Two things simply had to be guaranteed. One 
was that the prices for the next harvest should, 
beyond peradventure, be high enough to the pro- 
ducer to insure their making a maximum effort. 
And the other was that the competition for the staff 
of life did not run prices beyond the means of the 
poor man. 

Second among the definite achievements of the 
Food Administration is their handling of this 
problem. To encourage production the Presi- 
dent was given direct authority by Congress, 
upon the recommendation of the Food Adminis- 
tration, to fix the price of wheat. It was fixed at 
$2.20, something more than twice its normal price. 
Meantime sugar, scarce for lack of ships to bring 
it from Java, and because of our shipments to 


the battle line, began climbing out of sight. 


Now in this war sugar and shells and soldiers and 
ships are interchangeable words. Mr. Roosevelt 
objected to the slogan that “Food will win the 
war.” Properly enough, too. Soldiers win the 
war. But the one home thrust the impregnable | 
logic of which turned Hoover from an amateur | 
suggestor into a Federal Czar is the undeniable 
statement that ships alone provided soldiers, and 
that a ship carrying food from the United States 
saved two ships so operating from the Argentine, 
and three from Australia, and Q.E.D. a cargo of 
rations was exactly and mathematically equal 
to a regiment of infantry. Understanding this, 
he called together the feudal barons running the 
sugar trust and read them the riot act, with the 
beneficent result that they gracefully got into the 
band wagon, and agreed to a scale of prices which 
has given the public sugar at about ten cents a 
pound instead of twenty-five or fifty cents. 

Fixing a fair and certain minimum price upon 
wheat and hogs and sugar, together with the 
great nation-wide campaign for the planting of 
gardens and the preserving of food, in which were 
enlisted the army of the Corn Club boys and the 
Canning Club girls, tells the story of the increased 
harvests in 1918. ; 
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Food to Save the World , 


Coming down to the end of the first period, 
the period of saving and of preparation for in- 
creased production, we find we did not fail to 
load every steamer docked at our ports, save dur- 
ing the short ierm of delay due to transportation 
difficulties in the great storms of the winter. 
In other words, we lived up to Hoover’s state- 
ment made to the hotel men in March that “The 
limit that we propose on Allied shipments is 
simply the limit of our exporting power.” 

Meantime the cattle in the country had in- 
creased by a million and a quarter, the hogs by 
more than three millions and the sheep by more 
than a million. The wheat acreage had been 
increased to the extent of yielding an additional 
268,000,000 bushels. The era of stress upon these 
particular things had been met and passed. The 
failure of other crops and the threatened bank- 
ruptcy of the whole available food supply, sub- 
stitutes and all, led to the policy of the second 
campaign. 

But meanwhile another fundamental difficulty 
had been met and handled. While the price of 
the fighting staples had been fixed and safe- 
guarded—and saved—the people, of course, were 
living on substitutes and all other kinds of food, 
and the natural tendency of the merchants and 
handlers thereof was to make a bonanza out of 
the scarcity. The Food Administration had 
no authority to fix prices. It says it didn’t. 
Maybe not. But it had an iron-clad licensing 
system for all middlemen, and it had a statute 
saying that no man might make an “unjust or 
unreasonable rate or charge in handling or dealing 
in or with any necessaries.” 

So they didn’t fix prices. They just issued 
executive orders to all wholesalers, and every- 
body else, with the sole exception, as far as I can 
discover, of the itinerant chicken wagons, that 
such and such a charge was the limit of reason- 
ableness. The persuasion, effective without ex- 
ception, was contained in the implied danger of 
losing the life-saving license. 

One concrete benefit of this campaign is hardly 
recognized by the country. It is unparalleled 
in the history of war. It is unthinkable under 
the “Procrustean”’ theories of trade. The actual 
fact is that, although the prices of food-stuffs 
have risen about 14 per cent. on the farms during 
this first year of the war, the wholesale price of 
these same products have actually fallen about 1 
per cent. In other words, in a time of acute 
Shortage, when by all precedents the dealers 
should have been getting rich, and the war prof- 
iteer owning the earth, they were actually held 
down to less profit than ever. The increased 
cost went into the land, where it belonged—and 
Where -it was legitimately obliged to go if the 
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necessary increase of production was to result. 
To show how much this control had to do with it, 
it is only necessary to turn to the prices of staples 
outside this Administrator’s kingdom. For in- 
stance, by the index made up by the Department 
of Labor, the price of clothing in the same period 
jumped 64 per cent. 

By August, 1918, the great drive for wheat and 
the specific saving of definite amounts of pork and 
beef were over. The Food Administration, co- 
operating by means of a vast network of agents 
in America and in Europe, had become not only 
the executive headquarters for the purchasing and 
handling of the food of the world and its distri- 
bution, but was a great economic institute, where 
resided the final authorities upon every detail of 
every business concern in the Union that remotely 
affected the food supply. Their attention was 
redirected to effecting a universal saving of food, 
of whatever kind. Their bureaus issued orders 
to meet innumerable shifting circumstances. 
They met and answered with final authority 
every suggestion and complaint. Very shortly 
the most pressing problems developed in the hog 
business and in the dairy industry. At the 
moment of writing, an order is going out over the 
land intended to save the pork herds. They are 
shipping something about twice the pork they 
shipped last year. To insure the greatest activity 
among breeders the price of hogs was fixed at 
thirteen times the price of corn. Prospects of 
peace, the probable release of great stores of corn 
in the Argentine, drove down the price of corn, 
and caused the breeders to throw their pigs on 
the market. It is but an example of the strin- 
gent necessity of an authoritative control. With- 
out ado, after their usual custom, the people con- 
cerned were called together, and the packers 
agreed to substitute a flat price of $17.50 a hun- 
dred pounds on packers’ droves. 

November found us husbanding our resources 
for the literal redoubling of our efforts. Our 
women saved 300,000 tons of sugar the previous 
three months. The Food Administration proposes 
to feed just twice as many people in Europe this 
year as they did last year. Peace makes the 
problem still more acute. The items in the 
problem will change. The opening of the Medi- 
terranean, upon the collapse of Austria’s seventy 
submarines, released the chute down which will 
pass the abundant grain of South America. 
But the dairy herds of the old world are a mem- 
ory. We are the last reservoir of the life-saving 
pigs. Bolshevism and anarchy are knocking at 
the gate of a hungry civilization, and Belgium 
stands exhausted on the threshold it has held so 
long. The coming of peace is but the herald of 
our greatest effort in the Food Campaign. 
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METHODS OF THE INDUSTRIAL PROMOTERS 


Records of Successful Companies Always Good Bait for Victims—The Emerson Motors 
Company—The Careers of S. C. Pandolfo, Nova A. Brown, Nicholas F. Wiizon, 
Giles P. Cory, David H. Weiss, Arthur G. Wilson, and T. J. Foster 


BY 


LOUIS GUENTHER 


(In collaboration with John K. Barnes, the Financial Editor of The World’s Work) 


“DEAR SIR: 

“We are sending you, enclosed, a brief de- 
scription of a new industrial proposition, which if 
you accept and act promptly enough to get in on 
the ground floor, you will, within a few months, 
make $1,000.00 for every $10.00 you now invest 
at the present price of the stock. This is an 
industrial improvement that will have a much 
greater commercial value than the Bell Tele- 
phone, the stock of which increased from the 
ground floor price of 50 cents to $4,000.00 a share. 

“The stock of this corporation will increase 
in value more than $1,000.00 a share each and 
every year. 

“If you intelligently examine the printed 
matter we are sending you, you will find from the 
evidence therein presented that not only is this 
statement of great profit-making absolutely 
truthful and correct, but that its returns are 
certain of realization and the security as good as 
the United States can give on its bonds.” 

How many employers who urged their people 
to subscribe for Liberty Bonds and arranged so 
that they could pay for them on easy terms, would 
rest easy if they knew that letters containing such 
alluring promises as this were going into the 
homes of their employees? How many Liberty 
Loan workers who solicited the subscriptions 
of the widows of their towns would feel that 
those widows’ bonds were safe if they knew that 
such letters were going to their homes? 

The truth is such letters are going broadcast 
through the mails, and they will go in much 
greater number to the twelve million new fam- 
ilies of investors created by the war, unless some 
way is found to stop them. This particular 
letter happens to be of the vintage of 1907. It 
was offering the stock of the Tennessee Industrial 
Commercial Development Company, which was 
going to create a great industrial city by the 
simple process of issuing its construction notes 
in payment for everything. Its stock was to 


advance at a prodigious rate by the old familiar 
get-rich-quick method of marking up the offering 
price on each succeeding 1,000 shares. In five 
years’ time, it was claimed, this corporation, by 
the use of its notes, could check any money 
stringency such as was ‘then prevailing in the 
United States. The foundations of this city of 
a promoter’s dreams, however, were never laid, 
and it has been found necessary to create the 
Federal Reserve banking system to provide 
against future money stringencies. 

But the sale of industrial stocks by the pirates 
of promotion goes on steadily. Oil stock flota- 
tions we have with us when there is an excep- 
tional demand for oil products as at present; new 
mining stock promotions we have whenever 
there is a mining boom; but industrial promo- 
tions we have with us always. When the cupid- 
ity of the public cannot be appealed to by citing 
the fortunes made by Rockefeller and others in 


' oil, or by painting alluring pictures of immense 


wealth being dug from the ground, it can always 
be stimulated by reference to the success of the 
Bell Telephone Company, the Pullman Company, 
the Postum Cereal Company, or the Ford Motor 
Company. A large number of industrial promo- 
tions of recent years were going to put the records 
of these companies far in the shade. Following 
the war the number will be legion, and it is well 
for Liberty Bond owners to become acquainted 
with some of the pirates of promotion who 
specialize in this field, and more especially with 
the methods they use in parting people from their 
money, 

Nova Adolphus Brown is one of the most ac 
complished promoters in the get-rich-quick indus- 
trial field. His career started with the United 
Wireless fraud, which the Worip’s Work exposed 
eight years ago. He served as a stock salesman 
for Charles Austin Bates of Colorado Yule 
Marble fame, and from that Shakespeare of the 
pirates he learned how to put the maximum 











Pirates of Promotion 


human appeal in his promotion literature. Then 
there was a short period with the Funding Com- 
pany of America, which paid a few dividends to 
stimulate the sale of its stock and later collapsed. 
Here he became acquainted with Jacob G. Feist, 
a graduate of the school of fraud conducted by 
the Ellsworth Company which sold the stock of 
the Radio Wireless Telegraph, another one of the 
many fakes that sprang up in that field following 
the establishment of the commercial value of the 
wireless by Marconi; and the Sun Generator 
Company, a $5,000,000 concern, which they 
claimed had perfected a machine for extracting 
commercial power from the rays of the sun. 
From Feist, Nova A. Brown learned some further 
get-rich-quick methods, such as the “ guarantee” 
of the investor’s money back in sixty days if he 
or she became dissatisfied. Feist used this trick 
in selling the stock of the Pennsylvania-Maryland 
Slate Company, which he said, “should pay 1,000 
per cent. in profits, and then 100 per cent. a year 
for the next hundred years, perhaps more,” and 
in his latest promotion, the National Rubber 
Company of Pottstown, Pa., which he so reck- 
lessly mismanaged as to cause a stockholders’ 
protective committee, headed by a prominent 
Brooklyn doctor, to take steps against him, 
following the declaration of a dividend when 
there were not sufficient funds to pay it. 

Nova A. Brown has far surpassed this ,asso- 
ciate in the field of get-rich-quick finance. His 
first promotion was Franklin’s, Inc., a candy 
manufacturing concern. He got the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst interested in that and the 
use of this well-known preacher’s name helped 
materially in securing $500,000 from the public 
for the stock. When the bottom dropped out, 
Brown left the wreckage for Dr. Parkhurst to 
save, if he could, but salvage was impossible. 
The experience is said to have cost the Doctor 
$83,800. Brown and seven directors were indict- 
ed for using the mails to defraud, but when the 
case came to trial, the jury acquitted them. 
Meanwhile Nova Adolphus had moved on to 
another promotion, the Lexington Chocolate 
Company. William F. Grinter was his man 
Friday in this. In a “confidential” multi- 
graphed letter, which probably went to everyone 
on Brown’s mailing list, he told the great “ secret”’ 
of this company, the thing that was going to 
bring “enormous dividends” to the stockholders. 
It was an idea that occurred to the general man- 
ager on the subway train one morning, and Grin- 
ter expressed the firm belief that it was “worth 
a fortune.” The G. M. overheard two girls 
discussing the benefits of Cod Liver Oil. One 
said she would like to take it but did not like the 
taste. The “idea” was “Cod Liver Oil Choco- 
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late Bars.” “Our whole organization,” Grinter 
said, “was soon wildly enthusiastic regarding its 
money-making possibilities.” In a short time, 
the Lexington Chocolate Company was bankrupt 
and the money which investors paid for its 
stock was lost. 

But failures like this never faze the daunt- 
less spirit of Nova Adolphus Brown. Why 
should they? He is a promoter, and the 
promoter always gets his profit no matter what 
happens to the company. He quickly turned to 
the promotion of the Missouri Cattle & Hog 
Ranch Company. This time Simeon J. Thorn- 
ton, “from the Wild and Wooly West,” was 
the one who approached prospective buyers of the 
stock, telling them how fast pigs and profits 
would multiply in the blue grass pastures of 
Missouri. “Statistics show,” he said, “that 
one average common or garden variety sow, and 
her offspring, will, with ordinary luck, produce 


WEDNESDAY MEMO. “ANUARY 6, 1915 


A NOVEL STOCK-SELLING APPEAL 


A specimen of Nova A. Brown’s promotion literature. This 
was used in selling stock of the Missouri Cattle & Hog Ranch 
Company 


28,000 pigs in five years.” The reader can im- 
agine how the profits could be conjured up from 
that. The public was invited to be “pardners” 
with Simeon. “Just write me,” he said, “Sim, 
here’s my subscription and check. Send me my 
stock certificate, write my name and address 
down plainly on your books, so some one else 
won’t get my dividend check by mistake!” 
The name of Nova A. Brown did not appear in 
these offerings, but his able hand was evident in 
the “literature,” and the checks were to go to his 
office at the corner of Broadway and Wall Street, 
New York. 

Next Brown met Edward Elsworth, who was 
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struggling along trying to make a new breakfast 
food go. Here was an opportunity to bring joy 
to the get-rich-quick promoter’s heart. Had 
not C. W. Post, originator of “Grape Nuts” and 
“Postum,” started asa poor man and died “leay- 
ing an estate appraised at $18,000,000.” Had 
not the Quaker Oats Company paid to its lucky 
shareholders within the last five years “‘more than 
$5,000,000 in dividends?” Were not the profits 
of many other companies in this field running 
into the millions? Use was made of all of them. 
In addition Mr. Elsworth had previously origi- 
nated some well-advertised breakfast foods. 
Here was the kind of a man for Brown to tie to. 
Listen how he did it: The capital of the D. & C. 
Company, “makers of the famous D. & C. self- 
raising flour and breakfast foods,” was increased 
from $300,000 to $2,500,000. Of this amount 
$2,200,000 was issued to Edward Elsworth for 
“patent rights, good-will,” etc. Then Elsworth 


Weare now planning to bring out more new package food products and 
start them sweeping over the United States from coast to coast, products 
such as Buckwheat Flour, Steam Cooked Oatmeal, Hominy, Farina, Corn 


Flakes, Etc. 
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in the company’s stocks. A few days later 
Elsworth killed himself by “fallifg’ from the 
fourth floor of a Brooklyn sanitarium. He could 
stand the moral strain no longer. But Brown 
and his crew had no such moral qualms. Last 
May, when a Federal grand jury returned indict- 
ments for fraud against this pirate of promotion; 
against Harold L. Davis, his right-hand man; 
against John F. B. Atkin, his able legal adviser, 
reputed to be the real brains of the combination, 
and seven others of the crew, it did not even inter- 
fere with the promotion of the Security Bond & 
Investment Company, in which Brown, this time 
through the agency of Davis, was going to let 
stockholders share in the profits on the purchase 
at wholesale of ‘entire issues of high grade bonds” 
and the sale of them at retail. “Our raw mate- 
rial is money,” said the literature. ‘Our finished 
product ismoney.. Our profit is money.” These 
statements were probably true if limited in their 
application to the promoters. 
The subscribers to stock in this 
latest of Brown’s worthless pro- 
motions will find their hopes of 
any return therefrom a com- 
pletely finished product. The 
name of this concern was later 
changed to the Security Bond & 
Brokerage Company and recently 
it was announced that this com- 


PANY’S COMMON STOCK WHIL IT} CAN BE HAD AT PAR $5.00 


PER SHARE. 
Granting that “D. & C. FLOUR’ ill be sold in just one-third of the 
tates, the profits at that time from 


grocery stores throughout the United 
this number of stores alone, should be t $1,000,000 per year, and your 


dividends would be enormous indeed4 ~~ ¢ 
Basing the D. & C. COMPANY’S-dividends on earnings of $1,000,000 
a year, stockholders can safely expect dividends upwards of 50 per cent. per 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR BIG PROFITS 


ANOTHER OF BROWN’S PROMOTIONS 


This is part of an offering circular of the D. & C. Company after Nova A. 
Brown took over the selling of its stock. When a New Hampshire woman, who 
had “invested” $48,070, brought suit to recover her money, Edward Elsworth, the 
originator of “Force,” who was at the head of this new company, killed himself by 
“falling” from the fourth floor of a Brooklyn sanitarium. Brown and his crew are 
under indictment in the Federal‘Courts for their part in this promotion 








pany was to be liquidated be- 
cause the New York Attorney- 
General would not allow them 
to do business in the state. 
Davis then offered stockholders 
his personal note for their money. 
This was to centre all obligations 
on him and relieve the company 
of any claims. Hecould then go 
through bankruptcy. The ‘slim 
chances of the stockholders get- 
ting back anything at all is shown 
by one of the few entries in the 
new and imposing ledgers which 








would turn it back to the company in blocks 
of 10,000 shares and Brown and his confederates 
would sell it as treasury stock “to permit the 
company to expand its operations.” The first 
was sold at par, or $5.00 a share; $2.50 of this went 
to the credit of Mr. Elsworth on the company’s 
books and the other $2.50 to Brown and his asso- 
ciates. Later the price was advanced to $7.50 
a share and Elsworth got $5.00. Dividends 
were declared although the company was hope- 
lessly insolvent. In November, 1917, suit was 
brought by a New Hampshire woman to recover 
$48,070 which she had been induced to “invest” 


recite the transfer of stock- 
holders’ money to Nova Adolphus Brown for his 
services in selling the stock and advancing the 
money to organize the company. 

It is pleasanter to turn from the consideration 
of these pirates, who at this writing have not yet 
been brought to trial because of the pressure of 
work in the Federal courts, to the gang that pro- 
moted the Emersgn Motors Company. They 
were found guilty of fraud in the criminal branch 
of the Federal District Court in New York a few 
months ago and «sentenced by Judge Martin T. 
Manton to heavy fines and imprisonment. The 
automobile and allied industries have been 
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the most lucrative fields for the get-rich-quick 
promoter. Trustful individuals put more than 
$1,000,000 in Emerson Motors stocks believing 
the company’s announcements in its full-page 
newspaper advertisements that it was going to 
manufacture a car to sell for $395 on which the 
profit would be $69. But the evidence dis- 
closed at the trial, and by certain publications 
and organizations much earlier, proved that the 
main business of this company, -which was to 
rival the Ford, was not manufacturing automo- 
biles but selling stock. 

The king pin of this fraudulent promotion was 
Nicholas Field Wilson. This was the same 
Wilson who promoted the California Consolidated 
Oil Company several years ago and induced Rear 
Admiral Robley D. (“Fighting Bob”) Evans to 
become its president. Wilson kept in the back- 
ground by offering the stock through the Lincoln 
Stock & Bond Company in the East and the 
Lincoln Mortgage & Loan Company in Cali- 
fornia. When the inevitable collapse came, 
Admiral Evans, who had been deceived, tried to 
save the company, but it was hopeless. Some 
of the Admiral’s friends claim this experience 
caused his death of a broken heart. It had no 
effect on Wilson, however; he continued the pro- 
motion of worthless oil companies until an 
indictment was issued against him in California. 
He immediately left for Canada. We next run 
across his trail in Seattle where a warrant was 
sworn out for his arrest by a man who “invested” 
in the Elbert Motor Car Company and upon 
investigation found that the plant of the company 
consisted of one wayside blacksmith shop. 
Again slippery “ Nick” Wilson disappeared, and it 
was not until the firm of C. R. Berry & Company 


of New York was indicted in the Emerson Motors ° 


case that it become generally known that Nicholas 
F. Wilson was this “firm” and the presiding 
genius in the monumental Emerson Motors 
fraud. His sentence for seven years in the 
Atlanta Penitentiary removes one menace to 
Liberty Bond holders, but it does not restore the 
money lost in Emerson Motors stock. 

Other members of the crew who participated 
in this bit of piracy against the people’s savings 
were George Willis Emerson, who about ten years 
before hoaxed a great many people to buy Penn- 
Wyoming Copper stock, and the so-called “ brok- 
erage’ houses of Loomis & Reiss, Osborne E. 
Chaney, and Robert P. Matches & Company. 
Robert P. Matches and William Bear Ewing 
are under indictment for the promotion of the 
Ford Tractor Company, the company which 
put a Minneapolis young man on its payroll so 
that it could use his name—Ford—and separated 
Some 3,000 people from about $350,000. Warren 


‘future. 
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C. Daniel, a brother-in-law of Nicholas F. Wilson 
also went out after some easy money with his 
Metropolitan Motor and Alliance Tire & Rubber 
swindle. In a startling advertisement in the 
newspapers he said thislatter company had refused 
more than half a million dollars’ worth of business 
because it did not have facilities to take care of it. 
Mr. Richard H. Lee, a special counsel for the 
National Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, found upon investigation 
that at least part of this statement was true. 
Only two men were working for the company in 
an old building which, by a trick of the artist, 
had been enlarged in the advertisement to look 
like a big and important plant. Daniel was 
arrested for this fraud. He has since gone into 
the oil stock flotation game, but beside his 
brother in-law he is only a piker at the get-rich- 
quick game. 


THE PAN MOTOR COMPANY 


Just now the automobile field does not offer the 
opportunities for the pirates of promotion that it 
has in the past and undoubtedly will again in the 
But there is one promoter who seems 
to be doing a thriving business even now selling 
a motor stock at twice its par value from St. 
Cloud, Minn. He is S. C. Pandolfo; president 
of the Pan Motor Company. This company, 
according to its literature, “has a better chance to 
accomplish as much within the next fourteen 
years as the Ford Company, or any other auto- 
mobile company, has accomplished within the 
past fourteen years.” Then it is pointed out 
that the net earnings of the Ford Company in one 
year were “equivalent of over $21,400 on each 
$10 originally invested in the Ford stock.” 
Is it any wonder that Pandolfo can claim more 
than 25,000 stockholders? St. Cloud appears to 
be proud of its new captain of industry—that is, 
appears to be, if a page from the St. Cloud 
Times reporting a meeting of the Commercial! 
Club of St. Cloud on the first anniversary of the 
Pan Motor Company, can be taken at its faee 
value. That page has undoubtedly helped Pan- 
dolfo in the sale of the stock. The president of 
the Club was reported as saying that if St. Cloud 
undertook to advertise the municipality as much 
as the Pan Motor Company had already adver- 
tised it, it would cost at least $2,00c,o00. As 
evidence of it, he read ‘a telegram from Fort 
Worth, Tex.—note the state—inquiring as to 
the value of Pan stock as an investment. The 
reader of the page is not left in doubt as to what 
the answer would be, for a resolution of the Club 
is published in which it goes on record as believing 
“there is not a cleaner or better proposition to- 
day offered the public to invest money in than 
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Pan Motor stock.” The resolution also says that 
President Pandolfo “has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by us and found not only honest to a fault, 
but a man of great capabilities.” Another 
speaker was reported as saying that the Club had 
sent out 200 letters ‘making inquiries as to his 
business sagacity, and these had come back 
98 per cent. favorable, and of the other 2 
per cent, none of them doubted his honesty.” 
That none of the 98 per cent. as well doubted his 
honesty would seem apparent from the resolution. 


REAL FACTS ABOUT S. C. PANDOLFO 


As an antidote to this highly favorable pro- 
paganda for S. C. Pandolfo, we wish to present 
some of the results of .a few inquiries made by 
those who have only the interest of investors at 
heart and who believe in truth in advertising. 
Pandolfo came from Texas, where he was in the 
life insurance business. He operated a general in- 
surance agency at San Antonio and in order to 
extend his business sold to agents “trust fund 
certificates” on which he agreed to pay 1 per 
cent. a month interest. Soon afterward these 


monthly payments ceased and holders of these’ 


certificates were still waiting for their money 
the last we heard. The Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Banking of the State of Texas described 
this as “nothing but a graft proposition from 
start to finish.” The certificates were hand- 
somely gotten up, with an artistic border and 
three impressive seals, one green, one red, and 
one gold. Regarding them, another state offi- 
cial recently wrote: “Like the small boy who 
spits upon the bait to catch the fish, the pro- 
moter of this enterprise put plenty of decora- 
tions upon his documents to catch the suckers.” 
The Commonwealth Trust Company of Houston, 
Tex., the possessor of the gold seal, which 
appeared as guarantor on the certificates, was a 
“fake” institution. It has been characterized 
by the banking departments of Texas and 
Oklahoma as the biggest fraud that was ever 
involved in the banking departments of those 
states. In June, 1916, Pandolfo’s license as a 
general agent in Texas was revoked and he was 
informed that he would never be licensed to 
represent any insurance company in any capacity 
in the state again. He then started the pro- 
motion of the Pan Motor Company; but Texas 
by that time had a blue sky law, and he decided 
to move to New Mexico. It was in the spring 
of 1917 that he transferred his operations fo St. 
Cloud, Minn. Asa possible explanation of this 
promoter’s apparent success at St. Cloud, it 
might be explained that he is generally con- 
sidered to be a hypnotist. 

The motion picture business has been a fav- 
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orite field for certain pirates of promotion. Here 
they can talk about something that the man of 
small means can visualize. He knows of the 
popular appeal of the moving picture; why should 
there not be big profits in it for him? Yet the 
profits that the public has made in the moving 
picture business are as meagre as those it has 
made on new oil stocks that have been offered 
publicly. Several of the get-rich-quick promo- 
ters have a motion picture company in their 
repertoire. Giles P. Cory for instance, promoted 
the Birth of a Race Photoplay Corporation by 
the familiar method of telling of large profits 
made on other feature pictures; but he had an- 
other string to his bow. He got such men as 
ex-President Taft, -Governor Lowden, Julius 
Rosenwald, and others to approve the idea of the 
picture, which was to depict the :development 
of the Negro race, and then he printed their 
names in a list of “officers and directors and prom- 
inent persons interested.” Cory was arrested 
under the blue sky law of Illinois but not until 
he had sold a good part of the company’s 
$1,000,000 capital stock on promises of 1,000 to 
3,000 per cent.return. He paid a fine of $1,000 
rather than stand trial. 

Yet Cory was modest in his claims of profits 
as compared with David H. Weiss, another Chi- 
cago get-rich-quick faker. He could see “ut- 
most profit possibilities of 14,000 per cent. 
in two years, or one hundred and _ forty 
dollars for each dollar invested,” in his Titan 
Pictures Corporation stock. This would not 
be possible, he said, but for the war. His letter 
explained how this corporation had entered into 
a contract by which it was to get one film a week 
from the “Follies of the Week Corporation,” 


‘which concern was to secure for nothing the 


services of leading stars in the production of 
moving pictures because it was going to turn 
over a part of its profits to a mythical ‘‘American 
Military Relief Association,” “organized for the 
purpose of supplying the Sammies with candies, 
tobacco, cigars, magazines, and other comforts 
which are not supplied by the United States 
Government.” All the Titan Pictures Corpora- 
tion had to do was to distribute these films and 
make “approximately $75,000.00 on each picture, 
or 5,000 per cent.” Here was “Patriotism 
and Profit combined,”-and the reason for it 
was to be found in the postscript: “P. S. Will 
take Liberty Bonds and other stocks in trade.” 


OTHER PROMOTERS AND METHODS 


This sermon could go on indefinitely: telling 
of Arthur G. Wilson, an associate of Weiss, who 
ran the North American Investment Company, 
which sent out copies of fake dividend checks to 

















influence people to buy its stock and then folded 
its tent and quietly slipped away when a furniture 
man came with a varf to take its office furniture 
for unpaid bills; or telling of such substantial 
sounding institutions as the Illinois Mutual 
Savings & Trust Company, which upon imposing 
stationery, wrote four-page letters to investors 
offering them Eagle Ma- 
comber Cycle Car, Spring 
Nut Lock and other simi- 
lar stocks, completing 
the deception by saying: 
“Many investors and 
speculators have learned 
that the safest way to 
buy stocks and bonds, 
especially if purchased 
on a margin or the in- 
stalment plan, is to buy 
them through a_ bank 
or a loan and trust com- 
pany.” Spring Nut Lock 
was a promotion of Pierce 
Underwood who ap- 
peared to the public as 
the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation. He 
sold stock in his own 
corporation as well, the 
business of which, he 
said,“ is of a similar type 
to that of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and many other 
very successful concerns 
of the kind.” He was 
willing to accept Liberty 
Bonds at par, plus ac- 
crued interest and a 
premium of 50 cents on 
each $50 bond. After a 
judgment for $5,000 had 
been secured against his 
company he was found 
dead one morning in bed. 
Statements had been 
made on which he knew 
criminal prosecution 
could be based, and he 
lost his nerve. Or we could tell of the interesting 
career of H. Kent Holmes who started with the Blue 
Pencil Club gang of charity contributions seekers; 
who predicted profits of as much as a billion dol- 
lars a year on his fake Terry, Tench & Proctor 
Tunneling Machine Company; who came out with 
the American Aircraft Arms Company after our 
entrance into the war—a drawing of this com- 
pany’s remarkable anti-aircraft gun is reproduced ; 
who worked the United States Promotion House 
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H. KENT HOLMES’S ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 


With this drawing of a remarkable cannon, with twenty- 
four barrels, which was to bring down enemy airplanes with- 
out the necessity of accurate aiming, H. Kent Holmes started 
out to sell stock in the American Aircraft Arms Company 
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game, claiming to possess a “secret” heretofore 
exclusively held by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Russell Sage, and other deceased financiers, for 
making profits in the thousands of per cent.; 
and at last report was selling the stock of the 2 
per cent. monthly, dividend-paying W. P. Wil- 
liams Oil Corporation of Irvine, Ky. Or of that 
highly successful stock- 
selling organization, the 
Industrial Securities 
Company of Chicago, 
run by C. R. Cole, who 
talks of profits of 1 per 
cent. a day, offers pur- 
chasers of his securities 
an “Indemnity Bond” 
by which the company 
agrees to take back the 
stocks purchased from it 
at a future date at a 
higher price than is paid 
for them, and publishes 
a thirty-two page maga- 
zine called Popular Fi- 
nance through which he 
disseminates his alluring 
propaganda. Cole says 
of his 12,000 clientele 
that “not one has ever 
lost a dollar by his in- 
vestments through our 
company.” This is a 
frequent get-rich-quick 
promotion claim and one 
of which the investor 
should be _ particularly 
wary. It means that if 
he does not try to sell 
the promoter’s stocks— 
and there is seldom any 
market at all in which 
to sell them—he will not 
“lose’’—not until the 
promotion finally passes 
away. We could go on 
and tell about many 
more of these pirates, 
each with a different 
wrinkle in his methods; but the reader has by 
this time grasped the moral that a get-rich- 
quick promoter’s word cannot always be taken 
for what it seems. In closing we want to tell 
briefly the story of the $150,000,000 house of 
cards reared by T. J. Foster, that prince of “high 
finance” of Scranton, Pa. 

Starting with a highly commendable idea, out 
of which grew the International Correspondence 
School of Scranton, which was and now is, under 
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the management of leading Scranton business 
men, an educational institution of great public 
value, this captain of promotion pirates built 
upon the reputation he gained and the friends 
he made through that institution a flimsy struc- 
ture of get-rich-quick promotions, that included 
coal and land companies, railroad companies and 
insurance companies, securities companies, a 
typewriter company, and poultry farms. Foster 
started as a publisher of a mining paper, in which 
he conducted a department of instruction in 
mining. The success of this led to the idea of 
running a school to give lessons by mail and thus 
bring higher education to the doors of ambitious 
young men and women who had not the money to 
go away to college. As long as the International 
Correspondence School was conducted for this 
purpose alone, no criticism could have been lev- 
eled against its management. It was an educa- 
tional and commercial success. But such service 
was not the summit of T. J. Foster’s ambition. 
He evidently wanted to be a financier on a large 
scale. He organized the International Text- 
book Company with a capital of $10,000,000 to 
take over the Correspondence School, and divi- 
dends of 10 per cent. per annum were paid on its 
stock. When the stockholders took over the 
company in 1915 and Scranton bankers advanced 
$500,000 to save the school, it was discovered 
that his practice was-to mark up the value of 
“agencies,” which had no tangible worth, so as 
to build up a surplus in the annual financial 
statement as a basis for the sale of more stock. 
Students of the Correspondence School were 
solicited by Foster to buy the stock of the Text- 
book Company and they later became a great 
selling force for his many other promotions. He 
and his brothers-in-law went into mining with 
the Lackawanna Coal & Lumber Company, capi- 
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talized with $15,000,000 bonds and $12,000,000 
stock, and when no more of its securities 
could be sold, the Coal Lands Securities Company 
was organized to take the obligations of the other 
and sell its own stock paying 8 per cent. dividends. 
These dividends were paid from the capital sup- 
plied by the stockholders themselves. The secur- 
ities were bought by the company at a certain 
price and placed upon its books at a higher figure 
and the difference considered profits, entitling the 
stockholders to dividends. Among the many 
other promotions they bought a chicken farm in 
New Jersey for $25,000 and sold $300,000 bonds 
against it. All the money the receiver found 
when he took charge was $150. 

The total capitalization of T. J. Foster’s pro- 
motions was approximately $150,000,000. _ Prac- 
tically all of the money invested in them has been 
lost. The stocks and bonds were extensively 
sold throughout the country. In one case, 
through representations made to him by Fos- 
ter personally, a man invested more than 
$20,000 in International Textbook stock; and 
his widowed sister placed nearly $20,000, which 
she had received from her husband’s life insur- 
ance, in the stock at $125 a share, when it was 
selling at $80 a share in the open market. 
Fifty shares were also sold to a brother of 
this man and six and three shares to two little 
nieces. The feeling of those who bought stock 
in Foster’s propositions was well summed up 
by a Canadian frontiersman: “If | put faith 
in him, it was not so much because I con- 
sidered his financial literature particularly fav- 
orable, but rather because having been one of 
his students, | felt that this man who founded 
a rather philanthropic institution and steered 
it safely through several crises, could not well 
be an imposter.” 





in order to attract the suckers.) 





(In the February Wor.p’s Work will be shown how the Pirates 
of Promotion manipulate the market price of their security offerings 


























THE THING CALLED BOLSHEVISM 


The New Autocracy that Controls Russia—A Republic in which the Poorest Working 
Classes Only Can Vote and Bear Arms — Its Refusal to Permit the Russian 
People to Determine Their Own Form of Government 


YEAR ago only one apparent force 
was opposing the Anglo-Saxon ideal of 
a democratic world. This was autoc- 
racy as embodied in the Central 
Empires. It was generally believed 
that the military defeat of Germany and her Allies 
would remove the last obstructions to the re- 
organization of Europe on democratic lines. 
Hardly has that task been accomplished, however, 
when a new peril appears. The world does not 
yet completely understand that the thing now 
generally known as Bolshevism is really merely 
another name for autocracy. The simple fact that 
the leaders have long records as revolutionists, 
and that the rank and file is composed largely of 
the working classes, obscures this all-important 
truth. Yet. Lenine is as great an enemy of 
democracy as the Czar whom his followers 
murdered, and Trotzky is as great a danger to 
liberty as Hindenburg and Ludendorff. One 
tyranny has disappeared with the collapse of 
Kaiserism, but another, even more terrible and 
more unscrupulous, has reared its head. The 
fact that the enemies of Nicholas Lenine already 
refer to him as Nicholas III—the recently 
murdered Czar was Nicholas 11—shows that the 
intimate relation between the new autocracy 
and the old is bitterly appreciated. 
This word Bolshevism, which has suddenly 


spread all over the world, is not so new as most. 


newspaper readers believe. It has been part of 
the speech of the Russian Empire for fifteen 
years. Its history is briefly told. It had its 
beginnings in 1898, when a certain segment of 
the revolutionary forces in Russia split off and 
organized the Social Democratic party. This 
party differed little in its teachings and its pro- 
gramme from the Socialist parties of Germany, 
France, and other countries. It was based frankly 
upon the principles of Marxian Socialism, and the 
usual tenets of Socialism, the nationalization of 
land, industry, transportation, and the like, 
formed the basis of the new Russia which it 
aspired to rear on the ruins of the Russian 
autocracy. The Marxian phrase which these 
reformers constantly rolled under their tongues, 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat,” sufficiently 
Indicates the non-democratic character of their 
Programme. By the “proletariat’”—the Latin 


word literally means “child-producer”—was 
meant the poorest element among the city work- 
ing classes, the men who have no property and no 
available capital except their hands. The Social 
Democratic doctrine proposed that theseclasses, in 
view of their theory that they werethe solecreators 
of wealth, should exclusively control all political 
power. Only these men and women should vote, 
these alone should have the right to hold office, 
to serve in the army and navy or should be rec- 
ognized as actual members of the state. The 
proposed programme did not even admit the 
peasantry, at least in the early stages of re- 
organization—this in face of the fact that 86 
per cent. of the Russian people are tillers of 
the soil. That the whole movement was a class 
movement, that it proposed to exclude all pro- 
fessional classes, all “bourgeoisie,’’ all employers, 
everybody except those who worked with their 
hands, was the fact upon which the leaders 
insisted. If we should exclude from the govern- 
ment of New York City all the bankers, lawyers, 
professors, writers, journalists, and business men, 
large and small, and centre political power ex- 
clusively in the hands of the garment workers 
of the East Side, we should have something that 
would approximate the new political organization 
which these extremists had planned. 

In 1903, at the second congress of the 
Social Democratic party, the organization 
split into two parties. The differences at first 
turned merely upon questions of party tactics, 
but, as time went on, ‘and the breach became , 
wider, differences of policy became pronounced. 
These two factions were called the “ Menshiviki,” 
and the “Bolsheviki.”” In Russian these words 
mean nothing more startling than the “ Minority” 
and the “ Majority.” As time went on, however, 
these words gradually took a new meaning. The 
fact that the “Menshiviki”’ advocated a more 
moderate programme and that the “ Bolsheviki” 
grew more and moreextreme in their political ideas 
had the effect of giving these terms the significance 
which now generally attaches tothem. A “Men- 
shivik” is now a moderate revolutionist, a 
“Bolshevik” is a “whole hogger,” who is de- 
termined to obtain the earthly Paradise in- 
stantaneously. 

The leader of the “ Menshiviki’’ was George 
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Plekhanof, a Russian nobleman who had led 
revolutionary movements for thirty years, a 
scholar of great erudition and culture, a writer 
of many pamphlets, and a man who had devoted 
all his energies to the emancipation of the working 
classes. The leader of the “Bolsheviki’”—in 
1903 as now—was Nicholas Lenine, also a man of 
noble birth, a forceful writer and an eloquent 
speaker, and a man who, whatever the world may 
think of him. now, had shown his devotion to the 
cause by suffering terribly for it, in Russian 
prisons and in Siberia. Plekhanof, though re- 
garded in Russia as the greatest exponent of the 
Marxian doctrine, has always advocated a 
rational and even opportunist policy. He taught 
that all Socialists should take partin public affairs, 
and participate at elections, throwing their in- 
fluence on the side of the forces that stood for 
liberalism. He regarded the Czarist régime as 
the one great evil thing that must be destroyed 
first of all, and he, therefore, supported any in- 
fluences that would help to strike it down. 
Lenine, on the other hand, refused to compromise 
and adopt a middle policy; in his eyes the capi- 
talist class, the “ bourgeoisie,’ was just as evil as 
the Czardom, and he had no use for a revolution 
that threw out one and supplanted it with the 
other. The constructive policy of the “Men- 
shivik” and the annihilating policy of the “ Bol- 
shevik” was well brought out by the Revolution 
of 1905. The failures and dishonesty of the 
Russian autocracy in the Japanese war produced 
a state of public opinion that might easily have 
forced the abdication of the Czar at that time. 
Had all the revolutionary forces joined hands, 
Russia would have attained a liberal govern- 
-ment—perhaps a constitutional monarchy, pos- 
sibly a democratic republic. Plekhanof and 
the “Menshiviki’” advocated such codperation, 
and the establishment of a constitutional system 
as one step toward the realization of the socialis- 
tic state. But Lenine* and the “Bolsheviki” 
destroyed the Revolution of 1905, just as they 
afterward destroyed that of 1917. They ridiculed 
the movement as “bourgeois,” and refused to 
take part in the elections tothe Duma. Thus the 
Russian autocracy triumphed, in 1905, simply 
because its enemies were divided, and the one man 
who did most to wreck the democratic movement 
at that time was none other than the same marplot 
—Nicholas Lenine—who, after the Constitution- 
alists had triumphed in 1917, stole back to Russia 
by way of Germany, collected his Bolsheviki in 
Petrograd and Moscow and once more proceeded 
to destroy the popular movement 

In their attitudes toward the war Plekhanof 
and Lenine showed these same qualities. From 


the beginning Plekhanof supported the Allied. 
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cause, because he saw that the real issue was de- 
mocracy versus autocracy, and because he be- 
lieved that the destruction of the Central 
Empires was an essential preliminary to establish- 
ing the socialistic régime. Lenine and the 
Bolsheviki, however, from the first denounced 
it as a “ bourgeois war,” merely a struggle between 
the capitalist classes in the two sets of countries. 
Whoever won, he asserted, the proletariat were 
destined to lose and come out of the conflict 
greater slaves than ever before. The abrupt end- 
ing of the war, in his view, no matter what the 
terms of peace, would benefit the working classes 
in all countries. As soon as the Czardom was 
overthrown, therefore, Lenine and his followers 
began to agitate against the forces of the revolu- 
tion, forces which, in their estimation, were 
“bourgeois,”’ “capitalistic,” and, therefore, just as 
evil, if not more evil, than the autocracy. After 
several months’ constant agitation and plotting 
they attained success, not because the mass 
of the Russian people sympathized with their 
ideas, but because the Russia of 1917 presented 
an unusually fertile field for their activities. The 
Russian workmen and the peasants wanted three 
things, and they cared little how they got them— 
peace, bread, and land. The liberal govern- 
ment, under Milukoff, had not given them any 
oneof these three things; the Social Revolutionists, 
under Kerensky, had also failed in bringing peace 
and prosperity, and thus the opportunity was ripe 
for a new political faction which had adopted for 
its war cry “peace, bread, and land.” Lenine, 
Trotzky and their crowd played ceaselessly upon 
these three strings. In early November, 1917, 
the military forces stationed at Moscow and 
Petrograd went Bolshevist, enraptured by this 
promise of peace, bread, and land, and that insured 
the triumph of the Bolsheviki. There was bloody 
fighting for a few days, but when it was over 
Kerensky had fled, and the extrerne wing of the 
Social Democratic party found itself seated on 
the throne. 


RUSSIA VOTES AGAINST THE BOLSHEVIKI 


Thus this laborite autocracy, like that of the 
Czar, rested upon militarism. It also, like that 
of the Czar, rested upon deception. The true 
inwardness of Bolshevism is understood only 
when its attitude toward the Constitutional 
Assembly is completely comprehended. A Con- 
stitutional Assembly had for decades represented 
the fondest hope of the Russian Revolutionists. 
A demand for such a gathering, which should be 
elected by universal secret ballot, and which, 
when finally assembled, should draw up a con- 
stitution for the Russian Republic, had long 
been the cardinal point in the platform of 
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all parties. The Bolshevist, like all the other 
parties and factions, had for years declared that 
only the Constitutional Assembly could save 
Russia. Their bitterest attacks on Kerensky 
had centred on his delay in calling such an 
assembly, and their first act, they said, would be 
to hold elections, based on “universal, secret, 
direct, and equal suffrage” for delegates to this 
convention. The Kerensky government ‘had 
already set in motion the preliminaries of this 
convention when the Bolsheviki drove them from 
power and the elections began soon after Lenine 
and Trotzky had seized the government. As 
the returns came in, however, they definitely 
proved one thing—the Russian people were not 
Bolshevist. That “expression of the real will 
of the Russian people,” which Lenine and Trotzky 
had been vociferously demanding for several years 
was registering itself strongly against these 
usurpers. When the votes were counted, it 


appeared that two thirds of the delegates were. 


Social Revolutionists and only one third Bol- 
sheviki or Social Revolutionists who usually acted 
with them. In other words, the nation, freely 
expressing itself at the polls, had repudiated its 
saviors. This assembly met, held a single day’s 
session and then was dispersed by Bolshevist 
bayonets. The Bolsheviki suppressed the Con- 
vention by violence, precisely as the Czar had 
suppressed the first Duma, and for precisely the 
same reason—they could not control it. Asa 
matter of fact they had no use for a Constitutional 
Convention, representative of all Russia; they 
had their own type of government, “the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” and this they now pro- 
ceeded to foist upon the Russian people. 


A REPUBLIC EXCLUSIVELY OF WORKERS 


Having denied to the duly elected representa- 
tives of the Russian people the right to frame 
their constitution, the Lenine and Trotzky 
oligarchy now proceeded to frame their own. 
The Constitution of the “All Russian Socialistic 
Federal Republic of Soviets’”’—such is the mouth- 
filling name of this new state—probably repre- 
sents the quintessence of Bolshevist wisdom. The 
new republic makes no pretense of being a re- 
public of all the Russian citizenry; it is professedly 
a class affair and it deliberately excludes a large 
part of the former denizens of the empire. The 
constitution specifically describes the Russian 
Republic as “a free, socialistic community of all 
the working people of Russia,” —that is, only the 
working people are entitled to membership in 
this new state. “All the authority” it says, 
“belongs to all the working inhabitants of the 
country”—thus all professional and educated 
Classes, as well as all employers, are definitely 
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excluded. The qualifications for voters rubs in 
the same idea once more. The electoral franchise 
is confined to these classes: “workmen and 
employees of all kinds, engaged in industry, trade, 
agriculture, etc., peasants and Cossack peasants, 
who do not engage hired labor for the sake of 
profit, and soldiers of the Soviet army and navy.” 
Thus even a peasant who hires a man to work for 
him cannot participate in this new government,— 
“the little bourgeoisie,’ which is the name ap- 
plied to employing peasants of this type, has long 
been an object of detestation to men of the 
Lenine and Trotzky school. Besides specifying 
the people who can vote, this constitution makes 
the thing doubly sure by giving a long list of 
persons who cannot vote, “even though they 
should belong toone of theclasses already named.” 
Any man who employs any worker is excluded. 
Those who live on “unearned income, such as 
interest from capital, interests from enterprises, 
income from property, and the like,” and all 
“private traders, trade and commercial agents”’ 
are forever deprived of the ballot. All “monks 
and clergy” are also kept outside the breast- 
works. One is surprised to find that this con- 
stitution, like the autocratic régime, provides for 
universal compulsory military service, but here 
again only the “laboring classes”’ can become 
members of the Soviet army and navy. This 
army, consistently enough, is not organized for 
the defense of Russia; its only reason for existence 
is “to insure authority for the working classes 
and to remove every possibility for the re- 
establishment of the authority. of exploiters” 
—that is, it isan army of the working class against 
the capitalists. And the same paragraph of the 
constitution that provides for “a socialistic Red 
army of workmen and peasants” also provides 
for “the complete disarmament of the propertied 
classes.” 


“COMPULSORY LABOR SERVICE” 


However, this policy of granting the franchise 
exclusively to workers has one saving grace, for 
the constitution introduces not only compulsory 
military service, but compulsory “labor service.” 
It is evidently the expectation that eventually 
the exploiting and “bourgeois” classes will dis- 
appear, and that every man, when this ideal 
state is realized, will earn his living by the sweat 
of his face. The clauses excluding traders, 
merchants, and employers from the franchise is 
intended to apply to Russian society only in its 
present imperfect shape; when the Bolshevist 
organization is complete there will be no such 
“parasites” as teachers, professors, editors, 
bankers, manufacturers, traders, and employers, 
only laborers, and thus everybody will vote be- 
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cause everybody will have this qualification. 
This does not mean, as one might at first think, 
that human society is to revert once more to the 
standards of the Garden of Eden, cr to maintain 
the level of organization that exists in an Eskimo 
village. Because there are to be no bankers, and 
no manufacturers, and no railroad presidents 
does not mean that there are to be no banks, no 
factories and no railroads. All these activities 
are to exist, the Bolsheviki believe, and exist ina 
more flourishing state than ever before, only they 
are to be “nationalized” and “socialized.” This 
Soviet Constitution, with one sweep of the pen, 
abolishes the “private holding of land,’”’ and de- 
clares that “all land is declared national property 
and is given without compensation to the laboring 
people on the basis of equal use.” Similarly 
“all forests, minerals, and waterways of a general 
state significance as well as all live and immovable 
stock, model farms, and agricultural institutions 
are declared national property.” In order to 
“insure the authority of the working people over 
the exploiters’ all “mills, mines, railways, and 
other means of production and transportation are 
transferred to the possession of the Workmen’s 
and Peasants’ Republic.” “As a first blow to 


international banking and financial capital,’’. 


the constitution repudiates all foreign loans made 
by the Czar’s government, and, in order “to 
liberate the working masses from the yoke of 
capital,” all banks are transferred to the possession 
of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ Republic.” 

In the last year all kinds of picturesque stories 
have come out of Russia, describing the topsy- 
turvy state of society that prevails in her economic 
system. We have heard of workmen taking over 
the management of railways, banks, and manu- 
facturing plants, of peasants chasing landlords 
out of their properties and taking possession 
themselves—of looting, arson, and even murder. 
These acts represent merely an attempt to reduce 
this Soviet Constitution to a working basis. The 
fact that the utmost disorder has resulted, that 
the whole financial and industrial system has been 
reduced to chaos, does not disturb the Bolshevist 
statesmen. Their present work, they assert, is 
necessarily destructive. They are engaged in a 
social war—is not the essence of war destruction? 
Germany started out to destroy the democracy 
of other countries, in order to erect upon its ruins 
a “higher type” of civilization. Similarly Lenine 


and Trotzky are destroying the old social and 
industrial order, that they may rear the Bol- 
shevist state on its wreck. Just as the Germans, 
in pursuit of the larger good, destroyed cathedrals, 
leveled cities to the ground, made the whole of 
northern France a mass of shell craters, and 
murdered non-combatant women and children, 
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so Lenine and Trotzky burn the manor houses of 
the landlord class, appropriate their territories, 
destroy railroads, industrial plants, and sabotage 
the whole financial system. The Prussian 
oligarchy and the Bolshevist follow almost 
identically the same method. Neither draws its 
authority from the people; the Kaiser asserted a 
divine right to subdue the world and the Bol- 
shevik similarly claims a kind of mental illumina- 
tion which convinces him that he is a chosen 
vessel, that he alone has the truth, that it is his 
business to convert the people to his doctrines 
even against the people’s own desire—witness 
the way in which he suppressed, with shot and 
Shell, the Constitutional Convention which the 
Russian people had freely elected. The general 
estimate figures that only 3 per cent. of the 
Russian people are Bolsheviki. The peasants, 
who make up 86 per cent. of the population, are 
deadly opposed tothem. The Bolshevist attempt 
to deliver the land to the peasants failed lamen- 
tably, because this agrarian problem at present 
is almost insoluble—and this is sufficient reason 
why the practical peasant should turn against 
his deliverers. 


BOLSHEVISM A GERMAN PRODUCT 


What are the chances that this state organiza- 
tion will spread to Germany, perhaps to other 
countries? Is Bolshevism something peculiarly 
Russian, or do its seeds exist in all countries? In 
origin, of course, it is Germanic. The “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,”’ or the absolute control 
of political power by the working classes, is simply 
German Socialism. The hatred of the “bour- 
geoisie,’” which most regard now as peculiarly 
Russian, is also part of the Marxian theory. 

Yet Bolshevism, as it is raging now in Russia, 
is really not Socialism, or anything else remotely 
resembling reason. The Bolshevist Constitution 
does present a certain conception of the state, 
grotesque as it may seem; yet that is not the sys- 
tem that prevails in Russia to-day. How sincere 
the leaders of the Bolshevist movement are is 
doubtful; that they have taken German money 
is now an established fact; if they lead at all, 
however, it is merely as generals of a huge army 
of saboteurs, most of them crazed with hunger, 
and filled with intense hatred for the classes that 
they hold responsible for all the miseries of the 
country. 

The two things that make Bolshevism’ are 
starvation and military defeat. Any country 
that has suffered these calamities is facing the 
danger of this form of social explosion. Germany 
is experiencing both at the present time; that is 
why the situation there is dangerous. Probably 
Germany could survive her terrible military 
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reverses without relapsing into chaos; it is doubt- 
ful whether she could survive a long period of 
starvation. The German character is naturally 
brutal and cruel; it has a great fondness for 
scapegoats; and a hungry stomach will arouse the 
fiercest instincts of the mob. It is not likely 
that the much advertised “education” of the 
German masses will protect the nation. The 
German masses are educated in the sense that 
they can read and write, but they are not in- 
telligent; if they had been, would they have 
submitted to the Hohenzollern Empire for nearly 
fifty years? Another dangerous element is the 
fact that the “proletariat” is a far larger body in 
Germany than in Russia. The mass of the 
Russians are peasants, who care nothing for Social- 
ism and want only their little plots of land; but 
German industry in the last forty years has built 
up a large working class population that may now 
begin pillaging its creators. One thing may be 
predicted; if Bolshevism seizes Germany, much 
more than the 3 per cent. which has worked 
such destruction in Russia will probably take 
part in the disruption. _The surest antidote is the 
feeding of millions of empty German stomachs; 
this is something which the world will have to do, 
not out of love for Germany, but as a matter of 
self-protection. 


The two conditions that chiefly breed Bol- 
shevism—famine and military defeat—are at 
work in Austria also. Because they do not exist 
in France, Italy, and England, these countries 
seem fairly safe from this menace. Italy at one 
time presented a fertile field for this movement, 
for Italy was hungry and had suffered military 
reverses. But Italy is now victorious over her 
ancient enemy, and has suffered a spiritual uplift 
that will furnish the best possible germicide for 
the Bolshevist microbe. Famine has also ceased 
to be a danger in the Italian home. At one time 
France suffered from Bolshevist agitations, but 
with French armies in Alsace-Lorraine and on 
the left bank of the Rhine, and with French 
larders being stocked from the United States, the 
French Republicmay beregardedasfairly immune. 
England has its labor unrest, but little at present 
that looks a precursor of Bolshevism. The whole 
thing is so foreign to the Anglo-Saxon genius for 
order, that the ideaof such an outbreakin England 
may be dismissed. As to the United States, the 
Socialist vote, always a negligible factor, was 
smaller at the recent election than two years be- 
fore. It is not improbable that this country will 
have its labor troubles, but it is improbable that 
this will take the form cf a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” 


GERMANY’S FUTURE MILITARY POSITION 


How Her Power to Make War Is Altered by the Loss of Alsace-Lorraine, Polish Prussia, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Kiel Canal, and by the Gain of German Austria —Her Net 
Gain in Man Power—Her Possible Future Alliances in the East 


BY 


J. B. W. GARDINER 


HE primary object of the Great War, 

which came to an end on November 

11th, was to make the world safe for 

peace. The object of this article is to 

present a brief study of the military 

possibility of another European War, involving 

the great nations that were engaged in that war 
which has just ended. 

As one looks over the nations of Europe who 

have suffered most from the recent struggle, it is 

impossible to escape the conclusion that the only 

nation whom we need fear is Germany. There is 

nothing that France covets, now that her stolen 

provinces are to be returned to her. Britain has 

nocontinental ambitions, other than thoseof friend- 

ships. Italy’s national aspirations are realized. 

Russianeedsnoterritory. She needsnooutlet ina 


warm sea; this she has through a neutralized Dar- 
danelles. She has nonational aspirations whichex- 
tend beyond her present boundaries. Of the first- 
class Powers then, Germany alone remains. 

The history of Germany has followed the same 
lines of development and has kept pace with the 
growth of the predatory instinct of the Teutonic 
peoples. From the time of their first appearance 
in Europe in the days of the great Teutonic 
migrations down to the present, they have lived 
and grown fat through preying on other people. 
The predatory instincts of every generation have 
been sharpened and developed by the successes 
of its predecessor. Such instincts as_ these, 
nourished and cherished through centuries of 
assiduous education and training, are not elimi- 
nated in a few months. What Germany and the 
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German people were in 1914, they still are, despite 
the present insurrection against their own failures. 
When the present chaos which reigns is dissipated 
by the passage of time, it is entirely conceivable 
that, given the necessary raw materials, Germany 
might, when the chances of winning become 
sufficiently great, launch another war. 

At this stage, then, in the world’s development, 
at the moment when we are about to reform 
Europe on a basis of decency and of racial rights, 
and to lock up the German beast until he becomes 
fit for human society, it is well to see just how 
thoroughly the peace which we propose will serve 
to curb the predatory instincts by which he has 
been actuated. In order to arrive at a reasonable 
conclusion, we must begin in 1914 and see how the 
territory he had then and, which he is now to lose 
contributed to his military plans in the world war. 

In the west the Belgian military border was the 
Meuse River as far as Liége. At that place the 
Meuse turns westward but the political border 
runs southward through the broken and difficult 
Ardennes until the neutralized duchy of Luxem- 
burg is met. The borderland of Luxemburg is 
also mountainous and difficult of passage. The 


French border from Luxemburg south, comes: 


down first through the hills north of Briey and 
Longwy then passing through fairly open country 
encircles Metz, and finally follows the crest of the 
Vosges Mountains. Itisseen, then, that three lines 
of invasion suggest themselves. The first is that 
through Belgium; the second between Luxem- 
burg and the Vosges; the third through the passes 
of the Vosges at Toul, Epinal or the Belfort Gap. 
The first has the advantage of flanking the Arden- 
nes and the rough Luxemburg country while at 
the same time avoiding the fortified areas with 
which the French border is studded. The second 
flanks the rough country of France north of the 
Vosges and turns the iron fields of Briey and 
Longwy. The third offers very few advantages 
and could have been held defensively by the 
French indefinitely. Germany, as we know, took 
the first and second routes, while France, making 
the vital mistake of assuming that there existed 
in Germany such a thing as a national honor 
which would make the Belgian border safe, 
attempted to invade Germany ‘through the 
Vosges passes. The weak point in the frontier 
which separated Germany from the Western 
Powers was paradoxically the strongest defensive 
position—the Meuse between the Dutch border 
and Liége, and it was weak because of the dis- 
parity in numbers and in equipment between the 
Germans and the Belgian army of defense, but 
otherwise the Meuse at this point is so wide and 
deep that had the forces been even approximately 
equai, the Germans never could have crossed. 
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The strategic situation will undergo vast 
changes as a result of the recession of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France. It will be further modified 
by the change in the status of Luxemburg which 
will in all probability through its own volition be 
incorporated in the French Republic. The French 
border will then be the Rhine River from the Swiss 
frontier to a point south of Carlsruhe, where it 
will curve to the northwest, following closely the 
direction of the Saar River; and thence along the 
present Luxemburg .boundary to the Belgian 
frontier. From the Swiss frontier to Carlsruhe, 
then, Germany cannot break out. Although far 
from the mouth of the river, this section of the 
Rhine is, nevertheless, a most formidable obstacle 
and even in the war of 1870 the Germans made no 
effort to force its passage. In the event of a 
future German attack it is certain that Germany 
would studiously avoid this portion of the 
French frontier. Even if she were successful in 
forcing passage, her invasion would in all prob- 
ability be held up along the Vosges Mountains. 
We may consider, then, that the world is made 
safe from a German attack in this quarter once 
Alsace-Lorraine has gone back to its rightful 
owner. The northern boundary of Lorraine 
from the Rhine to the Luxemburg frontier is, 
however, without natural defense. The Saar 
River would not offer an insuperable barrier to an 
advance and if Germany should force another 
war with the advantages she possessed in 1870 
and in 1914, the tragedy of the former might be 
repeated provided France were forced to fight 
without European Allies. In 1870, Germany 
after the battle of Wérth could have struck to the 
south and flanked the Rhine defenses had it been 
necessary. But the victory at Worth enabled 
Von Moltke to separate the French armies, and, 
masking Metz where Bazaine’s army was locked 
up, to push on into France and force the conclud- 
ing battle at Sedan. In so far as ‘this section of 
the new frontier is concerned, the same combina- 
tion of events could again be placed together. 

Continuing northward along the German 
western frontier, it will remain, according to any 
basis of peace which has been proposed, exactly 
as it was in 1914. And the same weak spot 
which appeared then—from Liége to the Dutch 
border—will still exist. If Germany ever wishes 
to launch an offensive war, we know now that no 
treaty will be held sacred no matter What may be 
the circumstances under which it may have been 
made. And if an invasion of Belgium should 
again offer an easy way out of a military difficulty, 
Germany will not hesitate to take it. In her 
way at the Meuse will ever be the gallant, self- 
sacrificing army of Belgium with the glorious 
traditions of the past five years. But this army 














can do no more than it has done in the past, can 
guard for but a short time the road to the heart 
of the great commercial structure of western 
Europe. Under the proposed peace then these 
two points will be the weak spots in the military 
armor of western civilization. 

In addition to the recession of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, two other territorial changes in the 
West are possible although nothing has been said 
in any official utterance with regard to them. 
One is Schleswig-Holstein and the other Heligo- 
land. Schleswig-Holstein is the Alsace-Lorraine 
of Denmark and was the culmination of the 
second of the vicious acts of aggressiveness 
through which Germany long since plotted to 
rule Europe. It is of vital importance in the 
German scheme, since it contains the Kiel Canal. 
Heligoland is supplementary to the Kiel Canal 
through affording a naval base which not only 
acts as a naval point d’appui to the North Sea 
entrance but serves as an operating base for mine 
layers which protect this entrance. A glance at 
the map will show the great difficulties presented 
to the German naval operations should these two 
provinces be returned to Denmark. While Ger- 
many would still have a material sea coast with 
several good harbors it would be impossible for the 
German fleet to move from the Baltic against 
even an inferior naval force. There is only one 
route—that of the Great Belt. Passage through 
the Sound between Sweden and the Danish pro- 
vince of Zealand would come within the three- 
mile limit of one or the other of these states as it 
is but five miles wide. Passage through the 
Little Belt would also violate Danish neutrality 
as it is but a mile wide at its neck. Between 
Langeland and Taasinge islands, both of which 
are Danish, the same difficulty is met with, leav- 
ing the only feasible passage for either submarine 
or surface ships between Laaland and Lange- 
land into the Great Belt and from thence into 
the Cattegat and Skager Rack. These passages 
could be guarded with the utmost ease and the 
fleet destroyed unit by unit as it came through. 
Without Schleswig-Holstein, then, Germany 
would sink to.a fifth rate naval power, not to be 
considered’ in any great war. It might be said 
that it would be a simple matter in case of war to 
invade Holstein and seize the Kiel Canal, restoring 
the situation as it was in August, 1914. This is 
true, but it must be remembered that a canal is 
the simplest of all engineering structures to 
destroy; and if Denmark, having had her lost 
provinces returned to her, was confronted 
With invasion, her first act would be to blow 
up the canal. Before it could be reopened, 


defending fleet would ‘be at the North Sea 
ate. 
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In 1914, western Russia found itself in a giant 
vise one jaw of which was East Prussia, the other 
Silesia. Between them she was crushed and her 
armies thrown back upon Warsaw. This situa- 
tion is entirely changed by the creation of a Polish 
Republic, which would include East Prussia, a 
part of West Prussia, Posen, and Silesia, east of 
the Oder River. The boundary is a peculiar one 
in that because of the generally flat character of 
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KIEL CANAL, KEY OF GERMAN NAVAL POWER 


The restoration of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark would take 
the Kiel Canal out of German control. A German fleet could 
then pass from the Baltic to the North Sea in war time only 
by way of the Great Belt which could be easily guarded 


the country there is not a single military barrier 
on the frontier between Germany and the new 
state. This is to be regretted since there is every 
probability of ill feeling between the Germans and 
the Poles due both to racial antipathy and to 
Germany’s previous outrages against them which 
may at some future date give rise to friction. 
But it will be many years hence, as Germany will 
undoubtedly be given to understand that any 
act of aggression on her eastern frontier will be 
followed by reciprocal action in the west. A 
restraining influence, however, may be seen in 
the ‘southeast in Czechoslovakia, consisting 
generally of Bohemia, Moravia, part of Silesia, 
and the Czech peoples of Austria. But this, too, 
has its danger points. South of Bohemia is 
Austria with its very large Teuton population 
which has already manifested signs of joining 
hands with the Germans of Germany and forming 
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a solid German state. This is an element of the 
future which is to be distinctly feared as it is 
susceptible of great harm. Bohemia juts west- 
ward between these two like a tongue between 
two giant teeth, to be bitten off by a sudden 
snapping of the jaws. This would at once 


expose the southern border of the new Poland 
and reproduce the situation which existed at 
the beginning of the battle of the Dunajec which 
threw the Russians from the Carpathian crests 
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frontier under an unequivocal and solemn under- 
standing that at the end of fifty years, if Germany 
had kept faith and had produced otherwise a 
clean record, it should revert. 

Three cardinal elements have been disregarded 
in this discussion, viz., political alliances, popula- 
tions, and raw materials. Just what the political 
lineup will be twenty-five years from now it is 
idle to speculate upon. Two things are, however, 
reasonably certain. With the exception of Spain, 
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THE PROBABLE STRATEGIC POSITION OF NEW GERMANY 


If the Germans were not allowed to establish military strongholds east of the Oder, or west of the Rhine, their power to begin 
sudden offensive operations would be greatly reduced, because both rivers are difficult barriers for advancing armies 


and resulted in the capture of Warsaw in August, 
1915. 

Furthermore in the east, where the country is 
very flat and featureless, there is no: natural 
barrier behind which Germany may be fettered 
and made secure. This is a serious defect and 
it would seem to be the part of safety to put 
Germany at least for the present behind the 
Oder River. To attempt to make the Oder the 
permanent eastern boundary of the Germans 
would, however, defeat our own ends. ‘We 
would simply be drawing an arbitrary line on the 
map without regard to its ethnic meaning. It 
can be no part of our plan to have Germans ruled 
by Poles, or vice versa. But the Allies would be 
justified in arranging for the occupation of the 
strip of territory between the Oder and the Polish 


the countries west of Germany, including America, 
that is, the present Entente, will ethically or in 
fact, be bonded together to guard in so far as it 
may be possible the future peace of the world. 
Germany on the other hand is almgst certain to 
form some alliances with the more Eastern Powers. 
The question of the Teutonic Austrians has al- 
ready been mentioned. These will probably 
weld themselves strongly to Germany either 
through merger or through treaty agreement. 
The strongest possibility is of a liaison between 
Germany and Russia. This might have been 
averted had we not in our dealing with Russia 
persisted, through some silly socialistic notions, 
in turning what was a purely military problem 
into an experiment in economics. But as it is, 
this is a condition which we have to face and we 




















must make up our mind that in all probability 
this alliance is one with which we must eventually 
contend. 

The question of population, of man power, 
merges itself to a certain degree with that of 
political alliances. Germany, through the peace 
treaty, will suffer a certain loss. Through the 
cession of Alsace-Lorraine to France, the cession 
of East Prussia, parts of West Prussia, Posen, 
and Silesia to Poland and the cession of Schleswig- 
Holstein to Denmark, a population of 5,750,000 
would pass from her control. But if the Teutons 
of Austria unite with those of Germany, more 
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countries. 
ities in this direction, the entire state has been 
during the last two years turned into a human 
stock farm, the women being treated as brood 


In addition to their natural procliv- 


mares. There are official records to prove that 
the German Government has made efforts to have 
every woman in the empire of suitable age, whether 
maid, wife, or widow, bear a child, legitimate or 
illegitimate. It will not take very many years as 
the life of a nation is numbered, to repair the 
wastage of the present war. In Russia, partic- 
ularly in western Russia, there are elements 
more friendly to the Teutonic elements than to 








THE NATURAL MILITARY BARRIER BETWEEN 


A river such as the Rhine is one of the greatest obstacles to an army. 





GERMANY AND FRANCE 
If the Rhine were made Germany’s western boundary, 


France would be much more secure from sudden attack 


than 8,000,000 people will be added to Germany’s 
population, a clear gain of 2,250,000. But the 
true gain will be much greater than these numbers 
indicate, because, while the gross loss is made up 
of people loathing and detesting Germany and 
constantly looking for a chance to escape from 
her oppressive rule, the gross gain would be a 
people, one in blood with the Germans and one 
in whatever ambitions and aspirations Germany 
might have. It is in itself a distinct source of 


danger; a situation to be watched with the great- 
est care and to be guarded against with every 
precaution the Allied statesmen can throw around 
It. The Germans, moreover, are a verv prolific 
people, much more so than those of the Entente 





the Entente. Particularly is this true of Finland 
and of Ukrania. With Russia in its present 
liquid state no man can say where the sympathies 
of.the population will lie twenty years from now. 
But there is a German trend now which as the 
years pass and the old avenues of commerce are 
again open may develop into something more 
definite and much more dangerous. In brief, 
then, it is entirely probable that within twenty 
years the man power at Germany’s disposal will 
be as great as that with which she began the 1915 
campaign. 

The question of raw materials is also inter- 
woven with that of the probable post-war alli- 
ances. Germany has lost her most valuable 
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THE GREAT NAVAL BASE AT KIEL 


The return of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark would take from Germany the control of the Kiel Canal and harbor. This would 
prevent the possibility of another threat of Germany’s domination of the ocean or of another great submarine menace 


















THE WEST COAST OF HELIGOLAND 


Germany obtained this island from Great Britain in 1890 and strongly fortified it. Heligoland lies in the North Sea twenty-eight 
miles from the mouth of the Elbe. It was the outer buttress of Germany’s naval establishment 

















stores of war supplies—the iron of Lorraine and 
the potash of Alsace—but Germany has not been 
deprived entirely of metal. Previous to the 
acquisition of Lorraine the iron mines of Prussia 
were well developed and were actively worked. 
In the early ‘nineties the output of the Prussian 
mines equalled that of Lorraine. Later, because 
of the greater richness of the ore from the latter 
source, the output surpassed that of Prussia and 
Lorraine came to be the most important source 
of German steel. Now Germany must go back 
to working, at greater cost and with greater effort, 
the lower grade ore which she possessed prior to 
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ism, in still others from motives of unquestionable 
venality—to create a wave of sympathy for the 
German people and to endow them with a sac- 
rosanct character entirely different from that 
which they really possess. Their native cruelty 
and brutality, the fiendish joy of their soldiers in 
striking down helpless non-combatants, of their 
women while masquerading as angels of mercy 
under the sacred symbol of the Red Cross in 
torturing the wounded, even of their children in 
abusing prisoners—these are thrust aside, not 
considered, the testimony of the world ignored. 
Vengeance for German crimes we must not take. 











GERMANY’S UNPROIECTED NORTHERN BOUNDARY 


The resurrection of Poland will doubtless cause Germany’s northern boundary to be moved farther south, but will not strengthen 
it militarily. The Mazurian Lakes will doubtless be given to Poland 


1870. It must be remembered, however, that 
Germany will still control the output of the mines 
of Sweden; that there is a strong probability that 
she will similarly control the output of the Donetz 
basin in Russia; that under the “no economic 
barrier” clause in our peace conditions she can 
import all the metal she can buy and pay for in 
foreign markets. As a war-making state, then, 
there is a distinct probability that in twenty 
years Germany will be even more powerful than 
she was in 1914, if the peace terms proposed by 
this country are not materially modified. There 
Is a determined effort going on in this country to- 
day—in some quarters springing from ignorance, 
in others from an impractical and ill-timed ideal- 


It is unworthy of a great people and of the cause 
for which we have fought. But justice to our- 
selves demands that this beast be locked up in 
such a way that he can never again break loose to 
place an entire world in agony. A just peace can 
be made upon but one basis—the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Every individual as- 
piration cannot be fully realized. !dealism must 
be tempered with practicality. Even though in- 
justice may have to be done in isolated cases, if 
the future be made safe, if the peace of the world 
is assured, the ends for which we have been fight- 
ing will have been achieved and the sacrifices 
we have made justified. Otherwise it has all 


been fruitless; a cruel, vicious waste. 
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Fitting Our Soldiers for Civilian Life—The Biggest Educational Institution in the World— 
Every Soldier to Be Given an Equal Opportunity for Education and Special Training 
For Civilian Employment—Keeping up with the Stay-at-Homes 


BY 
FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


ILL and Tom worked in the same shop, 
for three dollars a day. The draft 
took Bill into the Army, to France 
and a dollar a day. Tom went to 
driving rivets in a shipyard at ten 

dollars a day. 

In six months or so from now, Bill will be com- 
ing back, looking for a job. In the absence of 
any special qualifications, he will have to start 
in again where he left off last year, at the three- 
dollar-a-day level, or its current economic equiv- 
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A NAVAL LABORATORY ASSISTANT 
This young enlisted man is making a start in the study of medicine 


alent, making allowance for the general advance 
in all commodities, including labor.  Bill’s return 
to industry will tend to bring Tom’s wages down, 
because he will make one more “labor unit” 
available for the work of the shipyard, the motor 
factory, the store, or the farm. To speculate as 
to how far down the wages of. all the Toms will 
come when all the Bills get back would be a 
waste of white paper; the facts will be available 
soon enough. But no matter where Tom finally 
finds his economic level, he has been earning good 
wages and salting down part of 
them in Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps while Bill has 
been toting a gun (ora pick ora 
monkey-wrench) somewhere in 
France and is coming home flat 
broke. Likewise, Tom has been 
getting ahead in his trade; he is 
a more efficient workman than 
he was when he and Bill parted 
company; he is worth more to 
his employer and himself than he 
was then, or than Bill would be if 
he had to begin where he left off. 
Tom, in short, has gained a dis- 
tinct economic advantage over 
Bill in several ways. And, com- 
paring the risks Bill took with 
Tom’s bomb-proof security, this 
doesn’t seem exactly fair to Bill. 

The answer is that Bill won’t 
have to begin again where he 
left off. The Government is 
seeing to that. It is setting out 
to prove untrue the tradition that 
republics are ungrateful, and to 
expose the fallacy of Talleyrand’s 
dictum that while you can make 
a soldier out of a civilian, you 
can’t make a civilian out of a 
soldier. Every Bill in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force, whether 
he be an unlettered Negro steve- 
dore, whose military experience 
has been confined to unloading 
freight at the Bordeaux docks, ora 
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university man who can work out 
artillery ranges by trigonometry, 
is to be given an opportunity 
before he: is discharged from the 
Army for education and special 
training for civilian employment, 
such as will, if he avails himself 
of it, give him not merely an even 
chance but a better chance than 
the particular stay-at-home Tom 
with whom he was on an even 
footing before the war. 

Part of this special training the 
men of the A.E.F. have already 
received. For eighteen months 
there have been in operation 
scores of Army schools, devoted 
to the intensive training of mil- 
lions of soldiers of every grade in 
hundreds of trades and profes- 
sions, involving the teaching lit- 
erally of thousands of different 
subjects, and 90 per cent., or 
thereabouts, of this special train- 
ing has fitted its recipients for 
better jobs and more rapid ad- 
vancement in civilian occupations 
than they would have had a 
chance at for many years. It 
doesn’t take much of a prophet to 
forecast a tremendous extension 
of the use of motor trucks in the 
next few years; something more 
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than a quarter of a million men 
who had only a_- superficial 
knowledge of the subject have 
been trained into the most highly 
skilled mechanicians and chauffeurs in the Army. 
We need better roads for the trucks to run on; we 
have developed a corps of skilled road-builders 
who are ready to build them for us. There is 
no phase of engineering—civil, mechanical, elec- 
trical, construction, sanitary, chemical—in which 
the Army has not trained thousands and tens 
of thousands to higher efficiency and consequently 
greater earning capacity than they had in civil life. 
There are Army schools for bakers and for lumber- 
men, whose graduates will find better jobs back 
home than they ever had before. Every angle of 
railroad operation and construction has been 
taught to many who will find permanent profit 
therefrom. Mule-shoeing and horse-breaking, 
mending motorcycles and cobbling shoes, tailoring, 
bookkeeping, plumbing, blacksmithing, printing— 
there is hardly a trade or a handicraft in which 
seme considerable body of soldiers have not been 
taught with scientific thoroughness the things that 
Will insure their future success as civilians. 
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LEARNING TO BE VETERINARIANS 
A class of soldier students learning to treat a horse for fistula 


There has never been anything quite like these 
Army schools, with their picked staffs of teachers, 
drawn from the schools, the universities, and the 
industries of America, put in uniform and given 
the hardest job of teaching that instructors ever 
had. There isn’t space here to tell about them in 
detail—about the thirty different schools at 
Camp Johnston, Florida, for example, where the 
teaching is so far ahead of current text-books 
that the teachers have to write the text-books 


. themselves and produce them by mimeograph, 


because printing presses are too slow! But any 
soldier who has mastered the contents of the 
mimeograph text-book on motorcycle operation 
and. repair, which | have before me as | write, 
and has applied its teachings in actual practice, 
as a hundred thousand or more have done, has 
surely fitted himself for well-paid employment 
in a big and growing civilian line of industry. 

It does look as though Bill, or a good many of 
him, were going to be able to keep up his end 
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PRACTICAL AS WELL AS THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION 


Besides knowing the mimeographed lessons thoroughly, these students do the actual work of cleaning, repairing, and rebuilding 
machines 


THE GARAGE MEN OF THE FUTURE . 


To keep the transport trucks and thousands of other Army automobiles in repair, thousands of automobile mechanics had to be 
trained. These will be quite as uscful in peace as in war 
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A CLASS 
olored troops are taught to read and write in a Texas military 


camp 
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PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS 


If these soldiers wish promotion or even retention in 


of service they prefer they must show interest, increasing 


and satisfactory progress 


the kind 


’ 


knowledge 








SOLDIERS LEARNING TRADES 
Carpenter, blacksmith, electrician, cook, veterinarian, and mechanic, are a few of the workers our Army has been training 


with Tom, who stayed at home, doesn’t it? or more skill in the old one, Tom may have been 
But—to continue the metaphor—while Bill may 


going to night school and absorbing a general 
come back with a better trade than he had before, education while Bill was doing his tour of duty 
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MAY HELP RESURRECT AMERICAN SHIPPING 


PREPARING FOR MERCHANT MARINE SERVICE 
Now, for the first time since the passing of the Clipper A very large percentage of sur Navy men come from the 
Ships, the United States has vessels and trained men that 


\ ‘ : Middle West. One of the Navy’s tasks is to prepare such 
may enable her to rewin a place in the ocean-carrying trade landlubbers for merchant marine service 
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in the trenches. Besides, a million or two Bills 
haven’t had any special training in the Army 
except along strictly military lines that will do 
them little practical good in peaceful pursuits. 
“Very well,”’ says Uncle Sam, “Let’s give every 
single, solitary Bill in the whole A. E. F. a chance 
to match any stay-at-home Tom, not only in his 
particular line of work but in general culture, too.” 

Out of this determination, as much as out of the 
need for giving the soldiers intensive occupation 


Motorcycle Division. Lecture 


This point of exhaust opening is 
inch before bottom dead: center, 


in. this: position. and .closss:when 
3/32 inch past top doad center, 
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of every subject under the sun. Every modern 
method of instruction is to be used, from corres- 
pondence courses to actual university lectures, 
including classroom studies and _ recitations, 
laboratory and shop demonstrations and prac- 
tice and field work of every applicable kind. 
For the purchase of text-books and ref2rence 
books for the Khaki University, the lowest esti- 
mate of the sum required is $5,000,000; the first 
text-book order given after the signing of the 


No. » Page 7. 


between 3/4 inch and 9/16 
The exhaust valves opens 

the piston is. 1/32. inch to 

Since the inlet cam is 


mounted on‘'the same gear. with the.exhaust valve cam, they 


do not require independent. timing. 


After the inlet valve 


closes, the charge is compressed; otherwise complete com- 
bustion would ve.very slow and little power or speed produced. 
In this connection the importance of having the valve seats 


properly adjusted can be appreciated. 


A- poorly seated valve 


lets a great amount of compression leak by. 


13. Where the charge is properly compressed it must be 


ignited. 


On the twin cylinder magneto machine the spark should 


ocour 1/4 inch to 5/16 inch before top dead center or the com- 
pression stroke, with the interrupter housing in fully advanced 


position, | 


Thepretically the. preper time for exploding the 


charge is at top dead center on the compression stroke when 


the charge is compressed. as ‘much: 


as: it. can be. There is, 


however, a slight lapse. between the sparking and the explosion, 
When the spark oceurs, it first ignites the charge around the 


spark plug points. 


of the mixture, forcing the piston downwerd. 


This. flame then spreads through the rest 


The time between 


A UNIQUE TEXT-BOOK 


The subject matter changes so rapidly, because of improvements in the machines, that the text-books are not printed but are 
merely mimeographed 


for their minds while resting on their arms await- 
ing transport home, has come the Khaki Uni- 
versity. 

It is the biggest educational institution in the 
world, this great school for fitting our soldiers 
for civilian life. It is a university in all that the 
term implies—the scope of its curriculum is 
universal. Already it has more than a quarter 
of a million students enrolled; by spring there 
will be a million. Its faculty, headed by dis- 
tinguished American university professors, will 
comprise more than 2,000 highly trained teachers 





armistice was for 200,000 volumes, and that was 
only a beginning. 

The American Library Association, which will 
provide the reference books and general library 
equipment, has a list of 1,000 titles that will be 
required, putchase and shipment of which began 
early .in November. 

The scheme of the Khaki University has for its 
foundation the plans worked out last summer by 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, secretary of Yale 
University, and Professor John Erskine of Col- 
umbia University, chairman of the Army Educa- 
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tional Commission. These plans provided for 
educational courses to be operated by the Y. M. 
C. A. during the period of hostilities, and for a 
combination of the Y’s work with that of the 
specialized Army schools during the demobiliza- 
tion period. Until the order came to cease 
firing, naturally instruction had to be limited to 
such periods as did not interfere with the soldiers’ 
military duties. The sudden end of the war made 
the immediate extension of the work imperative, 
and as soon as Washington even suspected Ger- 
many was ready to quit, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
Third Assistant Secretary -of War, formerly 
Dean of Columbia University, started overseas 
to confer with General Pershing and the Army 
Educational Commission and map out plans for 
the enlarged educational work which is now 
under way. 

As this is written, it is still undetermined 
whether the entire work shall be taken over by 
the Army, or whether the system of codperation 
already in effect shall be continued. The schools 
of the Khaki University are already in operation, 
however, on a rapidly expanding scale. At the 
bottom of the curriculum come the classes in 
elementary English, for illiterates and the foreign- 
born. Professor Erskine reported early in Novem- 
ber that more than 30,000 soldiers were enrolled 
in these classes alone. Frank E. Spaulding, 
Superintendent of Schools of Cleveland, is in 
charge of the field staff of the Khaki University 
and of the organization of educational work below 
college grade. His assistant, Professor Peter A. 
Appelboom, of the University of Kansas, heads 
the department of instruction in the French 
language, and reports more than 200,000 stud- 
ents in the classes in this course. At the head of 
the department of geography is Professor Reg- 
inald A. Daly, of Harvard. Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, president of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, heads the department of voca- 
tional, commercial, trade, and higher technical 
education, and it is in these that the largest 
ultimate enrollment is expected. 

Classes are being organized in every post, can- 
tonment, rest camp, or area in which as many as 
500 American soldiers are stationed ; to reach those 
attached to smaller units or on detached duty, 
correspondence courses are being organized by a 
staff of fifty teachers with school extension ex- 
perience, who will offer everything from elemen- 
tary subjects to university branches by mail. 
Arrangements have also been made with the 
leading French and British universities to open 
their doors to American students whose special 
aptitude and qualifications are such as to warrant 
the Army authorities in granting them furloughs 
for the purpose of attending these institutions. 
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Those selected for these courses will be students 
who had not completed their American university 
courses before entering the service, and arrange- 
ments are being made to have their work over- 
seas credited to them at their home colleges. 

Attention is being focussed most sharply, 
however, on the needs of the soldier who had 
been denied educational advantages before enter- 
ing the service. For these, besides elementary 
English, geography, history, and civics, there are 
courses laid out in agriculture, carpentry, tele- 
graphy, tailoring, cobbling, salesmanship, electric 
wiring, tinsmithing, barbering, cooking, and 
many of the more highly skilled trades and occu- 
pations. Agriculture, the engineering trades, 
and business courses are the most popular, Dr 
Erskine stated just before he returned to France 
in November. 

“During demobilization, industrial and vo- 
cational courses will be offered to from 30 to 4o 
per cent. of the Army,” said Dr. Erskine. “Com- 
mon school and high school courses will be pro- 
vided for all soldiers who have not finished their 
school work and soldiers_and officers of academic 
merit will be given courses in the great European 
universities.” 

And it is not only the so-called “vocational” 
education that interests and holds the men of the 
A.E.F. Dr. Erskine reported a couple of months 
ago not only that the attendance upon the lec- 
tures which deal with philosophical and historical 
topics was increasing, but that the quality of 
lecture demanded by the men was much higher 
than that which was quite satisfactory in the 
early days of the war. 

“The soldiers” said Dr. Erskine “are con- 
stantly more earnest in their information about 
the war, about the country in which they are fight- 
ing, about the history and ideals of the Allies, 
and about the future of our own country. As 
they become more accustomed to army life and 
the conditions of the war, they demand a more 
searching kind of treatment and become more 
critical. It is quite useless to put before them 
a lecturer who is merely entertaining or, in 
the less fortunate sense of the word, merely in- 
spirational.” 

Bill, in short, is going to bring back from 
“over there” not only trained hands but a trained 
mind. He would bea mighty‘stupid Bill, indeed, 
if he didn’t come back with a more active imagi- 
nation and a broader vision than when he first 
appeared before the draft board, even if there 
had been no special attention paid to his tech- 
nical and general education while in the Army. 
The opportunity for mental expansion, which 
the war has brought to some millions of young 
Americans, cannot fail to have a lasting and bene- 
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ficial effect on their whole future careers. Bill 
probably would have lived and died in his home 
town, knowing little and caring less about the 
people and countries beyond the range of his 
immediate daily concerns. But the Govern- 
ment put Bill on a train and sent him a thousand 
miles to a cantonment, and Bill began to get new 
ideas even before he donned a uniform. In 
camp he mixed with thirty or forty thousand 
other young fellows from every part of the coun- 
try; more new ideas and lots of them. After a 
while he took another long railroad trip, with a 
few thousand others like him, to the Atlantic 
seaboard, perhaps to New York; then he got ona 
ship and traveled 3,000 miles across the ocean, 
landing in a country that he had known only asa 
blotch on the map, inhabited by people very 
much like his own folks at home and yet very 
different in their ways of living and doing things. 
And even if he got no nearer the front than a billet 
somewhere in rural France, by this time Bill, in 
his point of view and ideas of the world and his 
relation to it, was quite a different person from 
the Bill who left his home in Texas or Minne- 
sota or Florida or Maine seven or eight months 
earlier. 

It is the quickening of the American soldier’s 
mental processes through such a series of new 
experiences, that has made him the aptest pupil 
that ever attended any kind of a school. The 
educators who have been working with our men 
of the American Expeditionary Force do not 
know which is the more marvelous, the average 
soldier’s intense desire to learn or his unexpected 
and unexampled quickness in absorbing and ap- 
plying his hew knowledge. It would be going too 
far to say that an honorable discharge from the 
United States Army, with a record of service 
overseas in this war, is the equivalent of a college 
diploma, but in the vast majority of cases it will 
be an adequate certificate that its holder has been 
“educated”’ in the biggest, broadest sense of the 
term. For education, after all, in its effect 
upon the individual, consists not of the accumula- 
tion of knowledge but of the development within 
the individual of confidence in his own ability 
to acquire and apply knowledge, and a degree of 
familiarity with the methods by which knowledge 
may be acquired. 

How rapidly knowledge can be assimilated 
when there is a combination of eagerness to learn, 
intensive instruction by competent teachers, and 
nothing to divert the student’s mind, has been 
amply demonstrated in the experience of our 
Government in making experts in every branch 
of military science cut of entirely raw material 
In one quarter of the time formerly thought neces- 
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sary. Under the new régime at West Point, 
cadets are being graduated as full-fledged and 
competent officers in fifteen months. Germany 
laughed at Plattsburgh; officers couldn’t be made 
out of civilians in less than five years. We have 
turned out tens of thousands of officers, whose 
military ability and conduct have aroused the 
admiration of the whole world, in much less than 
a year of intensive training. University faculties 
all over the country report that the progress made 
by members of the Students’ Army Training Corps 
is nothing short of marvelous. It began with the 
assignment of selected men to study special tech- 
nical subjects in a few engineering and technical 
schools and colleges. Under military discipline, 
with the social features of college life eliminated 
and every waking minute of teachers and students 
alike centred upon the main job, these men be- 
came experts so much more rapidly than any one 
had dreamed it possible, that the next step, the 
conversion of most of the great institutions of 
learning in America into training schools whose 
range covers the whole field of knowledge neces- 
sary to the soldier of every grade, was inevit- 
able. : 

Even if Bill hasn’t gotten overseas, but only 
as far as the S. A. T. C., he is going to come back 
to civil life and civilian work when the peace 
treaties are finally ratified, with a better and more 
thorough education than he could possibly have 
gotten in the same length of time by any other 
means. 

It is well within the fact to say that the war has 
already taught educators a great deal that they 
did not know or had not realized before about 
education, educational methods, and the recep- 
tivity of the youthful mind. When the history 
of the great war, from the viewpoint of its effect 
upon the development of the United States of 
America, comes to be written—which won't be for 
twenty-five or thirty years yet—he will be a poor 
historian who does not lay his strongest emphasis 
on the effect of the Government’s educational pro- 
gramme upon the men in uniform and its conse- 
quent results upon the educational systems of 
the United States. It is hard to set a limit upon 
the possible influence for good of the bringing 
back into civil life of a few million young men 
who, besides a quickened intelligence and special 
equipment for particular jobs, will bring back 
with them, in greater or less degree, the culture 
that comes from travel, from new and broader 
associations, from the glory and stimulus of the 
Great Adventure. 

It does look, after all, as though Tom were 
the one who should be worrying about his future, 
not Bill. 











After the Hohenzollerns, 
What? 


[Germany is the home of Socialism. Before the war, half the Socialist votes in the world were cast in 
Germany. Despite an electoral system designed especially to make three Socialist votes equal to only one 
Junker vote, the Socialists in 1912 held 110 seats of the 397 seats in the Reichstag. To-day, for the moment 
at least, Socialists rule Germany. Probably they will permanently shape its institutions of government. 
Therefore, to get a basis of facts for speculation upon the future government of Germany, it 1s essential that 
one should understand what Socialism means to the Germans themselves. The war has changed many 
people and many ideas; therefore, it is necessary to know not only what Socialism meant to the Germans 
before the war, but also what changes in Socialist beliefs and Soctalist leadership have been going on during 
the war. 

To present these two sides of the question, the WorLD’s Work prints the two articles that follow. The 
first is made up of the significant parts of an article published in this magazine in June, 1912, and 
written by Professor Samuel P. Orth (now of Cornell University) immediately after his return from a 
special study of the subject in Germany, where he interviewed the principal leaders of the party. The 
second is written by Dr. Victor S. Clark, of the Carnegie Foundation in Washington, D.C., who has made a 
special study of the German newspapers during the war and has compiled from them, for the purposes of this 
article, the progress of men and events in the Socialistic party in Germany, particularly during the last 
eighteen months.—THE EpiITors.] 


THE SOCIALISTS IN GERMANY BEFORE THE 
WAR 


A Party With More Than Four Million Votes, Which Called Itself Social Democratic But 
Was More Interested in Democracy Than in Socialism—Its Protest 
Against Caste and Against Unjust Suffrage Laws 






















BY 
SAMUEL P. ORTH 


All of this extends into private life. The 
Germans are from the cradle educated into a fixed 
system of layers. The career of a man is fore- 


N FRANCE, Socialism means agitation, 
in Germany, it means organization. That 























is a difference in temperament, and also in 
economy and political conditions. 

Germany is mediaeval. “Divine Rights” 
is written on the brow of the Kaiser. Militarism 
is rampant, and lately there has been added the 
power of money. This is the trinity that rules 
Germany: a mediaeval king, a feudal aristocracy, 
and the pushing parvenus of coal dust and iron 
filings. 

A more depressing triumvirate cannot be 
imagined. It embraces all that is arbitrary in 


monarchy, haughty in aristocracy, and snobbish 
in riches. 

From the highest officials down to the lowest is 
a series of castes, like the serried steps of a pyra- 
mid, the king on the shining summit, the humble 
officials below. These officials intermarry; they 
breed the spirit of stratification. 


shortened before he begins it. There are all 
sorts of schools, for all sorts of children. These 
children are not judged by their ability so much 
as by their parentage. Only one power is capable 
of breaking through these crusts—the money 
power. 

And in this fertile field, Socialism has grown in 
proportion to the hostility that king, army, and 
wealth have heaped upon it. 

Bismarck’s anti-Socialist laws read like a page 
out of inquisitorial Spain. Social Democrats 
were not allowed to organize unions, were not 
permitted to have meetings without the per- 
mission of the police, and, at every meeting so 
permitted, police were present to dismiss the 
people as soon as they thought the law had been 
violated. All Socialist papers, books, plays, 























songs, and even pictures, were put upon the 
Index Expurgatorius of this new political papacy, 
their importation was prohibited. There was a 
universal exile of Socialist leaders from the cities 
under the ban. 


A CELLAR PROPAGANDA 


What was forbidden in the open was done in 
secret, the propaganda was pushed from the sun- 
shine into cellars. The police were outwitted, 
the Government’s commission made plaintive 
reports, every year, of their inability to cope with 
the determined multitudes. 


Finally, after twelve -years of useless efforts, - 


after 1,400 publications of all kinds had been 
interdicted, and 1,500 persons imprisoned to 
serve an aggregate term of 100 years, the anti- 
Socialist laws were repealed. Not with the con- 
sent of the determined man who forced them upon 
the empire; Bismarck’s jaw never relaxed. He 
wanted to make the punishment expatriation. 
But the Reichstag balked, even the Conservatives 
were sick of the business. He prorogued the 
Parliament and went before the people. 


BISMARCK’S DEFEAT 


Then he learned what deep root this plant, 
whose. buds he had been clipping, had taken in the 
years of darkness. The Social Democrats left the 
House with eleven members, they returned with 
thirty-five. Back of these delegates of labor were 
1,427,000 votes. Bismarck resigned. And Bebel 
was justified in his proud dictum, made from the 
tribune whence the Chancellor had so often flayed 
him: “The Chancellor thought he had us, but 
we have him.” And Liebknecht, the scholar 
among the Socialists, shouted: “The anti- 
Socialist laws have gone down, and our red flag 
has gone up to the masthead.” 

Bismarck had made three mistakes: First, 
he headed off a truly Liberal party, driving the 
liberal-minded workingmen into Social Demo- 
cracy: second, he tried to kill Socialism and its 
democracy by violence: third, he thought he could 
win the workingman over by giving him a sub- 
stantial interest in the state. 

His elaborate scheme of paternal Socialism was 
inaugurated by an old age pension act, followed 
by sick benefits and accident insurance. Despite 
his efforts to destroy the Socialist party by his 
System of state Socialism, Bismarck saw the 
workingmen keep on flocking into the Social 
Democratic fold by the thousands. 

What is it, then, that the Social Democrat 
wants? 

_ Let me elaborate a little more on the “social- 
ized” condition of the German State to-day; then 
the answer will be easier. 
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Germany is the most “socialized” nation. in 
Europe. The state owns all the means of com- 
munication, railroads, canals, post, telegraph, 
parcels post, telephones, wireless telegraph, and 
Zeppelin airships. The cities own the public 
utilities, are landlords of vast estates, own and 
manage markets, theatres, electric-power houses, 
bake shops, meat shops, and factories. 

A German laborer may begin life attended by a 
physician or nurse paid by the state: he is chris- 
tened by a state clergyman: is taught the rudi- 
ments of learning and his handicraft by the state. 
He begins his apprenticeship under the watchful 
eye of a state inspector who sees that the safe- 
guards to health and limb are faithfully observed. 
He is drafted by the state into the army, devot- 
ing two of his best years to the drill sergeant. 
He returns towork from the rigor of this discipline; 
the state gives him license to marry, registers his 
place of residence, and follows him from place to 
place wherever he moves. If he falls ill, his 
suffering is assuaged by the knowledge that his 
wife and children are cared for, and that his 
expenses will be paid during illness, and he spends 
his convalescence in a sumptuous state hospital. 
If he falls victim to an accident, the ample insur- 
ance, even if he be permanently injured, is a 
balm to his suffering. If he unfortunately be- 
comes the most pitiable of all creatures, a man 
out of work, city and state unite to find or make 
work for him. 1f he wanders from town to town 
in search of work, the cities through which he 
passes offer him free hospitality. If he wishes 
to move to another part of his town, the munici- 
pal bureau will be glad to help him find a house, 
or even lend him money to get one of his own. 

If he is in dispute with his employer, the Gov- 
ernment furnishes a court of arbitration. If he 
is sued by his master or wishes to sue him, the 
state has provided a special industrial court. 
If he is in trouble, the city places a lawyer at his 
disposal. 


PENSIONS FOR EVERYBODY 


And if by rare chance, through the grace of 
the state’s strict sanitary regulations and by care- 
ful living, he reaches the age of seventy, he will 
find the closing days of his life eased by a pension, 
very small to be sure, but yet enough to make 
him more welcome to the relatives or friends who 
are charged with ministering to his wants. 

Two hundred thousand dollars a day is the 
price that Germany pays for this system of in- 
dustrial pensions alone. More than 16,000,000 
workmen are insured under the accident, old age, 
and sickness acts. This does not include the vast 
horde of officials who are pensioned in army and 
navy, preachers, teachers, judges, the national 
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and local civil lists—policemen, firemen, janitors, 
and all the rest. There is only one considerable 
class of workers left out—the ‘private salaried 
employees—such as clerks, stenographers, etc. 
There is a law now in the Reichstag extending 
the pension acts to this class. Then only a 
minority of the 65,000,000 inhabitants will be 
without the benefit of some public stipend. 
Germany is the pensioner’s paradise. 

And it is in this land of cautious caretaking for 
the humbler folk, that Social Democracy casts 
half the Socialist votes for the world. 

What, then, does the Social Democrat want? 

First of all, he wants democracy. He wants 
property and prerogative subordinated to man. 

The empire is a political hodge-podge. There 
are all sorts of governments, from Liberal Bavaria 
to the crabbed junkerdom (or landlordism) of 
Mecklenburg—there are principalities, duke- 
doms, kingdoms, and free cities, all with ancient 
charters, privileges, and prerogatives. None is 
democratic, and most of them resort to ingenious 
devices to make a Social Democratic majority 
remain a minority. 

For instance, take Saxony, an enlightened little 
kingdom, with Dresden, the art city, for its cap- 
ital. Only two years ago this kingdom passed 
a new election law. The voters are divided into 
four classes. All males of twenty-five years have 
one vote: those who have an annual income of 
about $335 have two votes; those with about 
$445 income have three votes: those with $525 
have four votes. But in every case the income 
must be either from propertv or from professional 
service. 

There are ninety-one members in the Saxon 
diet. The new law arranged the districts so that 
only forty-three—less than half—are from the 
cities. The country vote is safely anti-Socialist. 
But the cities of Dresden, Chemnitz, and Leip- 
zig have a large Social Democratic population. 
In Leipzig the vote stood as follows: 


32, 576 voters in the one-vote class cast 32,576 votes. 
20,323 voters in the two-vote class cast 40,646 votes. 
8, 538 voters in the three-vote class cast 25,614 votes. 
18,491 voters in the four-vote class cast 73,964 votes. 


The four-vote class cast double the vote of the 
one-vote class, with about half as many voters. 

With this handicap the Social Democrats went 
into battle. They won more than one half of 
the voters, but elected only one fourth of the 
members. They were offered the vice-presidency 
of the Chamber of Deputies. But the offer had 
a string tied to it, they must attend the reception 
given by the king to the deputies. They had 
always refused to recognize royalty in this way 
and would not surrender now for the sake of office. 
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POPULA- 
STATES AREA IN REICHS- 

TION 1“ 
Prussia 134,616 | 40,165,219 236 
Bavaria 29,292 | 6,887,291 48 
Wirttemberg 7,534 | 2,437,574 17 
Baden. a 5,823 | 2,142,833 14 
Saxony, Kingdom of 5,789 | 4,806,661 23 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin . 5,068 639,958 6 
Hesse. . > Ge ¢ 2,966 | 1,282,051 9 
Oldenburg 2,482 483,042 3 
Brunswick Suit: tee. 1,418 494,339 3 

Saxony, Grand Duchy of . 1,397 417,149 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 1,131 106,442 { 
Saxe-Meiningen . 953 278,762 2 
PASM ese Sh a a, 888 331,128 2 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. . .]|+ 764 257,177 2 
Saxe-Altenburg . : 511 216,128 I 
Lippe. . . 469 150,937 I 
WAIGEK . 5 S68 433 61,707 I 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 363 100,702 I 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 333 89,917 I 
Reuss Jr. Branch . 319 152,752 I 
Schaumburg-Lippe . 131 46,652 I 
Reuss Elder Branch. 122 72,769 I 
Hamburg. ‘ 160 | 1,014,664 3 
Liibeck 115 116,599 I 
Bremen : 99 299,526 I 
Alsace-Lorraine . 5,604 | 1,874,014 15 
Total 208,780 | 64,925,993 397 











REPRESENTATION NOT IN PROPORTION TO POPU- 
LATION 


But the special grievance of the Social 
Democrat is Prussia, the predominating state of 
the empire. Here the three-class system pre- 
vails. Each electoral district is divided into 
precincts, the taxpayers of each precinct are 
listed according to the amount of taxes they pay, 
the largest payers on the top, the smallest on the 
bottom of the list. The total amount of taxes 
paid is divided into three equal parts, those who 
pay the upper one third are class one, the middle 
one third are class two, the lower one third are 
class three. Each of these groups elects the 
same number of electors, and these electors meet 
and choose the members of the legislature. Classes 
one and two usually combine to control the elec- 
tions. In 1903, the Social Democrats, for the 
first time, contested an election for the Prussian 














PARTY REPRESENTATION IN | ,40 7) 1914 | MARCH 1, 1918 
REICHSTAG " , 

Social Democrats . ‘ 112 84 

Gentre Patty... . « . 89 88 

National Liberals . . . 47 45 

Conservatives. . . . . 42 44 

MAGICAIS <5 © «@ 4 % 4 44 40 

ISHS aes) ks) Yk 18 18 

Free Conservatives . . . 13 

Anti-Semites . . . . . 3 

Economic Union. . . . 8 

(Other Parties... . . 21 

German Party. . . . . 27 

Social Dem. Labor Union . 25 

Independents . 16 











The conditions are too hard for them to 
hope for success. They cast 314,149 votes, and 
the Conservatives cast 324,157; the Social 
Democrats failed to elect any representatives, 
the Conservatives elected 143. In the last elec- 
tion, the Social Democrats cast practically 24 per 
cent. of the votes and elected seven members in a 
house of 420. The districts are so gerry- 
mandered that the rural population, comprising 
30 per cent. of the total, elect the majority of the 
members. 

The Social Democrats are, first of all, demand- 


Diet. 
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masters with Socialistic sympathies learned long 
ago to keep their opinions to themselves. The 
clergy in the State Church have only to recall 
the experience of Pastor Naumann, until recently 
a member of the Reichstag as a Radical Liberal 
who sacrificed a pastorate to his convictions 
And professors in the university, who are not 
content with the “Socialism of the Chair,” 
remember the dismissal of Dr. Aarons, a Social 
Democrat who had declared in public that 
Social Democracy was the “lesser evil’ that 
threatened the state. A law was promptly 
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; THE GERMAN 
There was no democracy; gerrymandering and other tricks were 


ing the abolition of property qualifications for 
elections. 

Social Democracy is, of course, unfashionable. 
It is also politically suicidal. The Social Demo- 
crat is not only ostracized from “society,” he is 
disqualified from holding office. While he may 
vote for members of the national Parliament, 
he cannot become even a caretaker in a public 
comfort station. This disqualification is, of 
course, not a legal one. But it is more effective 
than any statute could make it. In Germany 
there has been no Briand, no John Burns. School- 
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EMPIRE WAS A POLITICAL HODGE-PODGE 


used to keep the Social Democratic majority a voting minority 


passed, prohibiting members of the university 
from meddling in any way with Social Democrats. 

So if you are a lawyer, you cannot bea judge, 
if a minister, you cannot get a church,.and if a 
scholar you cannot get a chair—if you are a 
Social Democrat. 

The Socialists have their own petty tyrannies. 
If you want work, you must join theunion. If you 
want to be treated in a neighborly way, vote with. 
the Social Democrats. Many a small shopkeeper 
has felt the compelling force of boycotts, when 
he voted against the Social Democratic ticket. 
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In Prussia this feeling of personal hatred runs 
very high; there are no friendly good mornings 
between Social Democrats and Conservatives. 
The Socialists do not mingle joyously with 
groups from other parties in the lobbies of the 
Reichstag. They are enemies. The Social 
Democrats never attend a public function where 
they will be expected to cheer the Kaiser. 

In South Germany there is no such bitterness. 
The King of Bavaria is not afraid to shake hands 
with Von Vollmar, the Prince of Socialists and 
the Socialist among princes. But in Bavaria 
it is no mortal crime to call up a public func- 
tionary on the telephone and ask him a question. 
Woe to the man who dares this in Prussia! 


THE LABOR UNIONS 


The Social Democratic party is a labor party 
and seeks the codperation of the labor unions. 
There are three kinds of these unions: the “ Chris- 
tians,” organized by the Centre party, to keep 
Catholic workmen within the fold; the Hirsh- 
Dunker unions, organized under the tutelage of 
the Liberal party; and the Social Democratic 
unions. Each kind of labor union has, therefore, 
some political significance. The “Christians” 
number about 300,000; the Liberals, 100,0c0, and 
the Social Democrats about 2,000,000. 

But the organization of the Social Democratic 
unions is entirely independent of the party. 
There are two organizations. Not all members 
of the union vote the party ticket. But all 
sympathize with the party programme. This 
separateness of organization is in itself an element 
of strength. It gives spirit to the unions and an 
accommodating temper to the party. 

In most of the cities these powerful Social 
Democratic unions own huge club houses (called 
Gewerkschaftshduser). Here you will find all 
sorts of conveniences. There are lecture, con- 
cert, and dance halls, libraries, restaurants, lodg- 
ings for the wandering craftsman, committee 
rooms, etc. 

The cultural activities of the party and of the 
unions throw an illuminating sidelight upon the 
character of the people and upon the quality of 
their purpose. There are night schools, lectures, 
educational excursions, a juvenile department 
to bring up the youth in the gospel of the party, 
and in Berlin a training school for the more gifted 
young men who wish to become editors and poli- 
ticians. There are art exhibits. Some years 
ago, a revolt took place against the filthy litera- 
ture some German publishers were spreading 
among the young. Now the labor unions are 
publishing classics for youths and Selling them at 
a nominal price to workingmen. 

The party is controlled by an executive com- 
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mittee who govern with the dignity of a college 
faculty, the astuteness of politicians, and the fru- 
gality of tradesmen: ‘There are seventy-six daily 
papers in the party press, many weeklies and 
monthlies, and even juvenile and humorous 
journals. Some of the trade journals have a 
wide influence. The metal workers’ journal has 
500,000 subscribers, and the masons’ journal 
300,000. 

Last year more than 44,000 meetings were held, 
more than 23,000,000 circulars and 2,500,000 
pamphlets distributed. 

The keynote of all this activity is party soli- 
darity. “We have no factions, we are one. 
Personally, any Social Democrat may think as 
he pleases and do as he pleases, but when it 
comes to political activity we insist that he act 
with the party,” Dr. Siidekum, one of the younger 
party leaders and editor of an influential monthly, 
told me. 

Beneath this organization of party and of work- 
men is a fundamental wisdom, insisted upon 
everywhere: first be a good workman, then make 
your demands and vote. 

The party membership has grown rapidly the 
last few years: in 1906, it was 384,527; in 1907, 
530,466; 1908, 587,336; 1909, 633,309; 1910, 
720,038; 1911, 850,000. 

Here is a-.party of nearly a million, willingly 
paying dues from their frugal wages and glad to 
be sent into any party service where they can be 
useful. 

The following table shows the voting strength 
of the party: 
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| PER CENT. SEATS UNDER 
vem [wore | promt | Wow’ | sataoon 
1887 | 763,000 10 II 40 
1893 1,787,000 23 44 92 
1898 2,107,000 27 56 108 
1903 3,011,000 313 81 125 
1907 3,259,000 | 29 43 116 
1912 4,250,000 110 





In city and provincial politics, the party is not 
so powerful. Local election laws discriminate 
against them. In nineteen provincial legislatures 
they have 186 members; in 396 city councils, 
1813. members; in 2,009 communal councils, 
5,720 members. 

Of the Socialistic side of the movement nothing 
very definite can be said. The party is Demo- 
cratic first, Socialistic second. I asked Herr 
Bebel how much of the Utopian was left and he 
replied: “ We are too busy doing things to dream. 
When I was converted to Socialism, when I was 
Saul and became Paul, we were so overwhelmed 
with misery and so persecuted that we naturally 
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thought violent revolution was the only way to 
make things better. Since then | have seen the 
most wonderful changes come over society. We 
have won victory after victory. New problems 
have arisen that Marx never dreamed of. We 
have accomplished all this progress by meeting 
each problem specifically. So we have learned 
to look upon our work as transforming, not over- 
throwing, society. But our ultimate goal of 
social ownership of the great forces of production 
and distribution is constantly before us. And, 
believe me, some day the break will come, and the 
flood will sweep everything before it; then will 
come the end of centralized wealth and tyrannical 
government.” 

Von Vollmar, the gentlest and most cultured 
of gentlemen, who sacrificed social distinction and 
political opportunity to his convictions, told me: 
“When I was young, and the state hounded us to 
death, I naturally believed revolution the only 
way to general betterment. But that has all 
changed. We have already revolutionized Ger- 
many. When I look back thirty years | marvel 
at what has been done. We must not be so 
stupid as to fasten our hopes on violence. The 
ferment works day and night. Change is 
constant.” 

Of the old-fashioned Marxians, Kautsky is still 
the orthodox prophet and Rosa Luxemburg the 
fiery evangelist. But even their utterances 
are growing ever tamer. 

What are the prospects of this unique party? 
It isa laboring man’s party. Of its 110 members 
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in the Reichstag, the majority are laboring men, 
the others are editors, lawyers, etc. A large 
majority of. the workingmen are already in the 
fold. 

There are only two directions in which it can 
hope for recruits: among the agricultural labor- 
ers and the small business men and tradespeople. 
The agricultural laborer is almost: hopeless. 
He is stolid, stupid, without blood or fire. The 
Church and the junker (large landowner) have 
him between them. 

But there are many evidences that the small 
tradesman and the business man are looking 
toward Social Democracy for help against the 
trusts that are squeezing him. Von Vollmar told 
me that a great many businessmen and trades- 
men voted for him in Munich. And my conversa- 
tions with a number of tradespeople in South 
Germany bear out the general opinion that the 
barrier is breaking down. A well-known busi- 
ness man in Baden told me that he had several 
times voted for Social Democrats, and that many 
of his business acquaintances had done likewise. 

Dr. L. Frank of Mannheim, the “New La 
Salle’ of the party, saidtome: “There are many 


_of the students and younger professional men, 


lawyers, journalists, engineers, etc., coming over 
to us. They see the futility of the so-called 
Liberal movement. And they learn we are not as 
revolutionary as we are painted. I consider our 
ability to attract the intellectuals the real test 
of our strength, the thermometer that registers 
our power.” 


SOCIALISM IN GERMANY TO-DAY 


The Socialist Ranks Swelled by the Impoverishment of the Middle Classes and the 
Salaried Workers—Dangers of Turning the Current of Orderly 
Reform into Revolutionary Channels 


BY 


VICTOR S. CLARK 


HE most ‘significant thing in the revo-: 


lution now sweeping over Central Europe 

is its symbol—the red flag. That 

stands for reaction from the war, for 

the supplanting of nationalism by 
internationalism. 

To hundreds of thousands—perhaps millions 
—of people not only in Germany and Austria, 
but also in France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Bel- 
glum, and the Scandinavian countries, that flag 
makes a more direct appeal than does their 





national emblem. If it stands for war, it is war 
of classes instead of governments. 

The recent conflict has not only discredited 
imperialistic nationalism in Germany and Aus- 
tria, and among many who have suffered from 
its effects in the neutral and the victorious coun- 
tries of Europe, but it has multiplied social dis- 
content by the general impoverishment that it 
has caused. Side by side with the impoverished, 
it has created a new and hateful kind of wealth 
—that of the profiteers. 
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The war has reénforced the proletariat by 
reducing to its ranks whole sections of the former 
middle class—the great army of salaried employ- 
ees and others of fixed incomes, who have suffered 
from the rise of prices more severely than manual 
workers, and have seen their savings waste away 
and their standard of living reduced until they 
are on the verge of pauperism. This is no exag- 
gerated statement; it describes the actual con- 
ditions of minor government employees, teachers, 
salesmen, clerks, office workers, and others in 
related occupations throughout Gentral Europe. 

Meantime the foundation stones of the old 
substantial business order have been undermined, 
and what formerly were considered the unques- 
tioned axioms of that order have been over- 
thrown. Governments have inflated their cur- 
rency until the gold back of their paper money 
instead of being in the proportion of two to three, 
as before the war, is now only in the proportion 
of one to twelve. Public finance is in a chaotic 
state, and the solvency of governments is in doubt. 
Public control has distorted the whole industrial 
and trading organization, by diverting production 
into war channels. Throughout large parts of 
formerly law-abiding Europe princes and officers 
have vied with private soldiers in banditry. 
Looting in China may end with gratifying a 
taste for brocades and ivory carvings in Occiden- 
tal homes; but in Europe it is a bad example 
for the proletariat. All over the warring world 
the sacredness of property and the sanctity of 
property obligations—both public and private— 
have been so disregarded as to create a new 
attitude of mind regarding them. 

“The middle classes have become radical 
minded” was a frequently repeated observation 
in Germany during the late months of the war. 
Little wonder, then, that the working people have 
experienced a similar transformation. 

Just as everything fixed in Europe’s economic 
life was beginning to be set afloat by the rising 
flood of war disaster, the collapse of Russia, like 
a broken dam, let loose a new inundation. We 
cannot understand Europe’s present condition 
without at least a glimpse into its recent history. 
For a century or more Russia has influenced the 
political constitution of western Europe pro- 
foundly. It set a barrier for Napoleon, recon- 
structed the reactionary governments that fol- 
lowed his defeat, helped to suppress the rise of 
democracy in 1848, and, from the day the. late 
German Empire was founded, inhibited by the 
threat of its autocracy the development of pro- 
gressive political institutions in its western neigh- 
bor. Prussian militarism was in a sense an 


antitoxin for Russian Czarism. Prussia per- 
formed its historic function as a marchland—or 
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border guard—to the last, and fell discredited 
the moment this service was no longer needed. 
Is Russia now going to reverse its former posi- 
tion, and instead of being the stronghold of 
European reaction is it to be the seed ground of 
European radicalism? Epidemics come out of 
the East, and Bolshevist Socialism may well 
be one of them. Be this as it may, the men who 
now rule Russia conceive it their mission to spread 
the doctrine of class revolution throughout 
Europe and America. They have little national 
sentiment. They will sign humiliating treaties, 
take bribes from Kaisers, promise and betray as 
a systematic policy, so long as they promote 
their one object—to overthrow and despoil the 
middle classes. They are preaching this doctrine 
throughout Europe and America to-day. Pos- 
sibly Germany will again prove itself a march- 
land, and receive and absorb the shock of this 
revolutionary agitation; or, if we do not handle 
the situation intelligently, and if we let ignorant 
impulse instead of informed and clear-sighted 
policy lead us, Germany may pass on the radical 
movement intensified toits neighbors farther west. 
Right here is the kernel of the problem that 
confronts the United States to-day. The future 
peace and security of our own country may de- 
pend upon our people as a whole appreciating this 
critical situation, and dealing wisely with it. 
Immediate radical revolution may not occur 
in Germany and Austria. Such movements 
are like great volcanic eruptions—they betray 
premonitory rumblings and send up steam jets 
and local signals some time before the final ca- 
tastrophe occurs. There is no Bolshevist party 
in Germany, though there are numerous unor- 
ganized sympathizers with that movement. The 
Russian Government recently wirelessed an ap- 
peal to the working classes of all nations calling 
upon them to rise against their masters and seize 
the power and the wealth of the world. In that 
appeal they characterize the Social Democratic 
leaders who controlled the cabinet of the former 
German Empire as “the lackeys of the bour- 
geoisie.”’ 
During the twenty years that preceded the 
war the Social Democrats of Germany were 


‘ drifting toward liberal nationalism. They had 


changed their programme from preparation for 
an international class war to a campaign for 
political control at home through existing govern- 
mental institutions, and for g gradual transfor- 
mation of methods of production through legis- 
lation so as to secure a more equal distribution of 
wealth. Of more than four million voters for 
the party candidates, not one fourth were enrolled 
in the party organization. Even the registered 
members embraced a percentage of employers 

















and business men. Hugo Hasse, the leader 
of the party during the early part of the war, and 
the present head of its radical or “independent” 
branch, is the son of a well-to-do merchant and 
was himself a prominent and successful lawyer 
of Kénigsberg until his party duties took him 
to Berlin. Philip Scheidemann, who became 
leader of the regular or government Socialists 
when the split occurred in the party over war 
policies after the Russian Revolution, is the son 
of a mechanic, and rose through the different 
composing room trades of a provincial printing 
office to be editor of a labor newspaper, and later 
member of the Reichstag. The immediate pro- 
grammes of these gentlemen are not more radical 
than those which we are familiar with in the 
United States, and until recently the party has 
been mainly engrossesl with political reforms 
the justice of which would seem self-evident in 
this country. 

Therefore, so far as the theories and policies of 
the men who have hitherto attained power during 
the recent revolution indicate the probable course 
of that movement, we may expect nothing more 
than a continuance of the orderly evolution 
toward a highly socialized state that was occur- 
ring in Germany before the war. The Radical 
forces in Germany are not sectional, and do not 
seem likely to break up the country into small 
independent governments. But Socialist §the- 
ories will have an important influence upon the 
solutions of reconstruction problems, and if the 
party retains control of the administration, we 
may expect the retention and perhaps the exten- 
sion under a peace régime of many of the gov- 
ernmental agencies controlling trade and manu- 
facturing that were created for war emergencies. 

This brings up an interesting phase of the 
situation in Germany, that does not exist in the 
same degree elsewhere. An influential school 
of thought among the great industrialists of that 
country favors extensive government regulation 
of commerce, mining, and manufacturing as a 
permanent policy. These men maintain that it 
will be necessary to introduce a sort of nation- 
wide Taylor system, extending through all depart- 
ments of production and exchange, in order to 
increase the output of wealth in Germany enough 
to pay the war debt. They would eliminate all 
unproductive plants, unnecessary transportation, 
ill-applied labor, unnecessary distribution expenses 
—like commercial travelers and advertising, for 
instance—uneconomical warehousing, financing, 
and accounting, and unnecessary production tosuit 
changes of style and private fancy and they would 
Standardize products and machinery so as to pre- 
vent waste and economize labor in production to 
the utmost. The bureaucracy, which has ac- 
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quired a vested interest in government regulation 
during the war, favors the same idea. Naturally 
the agitation in favor of such a programme after 
peace has aroused equally vigorous opposition 
from advocates of free competition and unreg- 
ulated production; but the presence of these 
two schools of thought among the natural op- 
ponents of state Socialism may assist the Radical 
parties in Germany to procure a practical trial 
of their theories. 

Will the change stop there, and will the Gov- 
ernment be allowed to remain in the hands of the 
relatively conservative Socialists who control it at 
present? We may not be able to answer this 
question for some months to come. We must 
wait for the army to be demobilized, the peace 
treaty signed, and the nation to adjust itself to 
its new government and to reconstruction con- 
ditions. Right here the policy of the United 
States may have an important influence upon the 
course that events will take. The President has 
stated the situation exactly. If the people are 
hungry and left in enforced idleness, they will 
become increasingly radical, and their alliances 
of interests and forces will be directed toward 
Russia instead of toward America. If the con- 
flagration once starts, no one can foresee its 
end. We may be faced by a Bolshevist Europe 
united by a common bond of hatred for our al- 
leged “Anglo-Saxon capitalism,” and the recent 
war may be but the preliminary skirmish of a 
world horror more fearful than we have yet im- 
agined. Russia is to-day trying to raise a new 
army and to accumulate provisions for the ex- 
press purpose of extending her doctrines by con- 
quest throughout the rest of Europe, confidently 
relying upon finding millions of allies gin the 
countries which she will invade. To quote from 
a recent manifesto of the Moscow Government: 

“The struggle between the Anglo-American 
and the Austro-German robbers may at any 
moment transform itself into a struggle between 
imperalism and the German working classes. 
The Pan-Russian Central Executive Committee 
proclaims to the world that all Soviet Russia will 
intervene in this struggle, with all the forces which 
she possesses, in aid of the German workers. The 
Pan-Russian Central Executive Committee does 
not doubt that the revolutionary workers of 
France, England, Italy, America, and Japan will 
muster in the same camp with Russia and revolu- 
tionary Germany.” | 

This is the kind of literature that Russia’s 
diplomatic representatives are distributing in 
Berlin and Copenhagen and Bern. How much 
influence it will have depends largely upon how 
promptly and effectively the civilized world 
intervenes to assuage the economic ills of war 
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wherever they threaten to form a pest spot of 
despair among the poor, upon whom the war 
has pressed its heaviest burdens. It will also 
depend upon how honestly and'determinedly we 
strive to make future wars impossible by the 
peace treaty. 

Germany’s protests against the armistice have 
been directed almost entirely against its economic 
provisions. We hear very little outcry against 
the occupation of border territories by our troops 
and the surrender of munitions and fleets. Mili- 
tarism and military ambitions have been laid to 
rest in Germany in a deeper grave than in the 
countries of her victorious opponents. On the 
other hand, the fear of economic distress is the 
result of a livelier appreciation of the perils just 
suggested than has yet dawned upon the tardy 
consciousness of Americans. 

It is true that Germany is in no immediate 
danger of starvation, if the food supplies in the 
country can be distributed. We Americans were 
not down to the bottom of the national flour 
barrel when the great railway strike was threat- 
ened early in September, 1916; but we were 
alarmed lest hunger and disorders might result in 
New York and other large cities if the regular 
inflow of food was stopped for a single week. 
Our fears at that time may have been exagger- 
ated, and those of Germany to-day may be un- 
founded; but under the precarious political 
conditions existing in the latter country -such 
concern is very natural. The rolling stock which 
Germany is required to surrender to the. Allies 
may not exceed the normal amount in use upon 
the railways of the evacuated territories in France 
and Belgium and the districts occupied by our 
troops in Germany. But the decline in rolling 
stock in Germany during the war is unknown, 
and what surplus will remain for home use after 
the delivery called for by the armistice is made to 
the Allies is equally uncertain. Last year the 
Prussian Minister of Railways reported that the 
equipment of that system had been increased by 
100,000 cars during the war, and there were 
similarly optimistic reports from the Bavarian 
railways. Still, Germany has suffered from a 
chronic car shortage for at least two years, and it 
is probable that bad order cars and locomotives 
are so numerous as to lessen materially traffic 
facilities in central Europe. 

A problem almost as serious as the distribution 
of food, will be procuring raw materials to start 
factories and workshops. Part of the industrial 
population will be employed for a time in remodel- 
ing war plants for peace production. But as 
soon as the munition workers have drawn their 
last month’s pay unemployment must follow. 
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This promises to be especially severe in the textile 
districts for cotton and wool supplies have been 
long exhausted. Austria will experience this dif- 
ficulty equally with Germany. On the other 
hand, the iron and steel industry may experience 
an immediate revival on account of peace orders, 
not only to rehabilitate factories and workshops 
whose equipment has been worn out during the 
war, but also to furnish agricultural machinery 
and implements to Russia, where there is an 
exigent demand for them. Germany will be 
eager to export coal, as this will assist to re- 
establish the value of the mark on foreign ex- 
changes. 

Is our attitude toward this struggle to restore 
Germany’s trade and industry to be helpful or 
antagonistic? If we are wise, we shall not allow 
our actions to be contr@lled by the primitive 
impulse of vengeance upon a defeated enemy, or 
by undue timidity as to the danger that faces our 
own industry from the speedy recovery of a 
competitor. That recovery will under the most 
favorable conditions for Germany be a slow one. 
The whole world must set itself to the task of 
production to replace the losses and waste of war. 
Each part of the world is deeply interested in the 
recovery of every other part; for trade will not 
revive until there are solvent buyers. This is 
merely the business aspect of the case. But far 
more important is the other aspect, that of alle- 
viating social discontent. 

A real peril threatens the established social order. 
We Americans still view that peril with the same 
attitude of remoteness and self-complacency with 
which we viewed the early stages of the Euro- 
pean War. It is faraway. Surely the red flag 
will not be thrust into our dooryard. We are 
quite incapable of comprehending. how vividly 
that peril impresses itself upon the apprehension 
of the propertied classes abroad, and how potently 
the promises of social revolution appeal to the 
propertyless classes of impoverished Europe. 
Our press has perhaps wisely refrained from un- 
duly alarming us as to the recent spread of radi- 
calism in other countries. The public mind of 
America is unprepared for contingencies that are 
not only possible, but in the minds of thousands 
of our European neighbors inevitable. The best 
prophylactic for hatred is love, for class war is 
intelligent mutual helpfulness, and for revolu- 
tionary discontent is organized effort toward 
political and economic betterment. First of all, 
the working people of Europe must be promised 
protection against the possibility of another 
war, and assured the best possible conditions 
for the speedy restoration of their material 
welfare. 














CONDITIONS IN GERMANY AND IN FRANCE 
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It is evident that Germany’s factories are intact and ready for work and her fields are in fine condition, that’s good! 











; ' ; . Courtesy Le Rire 
France’s factories are in ruins and her fields devastated, that’s bad . . . suchis war! ) 


















THE BOCHES SAY: ‘‘EACH ONE MAY NOW RETURN HOME AND BEGIN HIS WORK ONCE MORE” 


This page from a peace edition of Le Rire shows that the French fully realize at what a disadvantage France has been placed by 
the German policy of frightfulness and of waging war on foreign soil 
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WHAT REMAINS OF GERMANISM IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE? 





Her Policy of Economic Penetration Not Necessarily Defeated in the War—Her Influence 
Upon the Language, Technical Professions, and Trade of the Smaller Nations. 


BY 


LOTHROP STODDARD 


HEN the Teuton unsheathed 

his sword for the conquest of 

the world in August, 1914, 

he had many material factors 

in his favor. Not only was 
his military equipment as complete as German 
thoroughness could make it; his economic pre- 
paredness had attained a like degree of perfec- 
tion. ‘The German Mole” had been burrowing 
for many years, and no quarter of the globe was 
free from the insidious undermining of his “ peace- 
ful penetration.” 

While world-dominion was the ultimate goal 
of Germany’s ambition, one region was pre- 
eminently the object of Germany’s aggressive 
designs. This region was “Central Europe,” 
the huge band of territory embracing not only 
Germany but Austria-Hungary, the Balkan Pen- 
insula and Turkey as well. Stretching uninter- 
ruptedly from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf, 
Central Europe was the base upon which the 
Teuton planned to erect the towering edifice of 
his world empire. 

How strong was Germany’s grip upon Central 
Europe the bitter years since 1914 have abun- 
dantly proved. To-day the German armies 
are beaten, and “Central Europe,” as a political 
entity, has disappeared. But has German in- 
fluence over Central Europe been thereby irre- 
vocably destroyed? Not necessarily. In so far 
as the Teuton’s overlordship was the result 
of mere brute force, Germany’s military defeat 
has undoubtedly had a profoundly shattering 
effect. But to the degree that this supremacy 
was due to economic and cultural factors or cor- 
responded to the material interests of the inhab- 
itants, Teutonic influence may remain a serious 
problem. In order to gauge the extent of Ger- 
many’s remaining hold over her former vassals, 
therefore, an analysis of these non-military fac- 
tors is clearly of primary importance. 

The classic field of Germanic ascendancy was, 
of course, Austria-Hungary. In this polyglot 
realm, about one fourth of the inhabitants 
were of German stock, Germanism was so 
firmly entrenched that its grip seemed forever 





unshakable. A dynasty of German origin, served 
by a nobility, bureaucracy, and army steeped in 
the Germanic spirit, and supported by business 
classes intimately allied with North German 
finance, together combined to set a distinct Teu- 
tonic stamp upon even the most anti-German 
elements of the Hapsburg Empire. The brutal 
attempts constantly made to Germanize the Slav 
and Latin populations were, in fact, so many 
stupid blunders nullifying.that subtle Germaniza- 
tion which economic and cultural processes were. 
all the time silently tending to accomplish. 

It is not too much to say that if the Austrian 
Germans had had the wit to refrain from trying to 
instill Deutschtum with a club, the practical Ger- 
manization of the Hapsburg Empire would to-day 
have been an accomplished fact. Let us see how, 
even under the fatuous policy of persecution, the 
brightest and most ambitious members of the 
non-German races were exposed to a ubiquitous 
Germanization. 

Take the case of a gifted young Czech, Croat, 
or Ruthene, eager to make his way in the world. 
To begin with, in order to get a really broad edu- 
cation or even to travel and form personal con- 
nections outside his own province, he had to learn 
German. This “had” was not necessarily a 
matter of official command; it was imperiously 
required by his own ambition. For German 
was the empire’s lingua franca, the language 
in which men of her most diverse races met on 
common ground to translate their respective 
thoughts into mutually intelligible print or 
speech. Yes, he positively had to learn Ger- 
man, and, having learned it, its superior pres- 
tige over his merely local idiom could not fail 
to impress his youthful mind. Perhaps he 
even went to some German university in order 
to obtain those special advantages which his 
provincial educational institutions could not 
offer him. 

His education completed, he embarked upon 
his career. But, whatever his choice, it almost 
certainly led him into an environment more or 
less German. Was it official life he sought? 
Bureaucracy, army, and diplomatic service were 

















all so impregnated with Germanism that they 
must ultimately give him a Teutonic veneer. 
Would he seek his fortune in the capitalP Vienna 
was an intensely German town. Did business 
or applied science attract him? These last 
fields might at first blush seem reasonably safe 
from Teutonic pressure, yet in reality there were 
none in which the results of Germanization were 
more patent. For Austrian finance was coming 
more and more under the thumb of the Berlin 
bourse, Austrian industry was fast amalgamating 
with the great North German Kartells or trusts, 
while Awstrian and German foreign trade had 
long since made an intimate alliance for the con- 
quest of such economic areas as the Balkans and 
the Near East. Hence, our young Czech business 
man or electrical engineer infallibly discovered 
that his bread and butter depended largely upon 
the good-will of German associates, the favor of a 
German employer, or the success of German for- 
eign policy in Asia Minor or Mesopotamia—with 
the result that the anti-German nationalistic 
traditions of his youth generally came to take 
second place. 

That was the sort of thing which was going on 
all over Austria, and it would have gone on ten 
times faster if the stupid zeal of Pan-German 
fanatics had not forced the non-Germans every- 
where to make conscious choice between their 
material advancement and the tenderest senti- 
ments of their racial and cultural life. How, 
despite every handicap, the process worked to 
the net advantage of Germanism is well shown 
by what occurred in Bosnia-Herzegovina under 
Austrian rule. When Austria occupied these 
former provinces of the Ottoman Empire, in 1878, 
they were sunk in the poverty and barbarism 
characteristic of Turkish rule. Since that day 
Austrian administration, despite its many short- 
comings, succeeded in effecting great improve- 
ments, particularly in the economic sphere. To 
thus transform the economic life of the provinces 
a host of capable men were required. These men 
flocked to Bosnia-Herzegovina as to a colony— 
which, in essence, it was. The fact for our 
notice is that, though drawn from every race of 
the empire, these officials, technicians, and busi- 
ness men promptly left their rival animosities 
behind them at the colonial frontier and in their 
Stead acquired a whole-hearted “Austrian” out- 
look which, in the last analysis, redounded to the 
advantage of Germanism. 


GERMANY'S HOLD ON THE BALKAN NATIONS 


Such was the situation in the Hapsburg Empire 
in 1914. It was, of course, Austria-Hungary 
Where Germanization had made most progress 
and was most firmly entrenched. But what 
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was true of the Dual Monarchy was in lesser 
dégree true of all the other regions of Central 
Europe. The strength of Germany’s grip upon 
Bulgaria and Turkey is known to all. What is 
less known is the economic and cultural hold 
that Germanism had acquired in even those 
Balkan nations politically most anti-German. 
At the outbreak of the Great War, Rumania had 
been practically conquered economically by 
German finance and trade. Serbia herself, 
down to the opening years of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury when Austrian brutality forced her to risk 
her material prosperity in order to save her 
national life, was frankly within the Austrian 
economic sphere. Strange enough was the 
spectacle of Greece and Rumania, once the cul- 
tural children of France, sending increasing num- 
bers of their brightest sons to drink at the founts 
of German learning whence they oftentimes 
returned zealous apostles of Kultur. Every- 
where throughout Central Europe German sci- 
ence, German efficiency, even German arts and 
letters, were winning favor, the while the tireless 
labors of German propaganda was subtly guiding 
all this nexus of material, intellectual and spiritual 
forces toward--““ The Day!” 

The Day, brief and lurid, has passed. It is 
now “The Night”—the night of Germany’s 
humiliation and deserved abasement. Terrible 
is the punishment inflicted upon Teutonic arro- 
gance and greed. Instead of world-dominion, 
Germanism is menaced with permanent expulsion 
from regions which it fondly imagined peculiarly 
its own. Turkey appears irretrievably lost. 
The Balkans stand fully emancipated from the 
Teuton yoke. Even in Austria-Hungary Ger- 
manism is being fast submerged by the angry 
waves of Slav and Latin floods, and a band of 
resolute young nations—Bohemia, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, and Greater Rumania—form so many 
interlocking buttressses against a new German 
“March to the East.” 


EMANCIPATION OF THE SUBJECT PEOPLES 


Everywhere Germanism is in retreat. The 
withdrawal of the Teutonic armies is only the 
physical expression of a process extending to the 
intellectual and spiritual realms as well. For 
with the German greycoats are going German 
commerce, German methods, German speech, 
German ideals—that whole German “ Kultur” 
which revealed ‘its sinister content in 1914 and 
which the non-German peoples of Central 
Europe are now spewing out of their mouths. 
To-day these emancipated races, thrilling to their 
freedom and shuddering at the fate which they 
have so narrowly escaped, are looking elsewhere 
for the well-springs of spiritual enrichment and 
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economic well-being. No longer will young 
Czechs or Jugoslavs be forced to veneer them- 
selves with Germanism in order to follow their 
chosen careers. The resources of their emanci- 
pated homelands will henceforth be applied to 
the upbuilding of truly national environments 
wherein such men can realize their capacities 
without ceasing to be themselves. The whole 
policy of the new states will normally be to seek 
economic relations with the Western peoples and 
to bar out German finance and trade, tainted 
as these are with the Teuton’s lust for domina- 
tion. 

It is to be hoped that we Westerners, Ameri- 
cans and Europeans alike, will extend a cordial 
hand to these young nations of Central Europe 
and that we will lose no opportunity to make 
complete and permanent their emancipation 
from Germanism. Now is the accepted time. 
Now, when the scars of Teutonic tyranny are yet 
fresh and the abasement of Germany is deepest, 
is the moment when constructive action along 
these lines will bear their richest fruit. For the 
present hour cannot, of necessity, permanently 
endure. With the lapse of time the memory of 
the Teutonic peril will begin to fade from the 
minds of peoples engrossed in the complex prob- 
lems of national reconstruction. The very 
completeness of their emancipation and the ex- 
tent of German weakness may tempt them to 
relax their anti-German solidarity or even to 
engage in dangerous disputes among themselves. 
We must not forget that the non-German peoples 
of Central Europe are of several different stocks, 
and that they are possessed of diverse traditions 
and aims which, if not subordinated to the dic- 
tates of a higher statesmanship, may lead to de- 
plorable results. The warning precedents of 
Balkan history should not be disregarded. There 
is nothing more bitter than a family quarrel, 
and when sister-nations, or even factions within 
the same nation, engage in internecine strife, 
they rarely fail to forget their larger interests 
and often end by calling in the designing foreigner 
—to their common undoing. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY 


Right here lies the danger of a possible revival 
of German influence over Central Europe. For, 
however deep may be Germany’s present abase- 
ment, it probably will not be permanent. Sooner 
or later Germany will almost certainly reconstruct 
the shattered edifice of her -national life, pay 
off her debts, and become once more a factor 
to be reckoned with in every field of human 
activity. 

Of course, if Germany should learn her lesson 
and emerge from her tribulations a worthy mem- 
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ber of a new society of nations, the world could 
not reasonably object to her reaping in Central 
Europe whatever economic and cultural advan- 
tages might normally accrue to her from geo- 
graphical propinquity or meritorious eminence 
in trade, science, and-ideas. But after the 
revelation of the German character which we 
have had forced upon us since 1914, we cannot 
lightly assume that Germany will undergo any 
such fundamental change of heart. We must, 
therefore, seriously consider the possibility of a 
revived Germany using different methods but 
still cherishing her old dreams of domination. 
Her methods will almost certainly be changed, for 
not even the wildest Pan-German professor out- 
side of a madhouse would again advocate the 
naked use of force and frightfulness for a mili- 
tary conquest of the world. No, the methods 
which will naturally suggest themselves are those 
subtler economic and cultural “peaceful pene- 
trations’ which the Germans employed so suc- 
cessfully down to 1914. The world, to be sure, 
now knows these German methods, but it is not 
so clear that it knows just how to combat them. 
Certainly, in the present stateof international law, 
it would be decidedly difficult to keep hermetically 
sealed a Germany renouncing warlike prepara- 
tions, breathing liberal sentiments, and directingits 
energies into the paths of trade, science, and inven- 
tion. Yet this might be all an elaborate camou- 
flage hiding a secret aspiration ‘toward another 
“Day.” The Germans have proved themselves 
a tenacious, laborious folk, capable of taking long 
views and of working tirelessly for their realiza- 
tion. 

So ends our analysis. Its results seem to indi- 
cate that Germanism’s influence in Central Eur- 
ope, while enormously diminished, is not entirely 
destroyed ; that to-day it is at its lowest ebb, but 
that in time it may recover much of its former hold 
through the skilful use of economic and cultural 
factors, and especially through possible dissen- 
sions among the non-German nationalities them- 
selves. It therefore behooves us to strengthen 
in every possible way both the national growth 
and the international solidarity of these non- 
German peoples, to further close economic and 
cultural relations with ourselves and our Allies, 
and to discourage German attempts to form 
similar relations with them. If in this last policy 
we shall prove ourselves harsh to a Germany 
sincerely desirous of amending her ways, she 
has only herself to blame. It is for her to con- 
vince the world that its suspicions are unfounded 
and that it can view with equanimity such 
extensions of Germany’s prestige and prosperity 
as geography or special capacity might seem to 
indicate as her just due. 





























MAN AND HIS MACHINES 


PACKING THAT BEAT THE SUBMARINE 





ACKING a five-ton mo- 

tor truck for shipment 

so that it occupies only a 
fraction of the space required for 
it formerly is one of the changes 
the war has wrought in trans- 
portation. There were just two 
ways to keep the German sub- 
marine from reducing the world’s 
shipping to a point that would 
mean disaster: the first was by 
building ships as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and the other was to make 
each ship do greater service. 
This latter method was used 
most effectively. The loading 
and unloading of ships was 
speeded up by adopting new 
and unheard of methods. This 
made it possible for each vessel 
to make more trips per month than ever before. 
But more important still were the ingenious 
schemes for packing the absolute maximum of 
cargo into every space aboard. The reader can 
get an idea of the economy thus developed by 
thinking of the space ordinarily required for ship- 
ping an automobile, and then looking at the 
three pictures on this page which illustrate the 











THE CHASSIS IS BOXED FIRST 


latest method of packing a five-ton truck for 
shipment either by boat or by rail. The crate 
when finally packed contains the entire truck, 
chassis, engine, wheels, body, and top. It can 
be loaded, unloaded, and moved about with a 
minimum of effort. Such changes as this were no 
small matter in the winning of the war, and they 
will be important in after-the-war commerce. 




















CRATED AND READY TO SHIP 
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CUTTING SHIPS IN TWO 


N ORDER to utilize the 
shipbuilding facilities of the 
Great Lakes the United 

States Shipping Board found it- 
self confronted with the necessity 
of devising a new and faster 
method of fastening together the 
halves of ships that have been 
cut apart in order to take them 
through the locks of the Welland 
Canal. Practically every old lake 
ship brought to the ocean has had 
to be cut in two in order to pass 
through these forty-four locks, 
since the largest vessel that they 
will accommodate is 260 feet long, 
44 feet beam and 14 feet draft. 
Cutting the ship in two and 
putting it together again formerly 
meant that there must be dry- 
dock facilities for both operations. 
Engineers of the Shipping 
Board worked out a plan for 
putting the halves together while 
they were still floating in the St. 
Lawrence River and as a result 


twenty-four large lake vessels have been added 
during the year totheAmerican Merchant Marine. 

The method, simply explained, consists of 
fastening angle-irons along the edges of the cut 
and' by the manipulation of water ballast, 
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A SHIP IN DRY-DOCK BEING CUT IN HALF 


Long bolts are then passed through corresponding 
holes in the angles attached to the halves and 
they are drawn together with nuts. Patch plates 
are then fastened over the cut on the outside, 
down to the water line and a very short period 
in dry-dock suffices to make the vessel seaworthy. 














THE TEMPORARY WOODEN BULKHEADS ON EACH HALF 
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HOW THE PATCH PLATES ARE FASTENED 
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THE ;HALVES' BEING REJOINED AT MON- PATCH PLATES ARE FASTENED AFTER THE HALVES 
TREAL ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 




















THE SHIP ONCE MORE A SINGLE CRAFT READY FOR ITS VOYAGE DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE TO THE OCEAN 
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BENDING ARMOR PLATES COLD 


MACHINE that will bend ship plates 

cold into any sort of a compound curve, 

and do this work easily and rapidly, has 
been devised and is in operation at a Florida ship- 
yard. There is a frame of 15-inch |-beams on a con- 
cretefoundation. Between them are fourteen pneu- 
matic hoists with 12-inch diameter pistons and 
7-foot stroke. Onthetop flanges of the I-beams are 
bolted structural steel formers of any desired 
curvature. A flat plate is placed vertically 
against the formers and the bottom edge clamped 
in place. Chains are passed around the plate 
and over pulleys and attached to the pistons 
of the pneumatic hoists. Compressed air is then 
admitted to the pneumatic cylinders and the pull 
of the chain bends the plates to the shape of 
the formers. This device was invented by a 
shipyard engineer. Such improvements as this, 
forced by the war, may make up, so far as in- 
dustrial power is concerned, for the world’s loss 
of man power. 
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A NEW AND HANDY wed HELP THE HOUSEWIFE 


It makes it easy to cut bread in thin slices of uniform thickness. 
The metal guide in which the knife works folds down out of the way 
when not in use 
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BENDING A SECTION OF ARMOR PLATE 





